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PREFACE. 


Lapy Morcay bequeathed her papers and Journals to 
ane, with o view to their publication. The collection 
was lurge, as she had preserved nearly every line 
written to her—from the letters of princes and states- 
men, the compliments of poets, of exiles and heroes, 
down to the petitions of weavers, chimney sweeps and 
servant girls—even the invitations sent her to dinner, 
and the address cards left at her door. Many of these 
trifles of the day have no value now; a hundred years 
hence, if kept together, they may serve to illustrate, with 
singular brightness and detail, the domestic lif of a 
woman of society in the reign of Victoria. My duty 
in the matter of this publication was clear enough. 
Lady Morgan had not only proposed te write her own 
Memoirs, but had made a considerable progress in her 
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task. A good part of a volume had been prepared 
under her own eyes for the press; much of the corre- 
spondence to be used had been marked; and the co- 
pious diaries in which she had noted the events of her 
life and the cause of her thoughts, supplied nearly all 
the additiona which could be desired. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to me that Lady Morgan 
could be judiciously left to tell her own’ story in her 
own way. 

In this preparation of her papers, Lady Morgan had 
received a great deal of valuable assistance from Miss 
Jewsbury; more than once in her conversations with 
me she had referred with satisfaction to thiy assistance, 
and even expressed a desire, that after her death, Miss 
Jewsbury should complete the arrangement of her 
papers. My own choice would have led me, indepen- 
dently, to the quarter pointed out by Lady Morgan, 
and I have pleasure in bearing witness to the fact that 
Miss Jewsbury undertook the task with alacrity, glad 
of the opportunity of working out in some degree her 
ideas of Lady Morgan's character and work. 

In this labour many eager hands have joined. The 
services of Lady Morgan’s nieces, Mra. Inwood Jones, 
and Mrs. Geale, have been constant and indispensable. 

As Lady Morgan’s literary executor, I have thought 
this explanation due to the reader. In any credit 
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which may arise from this book, I have no part or 
desire. Lady Morgan is here substantially her own 
biographer. -Whatever escapes from the original 
author belongs of right to Miss Jewsbury. I claim 
no other merit in this affair than that of having 
faithfully obeyed the wishes of the dead. 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
November 20, 1862. 
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PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


To those who have lived all the days of their life, who 
know the elements of which Society is composed—its 
proneness to that peculiar feature of morbid civiliza- 
tion called Ridicule, of which no savages except the 
New Zealanders have any notion,—it is no faint effort 
of moral courage to exhibit oneself even in Kit-cat, 
and with all appliances and means to boot, de se peindre 
en pied ! 

The author of the following pages has, however, 
lived #0 continually before the scene, even from her 
earliest childhood upwards; she has been so often 
drawn from the life—caricatured to the uttermost—- 
abused, calumniated, misrepresented, flattered, eulo- 
gized, persecuted; supported as party dictated or preju- 
dice permitted; the pet of the Liberals of one nation, 
the déte-noire of the ultra set of another; the poor butt 
that reviewers, editors and critics have set up,—thst 
she may, perhaps, be pardoned for wishing to speak a 
few true and final words of herself. 

VoL. 1 B 
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The success of my first Irish national novel, The Wild 
Irish Girl, my attempts to advocate liberal opinions 
in my works on France and Itely, when I stood forth 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty, dipped many 
@ pen in gall against me which would otherwise have 
more gently scanned my faults. However, here I em 
once more, and to you, dear, kind, fair-judging public, 
who are always for giving a fair field and no favour, 
and who are always willing to take the odds for those 
who “ show pluck” and who “hit out,” to you I dedicate 
these pages, in which I have entered the circumstances 
of my life, sans peur et sans faute. Memotres pour 
servir generally mean either “ serving out” one's friends 
and enemies, or feeding a morbid appetite for secret 
slander. I can promise no scandal, neither can I 
open a biographical ledger, after the fashion of Miss 
Betsy Thoughtless and others, with an “I was born, 
&c., &.,” or “the villain who deceived me was quar- 
tered in the town where my father lived;” nor yet can 
I pretend to give a description of the “scene of rural 
innocence where first I saw the light.” 

The sum of my long experience in society leaves in 
its total a large balance in favour of what is good. I 
have no reason to complain of memory; I find in my 
efforts to track its records, guided by the fond feelings 
of my life, end warmed by the fancifulness of my 
Celtic temperament, bright hues come forward like 
the colours of the tesselated pavement of antiquity 
when the renovating water is flung upon them. I 
pause here for a moment to mention as a curious 
physiological fact, that this memory is much preserved 
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to me through musical association. My father died 
singing an Trish cronan; and when in the confusion of 
illness I have spent weariful hours in the visions of 
the night, I have cheered gloom and lightened pain by 
humming song of other times, which embodied dear 
remembrancés and sustained memory by music. The 
songs taught me on my father's knee, have lost nothing 
of their power even to the present day. I have other 
links connecting me with the past; of the many kind 
and illustrious friends whom I have made through 
life, I have never lost one except by death; and I 
am now enjoying in the second and third generation 
of those who are gone, the distinction conferred upon 
me by the personal kindness of their grandsires. One 
of the chief temptation’ to present the principal facts 
of my life to the public, has been to prove the readi- 
ness with which society is willing to help those who 
are honestly and fervently ready to help themselves. 
I would wish to impress on young people who are 
beginning life as I did, dependent on their own exer- 
tions, the absolute need of concentrated industry; a 
definite purpose, and above all, conduct dictated by 
common sense, as absolutely essential to give genius 
its value and its success. No woman, from Sappho 
downwards, ever fell out of the ranks without finding 
that her “self-sacrifice” was only another name for 
indulged selfishness. “The light that leads astray” 
is not, and never will be, “light from Heaven.” 
11, William Street, Lowndes Square, 
‘March 2nd, 1857. 
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CHAPTER IL 


A BIRTHDAY. 
‘Mon ami le chdvre commences par le commencement. 


‘“T was born under fortunate auspices; the sun was 
in the sign of the Virgin, at the utmost degree of ele- 
vation; the aspects of Jupiter and Venus were favour- 
able to the day, Mercury testified no signs of hostility, 
Saturn and Mars were neutral. The moon, however, 
then near her full, was an important obstacle. She 
retarded my entrance into the world until the moment 
had elapsed.” Thus writes @oéthe! Such is the 
opening of the autobiography of one of the most cele- 
brated European writers of the eighteenth century, 
and yet it sounds very like a page out of the biography 
of Catherine de Medicis, dictated by the director of 
her religion of magic, and the reference to Venus and 
Mercury might favour the supposition. It is, how- 
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ever, the utterance of that mind which led the German 
intellects of the day; which assisted to found its 
dreamy philosophy, and gave to his country a litera- 
ture unknown to it before. 

This dependence on astrology opens a very nice 
volume of mysticism for the more spirituelle of the 
sexes, and pleads in favour of that miscalled “the 
weakest.” 

“ That when weak women go astray, 
‘Their stars arc more in fault than they.” 

For myself, I reject the doctrine altogether, and 
stand on my own responsibility. 

However, these astrological reveries are pleasant 
things to lie by upon, like the purchased intercession 
of “licensed” advocates with the higher powers; to 
attribute the actions of life to the revolutions and 
movements “of stars in their courses,” spares an 
immensity of trouble and anxiety, and to have one's 
position determined by the signs of the zodiac is a 
comfortable look out. Had my little horoscope been 
cast at the moment of my birth it would have found 
its subject “ mantling into life” under the influence of 
the “Star of the West,” that charming, sentimental 
Hesperus, who is described as leading on the “ ailent 
hours,” which are not the worst in the twenty-four, 
and who seems to hang over the Emerald Isle, with a 
brighter effulgence than elsewhere. In freeing my- 
self from all dependence on the planeta, I take the 
opportunity to enter my protest against Datzs. What 
has a woman to do with dates? Cold, false, erroneous, 
chronological dates—new style, old style,—preces- 
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sion of the equinox, ill-timed calculation of comets, 
long since due at their stations, and never come! 
Her poetical idiosyncracy calculated by epochs, would 
make the most natural points of reference in woman’s 
autobiography. Plutarch sets the example of dropping 
dates, in favour of incidents, and an authority more 
appropriate to the present pages—Madame de Genlis— 
one of the most eminent female writers of any period, 
who began her own memoirs at eighty, swept through 
nearly an age of incident and Revolution without any 
reference to vulgar eras “signifying nothing;” the 
times themselves though “out of joint,” testifying to 
the pleasant incidents she recounts and the changes 
she witnessed. I mean to have none of them. 

In the hour when I first drew breath, and felt life’s 
first inaugural sensation—pain, the world took part 
in the hour and the day. It was the festival of hu- 
manity, of peace and good will to man, of love and 
liberty and high distinction to woman, of glory to the 
motherhood of nations —the accomplishment of the 
first desire of her, who was created, not born; the 
desire “to be as gods, knowing good from evil”—the 
head and front of human science. I was born on 
Christmas Day; in that land where all holy days are 
religiously celebrated, as testimapials to faith, and are 
excuses for festivity—in “‘ Ancient ould Dublin.” 

Bells tolled, carols were intoned, the streets re- 
sounded with joyous sounds, chimneys smoked, and 
friends were preparing to feast the fasters of the 
previous week, in that most Catholic of countries. 
Holly and ivy draped every wall, and many happy 
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returns of the season were offered on all sides; supper 
tables without distinction of religion, High Church 
and Low Church, Catholic and Protestant, alike took 
the benefit of “the good the gods provided.” Guests 
were assembled, and all awaited the announcing hour 
as it struck from the belfry of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the echoes booming down all the close old streets of 
Dublin, and overpowered all the minor bells of the 
seven churches of its most saintly neighbourhood. 

There was, however, on that joyous night, one round 
table distinguished above most others, by the wit and 
humour of the convives. The master of the feast was 
as fine a type of the Irish gentleman as Ireland ever 
sent forth. His name was Robert Owenson. Beside 
him sat one whose name in Ireland was long celebrated 
and is not yet forgotten, as belonging to one of the 
greatest wits of his country and time, Edward Lysaght, 
long the captain of the university boys, that formid- 
able body of learned and privileged insubordinates, 
and who had lately been admitted to the Irish bar. 
Others there were also, though then unknown to fame, 
except for their social endowments. 

The lady who had the best right to preside on the 
occasion of this most Christian festival, as she was 
herself truly the singerest of Christians and best of 
women, had retired early in the evening to her cham- 
ber, on the plea of “indisposition;” but still not 
deeming it indicative of any immediate catastrophe. 
But before the great clock of St. Patrick had chimed 
out the second hour of the new born anniversary, 
another birth had taken place, and was announced 
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by a joyous gossip to the happy father, who instantly 

. The guests, far from dispersing, waited 
for him (though not with empty glasses), and when 
he returned, nearly an hour after, and announced the 
birth “ of a dear little Irish girl—the very thing I have 
always wished for”—the intelligence was responded to 
by a half suppressed cheer, mellow as a Low Mass, and 
hearty wishes of long life to her! 

The news was “a reason fair to fill their glass 
again,” the father with difficulty dispersed the jolly 
crew by accepting Lysaght’s proposal that they should 
all meet that day month at the christening of the 
little heathen, and that he, Ned Lysaght, should be 
the sponsor, “‘and vow three things in her name,” 
which he had never been able to observe in his own. 

A faint and childish voice caught the ear of Coun- 
sellor Lysaght as he was trudging home to his remote 
lodgings. It preceded him for many paces, and he 
could just detect that the air, so plaintive and broken, 
‘was a Christmas carol. The snow was falling and the 
night was cold; he overtook the little singer, a female 
child, just as her song was expiring in the following 
words :— 

“ Christmas comes but once « year, 

And when it comes it brings good cheer—" 
and she sank on the steps of a splendid mansion in 
Stephen’s Green, brilliantly lighted up and resounding 
with festive sounds.* He attempted to reise her, but 
“she was lifeless; she still grasped her little ballad in 
her hand. He called to an old watchmsn who was 

* It was Shelburne House, now an hotel. 
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growling forth the hour near the spot, and begged his 
assistance to convey the poor child. She was placed 
before a large fire, and Lysaght procured the assistance 
of an unfortunate woman who was passing by to attend 
to her till morning; but when he returned to her at 
an early hour, the child was lying where he had left 
her. She was dead. He picked up her ballad, and 
sent a person to convey her little remains to the Hos- 
pital fields, the great burial place of the poor who could 
claim no other. The incident took possession of his 
imagination, for he had a great deal of passionate sen- 
timentality. As soon as my mother was able to re- 
ceive any one, the future sponsor of her little girl was 
admitted at the particular desire of my father, and for 
her he recited the following little carol while she rocked 
the cradle of her own precious infant. 
An orphan who not long before, 
Had lost her parents, fond and tender, 
‘Dropped near a lord and lady's door, 
‘Who had no child, and lived in splendour; 

She breathed » strain of genuine woo. 

‘Hoping to catch the ear of pity, 

She simply sung this eimple ditty, 

Oh, happy Christians, great and good, 

Afford s helpless infant food, 

For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes, it brings good cheer.” 

The first effort of memory exhibited by the baby 
who was rocking in the cradle when it was recited, 
was called forth by being taught by rote the above 
stanzas—it was long before she got it by heart—but 
her “pity gave ere charity begun,” for she wept at the 
tale long before she understood its tragedy. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHRISTENING. 


‘The O'Rourke's noble feast shall ne'er be forgot 
By those who were there, and those who were not, 


“Tue féte that was to celebrate my entrance into the 
Church of England, as “ by law established,” and thus 
become an “inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven,” 
‘was, according to the law and custom of Ireland from 
the days of St. Patrick—a dinner. The “christening 
dinner” admitted of no exclusion—the Catholic Bishop 
of Cashel (though at that time the existence of a 
Catholic in Ireland was not admitted), might take his 
place beside the Primate of all Ireland, “ without let or 
molestation,” to use the words of the Irish passports of 
that day. 

T have the list before me of the choice guests who 
graced the table on that day, in whose favour penal 
laws were forgotten, and for that day at least all pre- 
judices were relaxed. 

At the head stands the name of Father Arthur 
O'Leary, a Dominican friar, the most eloquent preacher 
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of his day, a learned casuist, a popular gentleman in 
society, and an excellent patriot. He was proud of 
being the friend and correspondent of many illustrious 
Englishmen, gentlemen and statesmen, and his Irish 
vunity showed itself alone in being proud of this. 

The Rev. Mr. Langley, a missionary of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon’s College, of Irevecca, comes next; he was my 
mother's cousin, and at this time a guest at Moira 
House. 

Counsellor Macnally, who was the author of some 
very popular dramas of the day. 

The Rev. Charles Macklin, nephew to Macklin the 
actor and dramatic writer; he was so great a favourite 
with my father, that he chose him to perform the cere- 
mony of inaugurating me into the church militant. 
But his preaching, however eloquent, was not equal to 
his skill in playing the Irish bagpipes, that most 
ancient and perfect of instruments. The “ piper that 
played before Moses” is still an Irish adjuration, and 
@ personage who is at any rate sworn by. 

Kane O'Hara, who first introduced high burlesque 
into dramatic literature; he was the author of Midas, 
Poor Kelean, The Golden Pippin, §e. 

Signior Giordani, the eminent composer, an early 
friend of my father’s. 

Captain Jephson, author of two popular tragedics, 
the Count of Narbonne and the Carmelite. 

Richard Daly, of Castle Daly, patentee of the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

Edward Tighe, of Woodstock, the finest dramatic 
critic of the day, from whose judgment there was no 
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appeal. He was great 1 uncle to the charming author 
of “Cupid and Psyche.” 

The dear, kind Joseph Atkinson, the treasurer of 
the Ordnance ; 

———— describe him who oan, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
he was the early friend of Moore, the dear and almoat 
paternal friend of the wild Irish girl and her sister, at 
a time when such friends were the most necessary to 
both. 

Counsellor Lysaght, the Irish improvisatore in his 
youth, the eloquent barrister and prime wit in his 
middle age. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Bell—the lady was my god- 
mother. 

When I close the list with the names of Robert 
Hitchcock, the historian of the stage, and his beautiful 
daughter, Lady Green—— 

“Th catologo eovclo It” 
I knew them all in my early girlhood, and some of 
them long after my happy marriage; him, in parti- 
cular, whom Moore thus characterised :— 
“ The sunny temper bright when all is strife, 
The simple heart above all worldly wiles, 
Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 
‘And stir ita languid sarfaoe into emilee.” 
"If the company was national, the dinner was quite 
as national as the guests who partook of it; and a 
branch of shilealagh, from its own wood near Dublin, 
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flourished es a Christmas tree in the centre of the 
table. 

Of course that “precious baby” was brought in; 
her health was drank with “ three times three,” by the 
style and title of “Foghau Fob!” in Jess classic phrase 
— wait awhile.” 

My father sang first in Irish and then in English 
Carolan’s famous song of “O’Rourke’s Noble Feast,” 
whilst the chorus was swelled by all the company :-— 

“Oh, you are weloome heartily, 
‘Welcome gramachree, 
‘Welcome heartily, 

‘Welcome joy!” 

I am sorry not to be able to tell all this as a 
“credible witness” of the scene narrated, for being 
but a month old I understood nothing about it; but I 
have so often heard of it from my father as I sat upon 
his knee, that my testimony, although but hearsay 
evidence, may be accredited. 


Many years after this notable event, Counsellor 
Lysaght, an eminent barrister, going the Munster 
circuit, bivouacked for the night (as was then usual 
with great lawyers), at the house of a friend in Tip- 
perary. He stole into the drawing-room, which was 
full of company—~not to interrupt a song which a 
young girl was singing to the harp; it was the Irish 
cronan of “ Emuck ac Nock — Ned of the Hill;” the 
air was scarce finished when he sprang forward and 
seized the harpist in his arms, exclaiming :—“ This 
must be Sydney Owenson—it is her father’s voice— 
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none but an Irish voice could have such a curve in it, 
and she is my godchild!” 

In the vicissitudes of Irish friendships he had not 
seen his godchild since the christening dinner, and had 
nearly fought a duel with her father in the meantime. 
Now holding her at arm’s length, but holding her fast, 
and throwing up his head and eyes, he burst forth in 
the following impromptu lines :— 


“ The muses once found me not very sober, 

But full of frolic at your merry christening, 
And now, this twenty-third day of October, 

As they foretold, to your sweet lays I’m listemng. 
Tho’ when I'd vowed and promised for the best, 
‘The heathen huzzies turned it to » jest ; 

At pomps and vanities, and wicked world, 

‘They ancered, and up their saucy noses curled ; 
‘Renounce the devi}, too, in your new name 

‘They substituted wit, and grace, and fame; 

And then around thy baby brow they boand 

A wreath of laurel, with some shamrock crowned. 
Poor me they plied with dranghts of rosy wine, 
Foretelling I would one day have some strains divine 
From the young Christian of the festal hour— 

"Tis done! I bow to their prophetic power.® 


© A fragment of thie poem has appeared in the Life and Pooms of 
‘Baward Lynaght, Eaq., published after his death. 


CHAPTER Il. 
IMPRESSIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


Is the latter half of the last century, and on the evening 
of a dreary winter’s day, a lumbering post-coach, the 
Trish vetturino, the “leathern convenience” of that 
time (like those of Italy of the present day), between 
the infreguency of stage-coaches and the perils of an 
Trish “‘ po'-chay,” crept up the ill-paved hill of an old 
atreet in the oldest part of old Dublin, called Fish 
Shamble Street, from its vicinity to the Liffey, a 
rather Irish nomenclature, as the Liffey had no fish 
and the street no shambles. Mr. Denis Reddy, was the 
celebrated proprietor, and he drove it himself, with 
his own horses thirty miles a dey, providing the charge 
committed to his care with provisions and every ac- 
commodation on the road, when there were any, which 
was not always the case. He sat on his own coach-box, 
and, from time to time, let down the front glass to talk. 
to his freight, which on the present occasion was an Eng- 
lish lady, with two little girls and two maids. The jour- 
ney had only been from the little town of Portarlington. 
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On the brow of the hill, the carriage drew up before 
a ponderous double gate of an apparently old dis- 
mantled fabric, which flanked a court and lane to the 
right, and presented in front a corps de logis, from 
whose portals streamed a flash of bright lights and 
many flickering shadowy figures. A gaunt man with 
flaring lanthorn stood at the gate, apparently waiting 
for the party, and ringing a bell he came forward with, 
“Och you're welcome, marram, to the great music 
hall! and ten thousand welcomes and to the childre! I 
am Pat Brennan, plaise yer honour, the man about 
the place, from the beginning of time and before! 
Shure here’s the masther, long life to him!” With 
much love and great impatience in his countenance, 
the “masther” attempted to open the carriage-door 
with a vehemence that almost shook it from its pro- 
priety; the maids and the children screamed, whilst 
Mr. Reddy, coming to the rescue, cried out, “ Don’t 
be affeard, Mrs. Owenson, its only this divil of a 
door, that takes the staggers betimes!” The next 
moment the lady and children were in the arms of the 
happy husband and father, who, drawing the arm of 
the lady through his own, and taking the eldest child 
by the hand, whilst the other was carried by the maid, 
proceeded throngh the cavernous entrance before 
them, into a vast space, with an atmosphere of dust 
and smoke, whilst every species of noise and clatter 
and sounds uncouth, the fall of hammers, the grinding 
of saws and the screwing of wheels; “the crash of 
matter and the fall of worlds,” reverberate on every 
side. The party having crossed a long plank that 

VoL. I. c 
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shivered over an open pit, where some remains of 
velyet-covered seats were still visible, landed over a 
spiky orchestra on a stage, representing some archi- 
tectural ornaments of former grandeur, which were 
vainly pointed out to cheer the lady by the proprietor 
of this strange, wild, fantastic place. The mother 
thought most of her children and their maid, as they 
stumbled along through mounds of sawdust and 
mountains of chips; whilst the workmen in brown 
paper caps with lights fixed on them (an ingenious 
suggestion), cleared the way with much kindness and 
courtesy. They at last reached the extremity and 
entered a large well-proportioned room to the right, 
where a blazing fire of wood and turf under a capa- 
cious and beautiful marble chimney-piece, was a wel- 
come sight; above it swung on a moveable scaffolding, 
an artist of no mean courage, painting what might 
have been a proscenium, above which the Irish motto 
of Cead mille Falthae, glittered in gold letters. 

“This will be the green-room,” said the gentleman, 
“there is no such green-room in either of the 
Royal theatres; and in this room, my dear Jenny, 
Handel gave his first concert of the Mxssian, 
which the stupid English had not the taste to encou- 
rage him to produce in London!” The lady smiled 
for the first time, and the little girl, who was in 
the habit of asking about everything, said, “Papa, 
was Handel a carpenter ?” but received no answer, 
the gentleman going on to do the honours of the 
green-room. 

“Sydney,” said her mother peevishly, “don’t talk, 
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but mind where you tread; there! you have nearly 
fallen into a paint-pot, and spoiled your beautiful new 
cardinal!”. This was the first sentence that had 
escaped the lady’s lips since her entrance into her 
cheerless future domicile. Sydney stood checked—not 
convinced—her papa was vexed and mortified, and 
the party silently followed Pat Brennan, who, opening 
a door and holding up his lanthorn, exposed the fear- 
ful sight of a roof half fallen in, and the floor covered 
with indescribable rubbish. The gentleman dragged 
him back by the arm and clapped-to the door of the 
mysterious chamber, but not before Pat Brennan, 
with the garrulity of a cicerone, had observed to the 
lady, ‘ That’s the ‘ Death Chamber,’ Marram! where 
the flure gave way while Napper Tandy was making 
his grand speech; and hundreds and thousands, aye 
more, of the citizens of Dublin, were murthered and 
killed!” 

The lndy shuddered, but the gentleman led on through 
a gloomy court-yard, touched off by a rising moon, 
which exhibited the ruder aspect of the place, and 
from whence they ascended a very wide but not steep 
flight of stairs, which evidently meant to represent 
steps cut out of a rock, whilst branches of trees, gush- 
ing waters, and pendant stalactites glittering with frost 
hung on every side. 

“ Thiem is a part of the old Ridottos,”—at that mo- 


“ment an enormous cat sprang across, and Pat Brennan 


did not soothe the fears which its appearance created, 
by the cool observation—“ and that is one of the wild 
cats the place is full of, with stings tn their tails! Aye, 
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indeed, Marram, and it’s thrue; but only for them we 
could not live with the rots /” 

“ Get on before us, Pat, and hold up your lanthorn,” 
said the gentleman, angrily. 

The stairs gradually narrowed till they terminated in 
@ narrow gallery which led through clusters of rocks, 
by way of entrance into 2 large square space, appa- 
rently surrounded by beautiful pastoral scenery, and 
lighted by a real moon, which shone in from the sky- 
lights of the painted ceiling. 

“And now, marram,” said Pat Brennan, “‘ye're 
welcome to the dargle, for it’s the dargle ye see all 
about you, and Mr. Grattan’s house in the middle; and 
there’s the waterfall, and ;—” but the rest of his 
words “the gods dispersed in empty air,” for the 
attention of the poor wearied and frightened guests 
was called to an object in the centre of the room, less 
picturesque, but infinitely more interesting at that 
moment—a table, plenteously and luxuriously covered, 
a lofty branch of lights in the centre which might have 
figured at the royal banquet of Macbeth; a blazing 
fire, sofas and chairs; a gentleman in a white jacket 
and cap was settling the dishes on the table, whom Pat 
Brennan introduced as Mr. Mulligan, the master’s son 
of the “ Strugglers,” the greatest tavern in the world 
in regard of its beef steaks and punch royal, “and 
there’s of it before the fire that Il warm all your 
hearts.” 

From the garrulity of Pat Brennan, his master saw 
that he judged of the merits of the punch from expe- 
rience, and he dismissed him with,— 
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“You may go, now, Brennan; see to the getting in 
of the luggage.” 

The table was immediately surrounded by the pa- 
rents and the children, whilst “below tKe salt,” i. ¢., 
at a little table in the corner, the maids did ample jus- 
tice to the feast before them. 

Brennan, in spite of orders, remained de service, and 
Mr. Mulligan, with a bow that Brennan told the maids 
‘cost his mother a dollar when he learned to dance,” 
returned to the “Strugglers,” whilst the party left 
behind proved that,— 


‘homme en mangeant remonte see reasorts."" 


Within an hour the whole party, except the gentle- 
man, had retired to rest. The maids occupied a 
“ shake down,” the lady and the little girls adjourned 
to an apartment called by courtesy a bedroom, but 
which had served the purpose of a hermit’s cave at the 
last ridotto. It had been made comfortable for pre- 
sent use. 

The maids, however, did not fare so well, for Molly, 
the children’s maid, a semi-French importation from 
Portarlington, told her mistress the next morning that 
“the life was frightened out of her by Betty calling 
out to her, ‘are ye awake, Mrs. Molly? the rota are 
dragging the bed from under me!’” 

These wild, incredible, and apparently fabulous 
scenes require an explanation, but they are indelibly 
photographed on a memory from which few things 
that ever impressed the imagination have been effuced. 
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Nore.—Lady Morgan was not superstitiously exact 
about supplying the “missing links” in her recollec- 
tions and impressions of her early life; and no explana- 
tion was ever written of this whimsical introduction to 
the domeatic Dublin life of her father; but the fact 
was simple enough—viz.: that the portion of the old 
music-hall, which was destined to serve as the family 
residence, had not been finished or put in order; hence 
the necessity of fitting up a lodging for a few nights 
in the midst of things in general. We can understand 
that Lady Morgan felt it more irksome to “explain” 
than to “ describe.”—Ep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE MUSIC HALL. 


Tne opening of this theatre was the continuation of a 
history of many comic and tragic events, from its 
foundation as a chantry to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, to this last and most indiscreet undertaking 
to transform it to a theatre. 

The opening of the theatre was, moreover, an event 
of considerable importance to Mr. Owenson and his 
family. 

The first performance was to be altogether national, 
that is, Irish, and very Irish it was. The play chosen 
was The Carmelite, by Cuptain Jephson, with an inter- 
Tude from Macklin's farce of The Brave Irishman, and 
a farce of O’Keefe’s, The Poor Soldier. The overture 
consisted of Irish airs ending with the Volunteer’s 
March, which was chorussed by the gallery to an 
accompaniment of drums and fifes. An Irish audience 
was always en rapport with the stage, and frequently 
commented aloud on an absurdity in the actor, public or 
private, in a manner to excite quite as much laughter as 
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any farce that might be going on. One night, an anxious 
friend in the pit close to the orchestra, perceived that 
his cousin on the stage, by an unlucky rent in a critical 
part of his dress, was exciting laughter not set down 
in his part;—put his hand to his mouth in an aside, 
and said in a stage whisper, “ Larry! Larry! there’s 
the laste taste in life of yer linen to be seen!” 

This, by way of parenthesis,—to proceed with our 
“ opening day,” or rather night: 

My father wrote and spoke the prologue in his own 
character of an “Irish Volunteer.” 

The audience was as national as the performance; 
and the pit was filled with red coats of the corps to 
which my father belonged; and the boxes exhibited a 
show of beauty and fashion, such as Ireland above all 
other countries could produce. What added to the 
éclat of the evening was the first appearance on any 
stage of an Irish lady of rank—the Honourable Mrs. 
Mahon—then known by the pretty cognomen of the 
“Bird of Paradise.” She was the daughter of Lord 
Perry, afterwards Lord Limerick. She imprudently 
eloped with her singing master, Mr. Mahon, the Irish 
Mario of his time, her family threw her off, and she was 
obliged to share the artistic exertions of her husband. 

The National Theatre flourished. Everybody took 
boxes, but few paid for them. Orders were given in 
profusion, when, lo! in the midst of the apparent 
success of this rival to the great Royalties, Govern- 
ment granted an exclusive patent for the performance 
of the legitimate drama to—Mr. Daly! with the addi- 
tional honour of creating him deputy Master of the 
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Revels, a distinction which had nearly fallen into 
abeyance. In a capital so dramatic as Dublin, the 
event made a great sensation, which, however, soon 
subsided, but not before my father’s friends had de- 
vised legal grounds to sue for remuneration for his 
losses. Mr. Daly agreed to an arbitration. Lord 
Donoughmore and the Right Honourable Denis 
Bowes, M.P., were the arbitrators, and became gya- 
rantees to my father for an income of three hundred a 
year for ten years, on the promise that no paid actor 
or actress should appear on the boards of the National 
Theatre. My father also accepted, provisionally, the 
deputy managership of the Theatre Royal; and every 
one appeared contented, except the creditors for debts 
incurred in getting up this phantom theatre. 

The cousinhood of Ireland extends itself beyond the 
Green Island to remote lands, and if the 

“ Blakes and O'Donnels whose fathers resigned 

‘The green hills of their youth, smidet strangers to find, 

‘That repose which at home they had sought for in vain,” 
there were others of the “thirteen tribes of Galway,” 
who sought a more tranquil and certain mode of exis- 
tence, through the commercial genius which had pro- 
bably Iain hid amid the domestic warfares of Ireland, 
but which was now coming forth in various parta of 
the continent, wherever the vine flourished. Among 
the respectable and respected commercial houses in 
France, the Ffrenches of Bordeaux were and are one 
of the most flourishing concerns. The custom of Ire- 
land alone would have sufficed to make their fortune 
in the sole article of claret. 
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My father boasted of his claims to relationship with 
this eminent family—a claim never denied; and his 
witty and clever letters had long kept up a correspon- 
dence with his cousin Ffrench of Bordeaux; the value 
of his Irish news and Irish fun being paid back in 
frequent presents of wine and liqueurs, with pretty 
cadeaurs sent to my mother of scented pincushions and 
sacs Pouvrage, worked by the nuns, and smelling of 
pious incense. One of these I well remember; it was of 
yellow satin, embroidered in holy devices in white silk, 
of which my mother made a present on account of the 
smell, she said, but more probably on account of the 
Catholic devices which emblazoned it. 

My father proposed himself as “‘ commercial corre- 
spondent” of their house. He told them his story in 
his own pleasant yet pathetic way; and proved his 
fitness to become a Dublin wine-merchant, by his in- 
timacy with all the great wine drinkers of the day, 
gentle and simple! He referred them to his connec- 
tions in Connaught. 

The Ffrenches acceded to his proposition, and con- 
signed a cargo of wines to his account. Such was his 
interest, that before they were delivered, he obtained 
“the freedom of the six and ten per cents.,” which 
was considered a high commercial honour at that time 
in Dublin; but of its nature and advantages I am 
utterly ignorant, and I don’t suppose that my father 
kmew much more, except that Sir John Ferns, the 
great wine-merchant of the day, had found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining it. 

Grands changemens de décorations in the Music 
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Hall! The vast vaults of the Holy Trinity which had 
served the purposes of Juliet’s burial, were now dried 
up, cleansed, heated, lighted by day and watched by 
night. The rubbish of old theatrical properties was 
shovelled out, and pipes, hogsheads and flasks of pre- 
cious contents were rolled in. A Connaught clerk 
was seated at his desk, and accounts were opened with 
many Q’s and Macs, who had long rolled their own 
claret to their own cellars at little cost. but much risk. 
The pretty theatre and its adjoining rooms were 
leased ont for public meetings. The family dwelling- 
house was enlarged by the addition of other apart- 
ments, and made comfortable. Before the ensuing 
winter my mother, whose confusion had been worse 
confounded by all the chances and changes her for- 
tunes had undergone, was settled with her little family 
in Dublin, with her pretty retreat at Drumcondra in 
reserve, and whilst my father’s life was ‘double, 
double, toil and trouble,” she passed the quiet tenor of 
her days in avocations suited to her domestic habits. 
Her greatest anxiety was for the education of her 
little girls, and her next for the salvation of mankind 
through the influence of the Countess of Huntingdon. 


CHAPTER V. 
MY EDUCATION. 


My father now always spent his Sundays at home with 
ua, and as much of his other days as his commercial, 
convivial, and dramatic avocations would allow. 

My mother seldom went to church, but my father, 
from the time we could toddle, took us to church him- 
self, where our endurance of hanging legs and cold 
feet was recompensed by the divine music for which 
the two cathedrals were and are still celebrated. 

He shared all my mother’s anxiety about the educa- 
tion of his two little girl, which was, however, only 
fitfully carried on. 

My mother had in her mind the recollection of a 
model child who had lived fifty years before, a tradi- 
tional piece of Shropshire perfection. She was the 
daughter of the good Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawkesley, 
near Shrewsbury, of whose family my mother was 
proud to be a humble branch. This child had read 
the Bible twice through before she was five years old, 
and knitted all the stockings worn by the coachmen! 
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My mother’s ambition was that I should emulate this 
bright example of juvenile excellence, but all in vain. 
I could not even learn the few verses which open the 
genealogy of the Patriarchs. 

My sister Olivia, who was given over to the tuition 
of Molly, was not much more apt. Neither my father 
nor my mother took into account, or seemed aware 
that our education was going on under an influence 
stronger than any book learning could exercise—the 
education of circumstances. Every incident as it arose 
developed faculty; it excited an imitation. ‘There 
‘was a great power of mimicry in both myself and my 
sister. For myself, I figured away in all the trades and 
occupations that came within my scope. I imitated 
Jemmy McCrackem, my father’s hairdresser, to the life, 
and opened a shop which I furnished with my father’s 
theatrical wigs, and opened it in the only window that 
looked into the street. I wrote over this window an 
advertisement that ran thus :— 


SYDNEY OWENSON, 
“Syerem, Tere ann Prsuxe Maxer.” 


This was the invariable form of inscription over the 
doors of old Irish coiffeurs. 

I could go through the whole process of hair dressing 
(which was then a most arduous one), from the first 
papillotes to the last puff of the powder machine. 

I became a chimney-sweep from my observation of 
a den of little imps who inhabited a cellar on the oppo- 
site side of the way. 

A propos to the chimney sweeps, my mother sent 
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me to a day-school, to “keep me quiet,” a few doors 
from our own house. 

It happened one day the chimney of our school- 
room took fire. Every one screamed, but no one 
offered a remedy. I had seen a fire in our own chim- 
ney put out by the cleverness of my little neighbours 
the sweeps. J flew across and called on them to follow 
me. I found them assembled at their dinner, sitting 
on a bag of soot. They seized their scrapes and 
brushes and all followed me to the rescue. The burn- 
ing soot was soon dragged down; fumes, and flames, 
and soot, and smut filled the atmosphere of Mrs. 
Gaime’s neat schoolroom. 

The little boys had probably saved lives and pro- 
perty, but the schoolmistress angrily asked ‘who had 
sent them?” They pointed to me and said: 

“ Little Miss, there.” 

“Then let little Miss pay you!” said she, and seiz- 
ing me by the shoulder, she hurled me down the 
door-steps, saying : 

“Go home, you mischievous monkey!” 

The injustice of this to myself, and the black band 
I commanded, but above all the.epithet, for a monkey 
has been ever my favourite aversion! 

Iran up the court to our house, crying bitterly, 
and followed by my clients. 

My father and mother, who were standing at the 
window, saw us pass, and rushed to the door, as did, 
of course, the servants. 

I was scarcely to be recognised, and when appealed 
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to could only answer with passionate sobs; but one of 
the little sweeps took la parole, and said: 

-“ Well, plaise your honour, Mr. Owenson, little Miss 
here called us to put out Mother Gaime’s chimney, 
who said she would not give us nothing, but that 
Miss might pay us!” 

My father endeavoured to command his gravity, 
though my mother could not command her anger, and 
he said: 

“Well, Sydney, I suppose you have wherewithal to 
recompense these young gentlemen for their allegiance 
to your command?” 

I could only sob out: 

“Papa, you have two and eightpence of mine, give it 
to them all.” 

My father took out an English half-crown, and said: 

“There, gentlemen, is sixpence a-piece for you.” 

The little sweeps then threw up their caps, with the 
“ory” of the street (which had its “‘aboo” as well as 
the Fitzgeralds and O’Donnels). “ Long life to yer 
honour—success—all happiness and nothing but pure 
love!” and this sooty troupe galloped away, while I 
was handed over to Molly to be punished and purified, 
as justice or mercy might prevail, according to my 
merits. From that moment these wretched little vic- 
tims of the cruel social economy of the day became the 
objects of my especial compassion and protection. I 
very early wrote in their behalf, and I was the first 
who applied the ramoneur to an Irish chimney in my 
own house. 
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Though my mother could never teach me to read, 
she taught me hymns and poetry by rote, which in- 
cited me to write rhymes on my own account. I had 
many favourites among cats, dogs and birds, my 
mother’s reprobation and the servants’ nuisance; but 
I turned them all to account and wove them into 
stories, to which I tried to give as much personal in- 
terest as old Mother Hubbard bestowed on her dog. 

The head favourite of my menagerie was a magnifi- 
cent and very intelligent cat, “Ginger,” by name, 
from the colour of her coat, which though almost orange 
‘was very much admired. She was the last of a race of 
eats sacred in the traditions of the Music Hall. Pat 
Brennan, 

“ The aad historian of the rained towers,” 


held them in the greatest reverence mingled with 
superstitious awe. Brennan was a good Catholic, but 
rather given to exaggeration, which rendered his testi- 
mony to matters of fact: proverbially questionable; and 
it became a bye word among unbelieving neighbours 
when any one told a wonderful story, to ask, “Do 
youknow Brennan? Well, then, enough said!” After 
this, there was nothing left for the disconcerted nar- 
rator but to walk away. One of his stories was—that 
the monastic cats had s#ngs in their tails, which after 
their death were preserved by the monks for purposes 
of flagellation, or by the nuns—Brennan was not sure 
which! 

Ginger was as much the object of my idolatry as if 
she had had a temple and I had been a worshipper in 
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ancient Egypt; but, like other deities, she was repro- 
bated by those who were not of my faith. . 

I made her up a nice little cell, under the beaufet, 
ag side-boards were then called in Ireland—a sort of 
alcove cut out of the wall of our parlour where the 
best glass and the family “bit of plate ”—a silver tan- 
kard—with the crest of the Hills upon it (a dove with 
an olive branch in its mouth), which commanded great 
respect in our family. 

Ginger’s sly attempt to hide herself from my 
mother, to whom she had that antipathy which ani- 
mals so often betray to particular individuals, were a 
source of great amusement to my little sister and my- 
self; but when she chose the retreat of the beaufet as 
the scene of her accouchement, our fear lest it should 
come to my mother’s knowledge, was aa great as if we 
had been concealing a moral turpitude. 

It was a good and pious custom of my mother’s to 
hear us our prayers every night; when Molly tapped 
at the parlour door at nine o'clock, we knelt at my 
mother’s feet, our four little hands clasped in her's, 
and our eyes turned to her with looks of love, as they 
repeated that simple and beautiful invocation, the 
Lord’s Prayer; to this was always added the supplica- 
tion, “ Lighten our darkness we beseech Thee;” after 
which we were accustomed to recite a prayer of our af- 
fectionate suggestion, calling a blessing on the heada of 
all we knew and loved, which ran thus, “ God bless 

papa, mamma, my dear sister, and Molly, and Betty, 
and Joe, and James, and all our good friends.” One 
night, however, before my mother could pronounce 

Vou. 1 D 
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her solemn “amen,” a soft muttered “purr” issued 
from the cupboard, my heart echoed the appeal, and 
I added, “God bless Ginger the cat!” Wasn't 
my mother shocked! She shook both my shoulders 
and said, “What do you mean by that, you stupid 
child?” 

“May I not say, ‘ Bleas Ginger?’ I asked humbly.” 

“ Certainly not,” said my mother emphatically. 

“Why, mamma?” 

“ Because Ginger is not a Christian.” 

“ Why is not Ginger a Christian?” 

“Why? because Ginger is only an animal.” 

“ Am I a Christian, mamma, or an animal?” 

“T will not answer any more foolish questions to- 
night. Molly, take these children to bed, and do 
teach Sydney not to ask those silly questions.” 

So we were sent off in disgrace, but not before I had 
given Ginger a wink, whose bright eyes acknowledged 
the salute through the half-open door. 

The result of this was that I tried my hand at a 
poem. 

The jingle of rhyme was familiar to my ear through 

ry mother’s constant recitation of verses, from the 
sublime Universal Prayer of Pope to the nursery 
thyme of Little Jack Horner; whilst my father’s 
dramatic citations, which had descended even to the 
servants, had furnished me with the tags of plays 
from Shakespeare to O’Keefe; so that “I lisped in 
numbers” though the numbers never came. 

Here is my first attempt: 
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“My dear pussy cat, 
‘Were I a mouse or rat, 

Sure I never would ran off from you, 
You're ao fanny and gay, 
‘With your tail when you play, 

And no song is so sweet aa your “mew ;” 
But pray keép in your press, 
And don't make a mess, 

‘When you share with your kittens our posset ; 
For mamma can't abide you, 
And I cannot hide you, 

Exvept you keep close in your closet ! 


I tagged these doggrels together while lying awake 
half the night, and as soon as I could get a hearing in 
the morning I recited them to the kitchen, and no elo- 
cution ever pronounced in that kitchen (although it 
was dedicated to Melpomene, whose image shone on an 
orchestra that had been converted into a dresser, the 
whole apartment being the remains of the fantastic Ri- 
dotto, though now being converted to culinary purposes 
in the same floor as our dining-room), no elocution had 
ever excited more applause. James undertook to write 
it down, and Molly corrected the press. It was served 
up at breakfast to my fither, and it not only procured 
me his rapturous praise but my mother’s forgiveness. 

My father took me to Moira House; made me re- 
cite my poem, to which he had taught me to add 
propriate emphasis and action, to which my own }ygfi- 
dency to grimace added considerable comicality. The 
Countess of Moira laughed heartily at the “infant 
Muse” as my father called me, and ordered the house- 
keeper to send up a large plate of bread and jam, the 
earliest, recompense of my literary labours. _ 


CHAPTER VI. 
MY INSTRUCTORS. 


Axx this time the education of the children, a favourite 
theme of discussion and disputation, proceeded in a 
desultory manner. 

The moment nature broke out into anywhat notice- 
able act, discipline was brought in, and a master was 
found for the time being, which always proved to be 
a very short time indeed, 

Once, accompanying my father and mother in a very 
John Gilpin trip, to spend the day at Castle Bellingham, 
I was so struck with the pretty church on the road- 
side, that while dinner was preparing I made a sort of 
aketch of it with the pen and ink and paper generally 
found lying on inn tables. e 

My father and mother were astounded, and a future 
Angelica Kaufman was predicted in me over our 
chickens and bacon. 

My mother was delighted that my first attempt 
should have been a sacerdotal one, and immediately on 
our return to town a drawing-master was sought for, 
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and one was found who rejoiced in the name of Martin. 
He encouraged my mother’s hopes, and put me at 
once to indite a cherub’s head. 

My cherub was really wonderful; my mother said 
it was miraculous; and so it would have been if I had 
had any hand in it; but to tell the truth, it owed all its 
merit to the genius of my master. One day that 
the black chalk was committed to my unpractised 
hand, on my mother’s sudden entrance, my cherub’s 
head ran the risk of being converted into a negro’s. 
Mr. Martin was mad; and putting a large lump of 
bread into my hand, saying, “There, Miss, take out 
the effect of the jaw with this piece of bread.” 

Caligraphy and mathematics succeeded to the finer 
a“ art.” 

One morning when we were at breakfast with my 
father and mother—that is, my sister and myself—~at 
our own little table, with bread and milk, the servant 
announced a visitor by the style and title of Mr. 
Mark Tully.” 

“Stay a moment, James,” said my father to my 
affrighted mother, gui dans ce mot la reconnatssait 
notre sang—and anticipated a cousin; while my father, 
in a coaxing tone, said: “My dear Jenny, this is a 
poor fellow from Lough Rea; once a flourishing school- 
master, a great mathematician and copper-plate writer. 
I think we might make use of him for the children, 
though he has now taken to another line of life.” 

At this moment James introduced a gaunt, ungainly 
locking man, with a pedlar’s pack in one hand and a 
short stick in the other. 
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He looked extremely frightened. My good-natured 
father rose to meet him with: 

“Marcus Tullius Aufidius, my brave fellow, how 
does the world use you?” 

“ Thank your honour for axing.” 

“Will you take a cup of tea before we drop into 
shanahos?” said my father. 

‘ Thanks be to your honour, the thimble full, if ye 

6.” 

“Here, Sydney,” said my mother, “take the gen- 
tleman this cup of tea.” 

Replacing the cup and saucer on the table, I took 
out my silver thimble out of the tidy little “ house- 
wife” that hung to my side; I filled it with tea and 
presented it to the pedlar. 

My mother tried to look angry and my father too. 

“She is a silly child,” said he, “but she means no 
harm.” 

“Oh, God bless her, Mr. Owenson, she is a fine 
lively little cratur, and will come to good yet!” 

My father at once proposed us as his pupils in the 
noble art, in which at present I certainly do not excel. 

Paper was got—lines were ruled, and Marcus 
Tullius Aufidius gave me a line of strokes and a line 
of A’s and Bs to copy. 

“Now, Miss, broad strokes down—hair strokes up.” 

I not only copied these strokes but I copied his 
most ridiculous mouth, which he opened and shut to 
correspond with the ups and downs of his pen. 

My little sister tittered, my father and mother, 
though angry, could not suppress their smiles; the sue- 
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ceptible Marcus Tullius took offence and rose.in wrath, 
saying: 

“Och, then, Miss is too cliver for me entirely.” 

“ Well, then,” said my father, “to ease your burden, 
‘we will for the present take your Connemara stockings, 
and bye-and-bye your instructions.”.. 

My mother now hastened to make a bargain. My 
father at once purchased a pound’s worth of the “Con- 
nemarn’s,” and Marcus Tullius shouldered his pack, 
made his scrape, and never after returned, while I, 
perhaps, lost the chance of becoming as good a mathe- 
matician as Voltaire’s Marquise de Chatélet, or any 
other poor French philosopheress who assisted to make 
Newton known in Paris. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MY PATHER. 


‘Wxo was my father? to whom in these few pages I 
have dedicated so much recollection. 

My father was a Celtic Irishman, my mother was a 
Saxon; and “I had the good fortune,” as Paddy 
O’Carrol says, “to come over to Ireland to be borned.” 

My father was—an actor! But he shall tell his 
own tale; or, rather, I will try to relate it as I heard 
it from his lips many a time and oft, sometimes spoken, 
sometimes sung. 

My father devoted as much of hia time to domestic 
enjoyment-as his profession and public life would 
admit of. In the course of my early and after years, 
it was a source of infinite delight to mes to hear him 
narrate in broken episodes, traits and incidents of his 
own story and of the times in which he lived, mingled 
with relations of habits, customs and manners still ex- 
isting in Ireland down to the closé of the last century. 
They were so impressive in thei’ character and mu- 
sical in their narration, that they seized on my imagi- 
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nation,—for I was a very impressionable child,—and 
were the cause of the first purely Irish story ever 
written; it has since been known as The Wild Irish 
Girl. But to go on with my father and his story, which 
he told us by fragments, it was a romance in itself. I 
repeat that it was not told in spoken narrative, but 
interspersed with delicious Irish melodies, and given 
out with an emphasis and gesticulation not less elo- 
quent than his language, which was “music spoken.” 


MY FATHER’S STORY. 


“St. Patrick was gentleman and come of decent people.” 
Met. Hist. of St. Patrick. 


“ We wore kin to the Braghiaglans, Oallagans, 
Connors and Brides alsce.”—Zrish Song. 


At the beginning of the last century many of 
the manners and customs and national habits of 
Treland in the middle ages still existed. The rustic 
amusements of the gentry as well as of the peasantry, 
were of a character that enlisted some of the most vio- 
lent passions of Irish temperament; a dance begun in 
utmost jollity on the sod, often ended by laying one of 
the performers under it; and a duel was not rare that 
arose from seme mere awkwardness in the canonical 
performance of the rite of hands across and back 
again in @ country dance. The hurling matches in 
the provipces were the Olympic games of ould Ire- 
land; the,athlets of Connaught would challenge the 
rival hurlers of Munster. County against county, but 
more frequently Bally against Bally came forth in 
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routual and picturesque defiance, not unaptly imaged 
forth in the wrestling contest of As You Like It, The 
first ladies of the neighbourhood frequently presided 
as umpires; whilst the combatants, whose chief claims 
were their personal prowess, enlisted in their ranks 
young men of the first families, as well as the prime 
youth and manhood of the “ mere Irishry.” 

Early in the last century, a celebrated hurling match 
took place in Connaught, sustained by the gentry, 
farmers and squirearchy of the neighbouring counties 
of Sligoand Rosscommon. ll the chief gentry of the 
neighbourhood were present, the flower of Irish youth 
of both sexes. It was the custom to award to the 
victor of the field a ribbon to wear at his breast, or 
some other simple mark of distinction, presented by 
the Queen of Beauty of the day. 

On this occasion, the Queen of Beauty was Sydney, 
the orphan grand-daughter of Sir Malby Crofton; the 
victor of the day was Walter MacOwen, Anglice Owen- 
son, a gentleman according to the genealogy of Con- 
naught, but a farmer by actual position. He was very 
handsome in person and tall in stature, and of noted 
prowess in all contests like the present. The lady 
was a descendant of the house of Crofton, which set- 
tled in Ireland in the days of Elizabeth. - The head of 
the family was made escheator-general of the pro- 
vince, by Sir Henry Sydney, who was the governor of 
Connaught. In the partition of the lands and estates 
of the Irizh, the “ Escheator-general” did aot forget 
himself; he left at his death six brave sons to inherit 
six good estates; the second of these sons settled at 
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Longford House, in Sligo, where a Sir Malby Crofton 
still lives at the present day. 

The fair Queen of Beauty who then graced Long- 
ford House was smitten with the grace and bravery of 
the young victor in the hurling match; she probably 
intimated, or at least allowed him to discover, that he 
had 

“ Wreatled well—and overthrown 
More than bis enemies.” 

The young man was not “afraid to take his fortune 
up.” The result was, that shortly after the hurling 
match, there was what the people of the country called 
an “abduction,” and the Crofton family a “ mésalliance 
never to be forgiven;” in matter-of-fact speech, they 
ran away by mutual consent, and were married beyond 
all power of protest or disapprobation of friends to 
separate them. 

The young bride, with great good sense, entirely 
accepted her new position, and made the best of it. 

She was an extremely clever woman, who discharged 
her duties in all respects as a farmer’s wife, and ob- 
tained in the condition of life to which she had de- 
scended, the respect and influence she was calculated 
to have won in her own sphere. But the marriage 
was none the less indiscreet, neither was it a happy 
one, for she had no#, like Desdemona, 

“beheld Othello’s visage in his mind.” 

Her husband seems to have been a jolly, racketting 
Trish boy; he was frequently absent on all manner of 
rustic frolies, hurling matches, fairs and other occa- 
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sions, for the display of his vanity and those qualities 
which had bewitched her, but from which now, so far 
as she was concerned, all glamour had departed. 

She was a woman of genius, a poetess and musi- 
cian; she cultivated her natural gifts, and found in 
art a resource against unavailing regret for the po- 
sition in life which she had left, and it was her best 
preservative against disgust at her present surround- 
ings. She was appreciated by her Irish neighbours, 
who love’ music and song; they gave her the sobriquet 
of Clasagh na Valla, or the “Harp of the Valley;” 
she was eminent for her skill as a performer on the 
Trish harp, and for her poems in the Irish tongue; so 
her life did not pass entirely without sympathy and 
recognition. She had one son, named Robert, who 
seemed to unite the most remarkable peculiarities of 
both his parents. 

He resembled his father in stature and personal 
beauty, and he had the artistic and poetical instincts 
of his mother; he had also a magnificent musical voice 
of extraordinary compass. His mother devoted her- 
self to giving him the best education in her power; in 
this she had the good-natured assistance of the parish 
priest, who was an ex-member of the Jesuits’ College 
of Liege, and occasionally, the Protestant incumbent 
of the parish gave his aid. The young pupil of this 
combined instruction showed his gratitude by impar- 
tially intoning Low Mass in the early Sabbath morning 
with Father Mahony, and later in the day singing the 
New Version of Sternhold and Hopkins in the pariah 
church with his mother, who was a Protestant. In 
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this way, with a little French taught by Father Ma- 
hony with the true Belgian accent, a little Latin and 
English, together with reading in a few volumes of 
Trish traditionary lore belonging to his mother, who 
also gave him his musical, poetical and- historical 
teaching, from the first arrival of the Crofton down to 
the latest contemporary grievance, the education of 
the young Robert Owenson went on until he had 
reached his seventeenth year. 

About that time a great sensation was caused in the 
neighbourhood by the arrival of a stranger bearing the 
name of Blake, who proceeded to take possession of 
the castle of the Blakes of Ardfry, after a long inter- 
regnum, as the lineal descendant of the original pro- 
prietors of the estate.* He had been brought up in 
foreign parts, and was the possessor of » large West 
Indian property in addition to his Irish estate. He 
was a man of great eccentricity, singular accomplish- 
ments, and an utter stranger to the habits and manners 
of the country in which he was called upon to succeed 
to an ancient property. Mr. Blake was struck with 
the originality of ali he saw around him in Ireland. 
He was anxious also, as a landlord, to improve the 
condition of the peasantry on his estate, and to study 
their habits. 

A Protestant himself, he, nevertheless, visited im- 
partially both the Protestant and Catholic places of 
worship in the parish. One Sunday, when he attended 
High Mass, he was struck with the beauty of a young 

-fresh voice which rose distinctly above ail others. He 
® Tho Blakes of Meulo were branch of the ancient family of Ardfry. 
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was somewhat surprised, when an hour later he heard 
the same voice in the Protestant Church accompanied 
by a female soprano of great delicacy and some science, 
singing the magnificent ffymn : 

“O come, loud anthems let us aing.” 


Mr. Blake was an eminent musician, fresh from the 
schools of Italy and Paris. 

He soon made himself acquainted with the name, 
quality, and residence of the owners of the two voices, 
and the next day paid a visit in form to the persons 
who had so charmed and surprised him. 

The manners and style of Clasagh na Valla con- 
vinced him that he was in the presence of a gentle- 
woman. Her husband was absent on one of his many 
frolics, It was new to Clasagh na Valla to have 
the society of one of her own class, and the motives 
of kindness which had brought Mr. Blake, although 
expressed with some coldness and formality, neverthe- 
less worked upon her and warmed her to a degree of 
communicativeness which possibly surprised him. She 
told him her history, and ascribed the ruin of her hus- 
band’s family, and its present low estate, to the dis- 
honesty of a member of Mr. Blake's family in former 
times. 

A Catholic, Mac Owen, had once entrusted some 
landed property to a Protestant Blake. A Bill of 
Discovery was filed by him against the owner, the 
ruin of the confiding Catholic ensued, and the tradi- 
tional memory of the wrong had become exaggerated 
in its progress until it had become the standing griev- 
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ance of the family, and in Clasagh na Valla it had 
certainly found the most eloquent and spirited of its 
narrators. Right or wrong in her belief, her eloquence 
and beauty interested the Lord of Ardfry; and whether 
he believed or not the imputation upon the memory of 
his remote kinsman, it is certain that he conceived the 
notion of turning the peculiar talents of young Owenson 
to his own account; the naiveté and natural abilities 
of the boy promising amusement to one who was or 
dinarily peu amusable. He offered to receivt Robert. 
Owenson into his family, if his parents would part 
with him, and to make him his own special protégé. 
He promised that he should receive such an education 
as would fit him for any liberal profession, and for the 
position of a gentleman in society. 

The parents consented. Clasagh na Valla was 
proud of the effect her eloquence had produced. She 
beheld her son already restored to the position in life 
which she believed to be his lawful birthright, out-of 
which he had been defrauded by the accident of her 
having married below her station. The father con- 
sented; probably he was not able to stand against his 
wife's eloquence; possibly he could not get leave to say 
a word against it, and possibly, too, he may have 
thought it a fine thing for his son “to get his own 
again” from a Blake; at all events, it is certain that with 
the consent of all parties Mr. Blake took young Owen- 
son into his own house and made him his companion. 

Mr. Blake was not a good person to whom to entrust 
the destinies of a young man. He was an intel- 
lectual epicurean, profoundly selfish, and prepared to 
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make every accident of his life subservient to his use, 
convenience, or delectation; confirmed in celibacy, 
and living only for himself, he saw he could make of 
his protégé a submissive dependent, an accomplished 
companion and an efficient future secretary, likely to 
be useful to him in the management of his estate, 
from being versed in Irish affairs from early habits 
and associations; above all, he would make a maestro 
de capello, who, after the fashion of foreign houses, 
would superintend his music and infinitely contribute 
to his amusements. 

Young Owenson resided with Mr. Blake so long as 
he continued on his Irish estates, but Mr. Blake soon 
grew weary of the monotony of this remote existence 
and of provincial pursuits—-the improvement of his 
tenantry included. . 

After a few months he set out to go to London, 
where he had « house in Russell Street. He stopped 
a few days én route in Dublin. Amongst other reasons, 
he wished to furbish up and render presentable the 
young wild Irishman he was about to introduce to his 
London acquaintance and friends. The Connaught 
suit of genuine ratteen was exchanged for the fashion- 
able costume of the day; his luxuriant black locks— 
shaggy and picturesque—were transformed into the 
eoiffure poudré and ailes de pigeon which had suc- 
ceeded the wigs of the preceding half-century. Thus 
dressed and disguised, he accompanied Mr. Blake 
to the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, to witness the per- 
formance of “Coriolanus,” by Mossop, the great tra- 
gedian of the age, whose father, a Protestant clergy- 
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man in France, had christened my father nearly twenty 
years before. In the same font, Oliver Goldsmith 
(who was my father’s second cousin once removed) 
had also been christened, and by the same clergy- 
man. 

This was the first theatre he had entered—the first 
dramatic performance he had ever witnessed—he was 
not ignorant of Shakespeare, for Shakespeare hes at 
all times been more read and better understood, or 
rather felt, even in the remote provinces of Ireland, 
than in the country which has the glory of his birth. 
The drama was, at this epoch, in Ireland at the acmé 
of its popularity and its influence. Dublin supplied 
London with its best actors and its best dramatista, 
and the Irish stage was, for a time, almost a fourth 
power in the state. Young Owenson was “not touched 
but rapt, not wakened but inspired.” From that mo- 
ment the son of Clasagh na Valla had discovered his 
vocation, and, though in future years he worked it out 
under the influence of a far different temperament to 
that of his countryman Mossop, the impression and 
intention remained indestructible. 

In a few days from this memorable night, Mr. 
Blake and his young protégé arrived in London, at 
the comfortable mansion of the former in Great 
Russell Street. He lost not a moment in seeking 
to render those abilities available, for which he had 
chosen his young charge on so short an experience. 
Mr. Blake was well acquainted with all that was 
most eminent in the musical society of London — 
professional and amateur, of which his own house was 

VOL. I. E 
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the resort. Among the most celebrated was Dr. 
Arne, thé reviver, perhaps it might be said, the 
founder, of English opera, the composer of Artaxerxes, 
and of many operas now forgotten. Arne wus par- 
ticularly skilful in instructing vocal performers. The 
young Irish melodist gave him a proof of the quality 
of his voice, which he declared to be one of the finest 
baritones he ever heard, and particularly susceptible 
of that quality of intonation then so much admired 
and now so much out of fashion, the falsetto, then in- 
troduced from the Italian school. Arne had at 
that time completely merged his reputation os a 
teacher in his higher qualification of a maestro; and 
his grand opera of Artaxerxes placed him at the head 
of all English composers; he, therefore, declined 
taking his friend’s musical protégé as his pupil, but 
strongly recommended him to Dr. Worgan, the cele- 
brated blind organist of Westminster Abbey, rival of 
Dr. Burney, and the first singing master of the day. 
Dr. Worgan accepted the cultivation of a voice and 
ear so rare and perfect, and Mr. Blake paid a liberal 
entrance fee for the admission of his protégé into the 
evening classes, twice a week, of this singularly gifted 
blind instructor. The mornings of young Owenson 
were otherwise employed; he was placed for some 
hours daily under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Eyle, 
who kept one of those academies then numerous in 
London, where elocution, mathematics, the English 
classics and the rudiments of Latin were taught; 
similar to that opened by Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
Brinsley Sheridan, on his retreat from his arduous 
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reign over the insatiable vanities of an Irish theatre 
and the caprices of an Irish audience. 

The rest of the young man’s time was devoted to 
the domestic régime of his protector; a good arithme- 
tician, es most Irish lads are, he audited the Irish ac- 
counts, which were forwarded by Mr. Blake’s agent 
from the county of Galway; he took the foot of his 
dinner-table, having been systematically taught to 
carve by the old butler, a jealous and confidential ser- 
vant, and, above all, he sung his delightful Irish melo- 
dies with their genuine Irish words, to the very bad ac- 
companiment of Mr. Blake himself on the harpsichord, 
whose incompetent performance induced the young 
amateur to study counterpoint, and so accompany him~- 
self. Qwenson had charge of the house in Russell 
Street in the absence of his protector on visits to the 
seats of his friends in the country, among whom was 
Lord Clare the protector of Goldsmith. 

Mr. Blake only once visited his estates in Ireland 
during the residence in his family of young Owenson, 
whom he treated with a condescension too marked 
ever to be construed into familiarity; a circumstance 
which often roused “the blood of the Mirabels,” and 
occasioned a petulance of manner better becoming 
a wild chief of the MacOwens in other times, than 
a dependent of the Anglo-Norman gentleman of the 
present. Of all the advantages which that dependant 
enjoyed from his position, the excellent male society 
occasionally assembled at Mr. Blake's table, was the 

* most profitable and delightful; almost ell the literary 
men of the day were among his guests, and the Gerard 
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Street Club were, with Garrick himself, his frequent 
guests; but there was one, above all others, among 
these high bidders for- immortality, who had a pecu- 
liar interest in young Owenson’s heart and the 
strongest claim on his admiration—this was his coun- 
tryman and relative, Oliver Goldsmith. His parents 
had furnished him with a letter of introduction to 
Goldsmith; and those claims made upon him for their 
son on the plea of kith, kin and relationship ;—ties 
always admitted in Ireland to the remotest genera- 
tion, were accepted with all that genial cordiality pe- 
culiar to Goldsmith’s happy temperament. A diffe- 
rence in age of nearly twenty years, still left Gold- 
smith nearly upon a par with his young countryman 
in ignorance of the world, and in ingenuousness of 
temper and feeling; his kindness was unbounded, but 
it was not always advantageous, and he who wanted 
@ guardian over his own actions, such as the stern 
Johnson, was ill qualified to become Mentor to one 
whose natural tastes and national character were as 
easy and indiscreet as his own. Goldsmith was at 
that time in all the delirium of his passion for the 
theatre, where he had already brought out his charm- 
ing comedy She Stoops to Conquer. He was inti- 
mate with the managers of both theatres, including 
Garrick, his earliest and fast friend; with Sheridan, his 
splendid countryman, as well as with the celebrated 
musical lessees of Covent Garden, Signor Giordani and 
Dr. Fisher. Goldamith being an habitué of the green- 
room of both the Royal theatres, he occasionally and 
unnecessarily took his young countryman to those 
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dangerous jfoyers of art and beauty which proved 
perilous to men of greater discretion than either of 
the two Irishmen. But danger awaited the younger 
man in a smaller and more intimate circle. Among 
the eminent artists of the day, who occasionally 
presented themselves in the highest classes of Dr. 
Worgan, was the then beautiful and celebrated Ma- 
dame Weichsel, wife of the primo violoncello of the 
Italian opera, and mother of the greatest English vo- 
calist of after times, Mrs. Billington. Madame Weich- 
sel was the prima donna of His Majesty's Theatre, and 
was, or had been, the prima donna assoluta over the 
heart of the famous Duc de Nivernois, at that time 
ambassador from France at the Court of St. James. 
The foreign siren was no longer young, and perhaps 
was not the less dangerous on that account; her en- 
gagement at the Italian Opera House did not prevent 
her occasional performances upon the English stage, 
and her engagement to play the part of Mundane in 
Dr. Arne’s Artawerzes. She was induced to study 
that elaborate réle, under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Worgen: in the duets between the Persian he- 
roine and her lover Arbaces, the stage lover was fre- 
quently absent without leave, and his place was too 
readily supplied by Dr. Worgan’s favourite young Irish 
pupil, Robert Owenson. Never was “Fair Aurora, 
prythee, stay,” more passionately sung, and had old 
Weichsel been as apprehensive as the father of Cyrus, 
the Irish Arbaces would have given cause of uneasi- 
“ness to that worthy gentleman, while the Duc de Ni- 
vernois might have applied at home for a lettre de 
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cachet against his successful rival. This liaison had 
already lasted some time when Mr. Blake resolved on 
a journey to Ireland, refusing his young companion 
the permission to accompany him, for young Owenson 
had occasionally shown symptoms of the mal de pays. 
He wes left, therefore, the unrestricted master of his 
own actions, and at liberty to follow his own devices 
in London. 

During the absence of Mr. Blake in Ireland, as 
was thought, Madame Weichsel consented to “star 
it” for one night at Vauxhall. Young Owenson 
accompanied her thither. When she entered the or- 
chestra, it was discovered that the singer who was to 
take part in the duet of “Fair Aurora” had not ar 
rived. She insisted that her companion -should take 
his place, and her request was too seducing to his 
vanity to be refused. He was in full dress; which 
was as indispensable then for Vauxhall as for the 
opera. He was announced as an amateur who had 
kindly offered to take the place of the original Ar- 
baces, ‘who had been attacked by sudden indisposi- 
tion,” &e, “Fair Aurora” was sung con amore, ap- 
plauded and encored. Among the audience, however, 
was one neither expected nor desired; it was Mr. 
Blake, who had suddenly returned home unannounced, 
and finding the house deserted except by the old 
major domo, who could give no account of the young 
viceroy who had been left. over him, except that he 
had dressed and gone to Vauxhall. Mr. Blake, who 
followed his example, somewhat out of humour, ar- 
rived just as Arbaces was finishing his duet! The 
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truant did not return to Great Russell Street till the 
third night of his absence; and then went back, never 
imagining that his patron had returned. He found 
his trunks in the hall, packed and corded; a letter 
from Mr. Blake was put into his hand by the butler, 
who sent out for a hackney-coach, had the trunks 
placed upon it whilst young Owenson read his letter, 
and then inquired whither he wished the coach to be 
driven? Too indignant to express surprise or irrita- 
tion, he replied promptly, “To Dr. Goldsmith's,” and 
drove off never more to cross the threshold of his of- 
fended patron. The letter was concise; in it Owenson 
was dismissed with unqualified decision, and it con- 
tained an order on Mr. Blake’s banker for three hun- 
dred pounds, which he intended to be the last proof of 
his generosity. Young Owenson wrote a brief reply, 
accepting his dismissal, and returning the order with 
all the coolness with which it had been offered to him. 
Goldamith received him with all the sympathy and 
his scheme of independence. 

Young Owenson had been more than four years 
resident in London, and had benefitted considerably 
by the instructions which Mr. Blake had liberally as- 
sisted him to acquire. An accomplished musician, he 
had aleo derived much advantage from those lessons 
in elocution, which young men, whether preparing for 
the stage or the pulpit, were then taking, at an epoch 
when declamatory recitation was indispensable to suc- 
ceas in the sentimental comedies and high-flown trage- 
dies of the day. The two cousins, putting their Irish 
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heads together, pronounced in favour of the drama, as 
@ profession best suited to the talents and personal de- 
portment of the young adventurer who was now thrown 
upon himself. Goldsmith, although devoted to Irish 
music, and full of admiration for my father’s musical 
talents, encouraged him in the idea that acting would 
be his forte, and tragedy his spécialité! Goldsmith 
had just made up a quarrel with Garrick, and he made 
use of the renewal of their amity to give Owenson a 
letter of introduction to that “abridgment of all that 
is pleasant in man,” which he presented in person. 
The interview took place at Garrick’s house in the 
Adelphi; the manager was gracious and favourable; 
and the son of Clasagh na Valla, in spite of his brogue, 
was permitted to make his first appearance in the high 
tragic part of Tamerlane! Tamerlane was, alas! a 
failure! as was only likely. It was declared by the 
critics to be not only bad, but absurd; and the bringing 
forward a débutant in that important part, a débutant 
who was a mere stripling, speaking with an, Irish 
brogue, was declared to be one of the greatest insults 
ever offered to the town. The Irish Tamerlane, backed 
by his staunch ally, Oliver Goldsmith, begged for an- 
other hearing, and selected the part of Alexander the 
Great; but Garrick entirely declined to listen to the 
petition, flung the letter on the table, and Tamerlane 
retired for a short time into private life. This check did 
not, however, quench his spirit nor abate his hope. He 
made his next appearance as Captain Macheath in The 
Beggar's Opera. This character was more in accord- 
ance with his genius; he was received with applause; 
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which had the good effect of securing for him a per- 
manent and profitable engagement for the next two 
years at Covent Garden, of which theatre the principal 
lessees and managers were Mr. Haines, Signor Gior- 
dani and Dr. Fisher, a celebrated composer and vio- 
linist of the day. The two latter gentleraen, whom 
* Owenson had known at Dr. Worgan’s, had evinced 
much kindness for him there and remained his friends. 
Years afterwards they were his guests and fre- 
quent visitors at his house in Dublin. He was now 
fairly launched in a profession, with a fair prospect of 
an honourable maintenance. The principal event 
which befel him during the next few years was his 
marriage with Miss Hill, the daughter of Mr. Hill, a 
respectable burgess of the ancient city of Shrewsbary. 
The brother of the lady had been a fellow student of 
Mr. Owenson in Mr. Eyle’s classes; he had been 
charmed to infatuation with his companion’s talents, 
and @ friendship had sprung up between them, very 
ardent on Mr. Hill’s part. On the occasion of his 
father being raised to the mayoralty of Shrewsbury, 
there was open house kept at Christmas, and young 
Hill invited his friend to come down and share the 
festivities. Miss Jane Hill, pious and prudent as the 
daughter of a substantial burgher ought to be— 
“ Sober, steadfast, and demure,” 
was nevertheless not proof against the fascinations of 
the handsome Irishman. Nothing, however, came of 
* it at that time, and the flame thus kindled might and 
probably would have died out, but that the sudden 
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death of her sister obliged her to come to London to 
take charge of her brother-in-law’s household for a 
time. This led to the renewal of her acquaintance 
with Mr. Owenson. Much as her brother liked him, 
he had no wish for a negrer connection, and the mayor’s 
objection to receiving an actor for a son-in-law was 
insuperable. Miss Hill settled the matter by consent- 
ing toa clandestine marriage. The death of her father 
followed not long afterwards, leaving her the mistress of 
a moderate but independent fortune. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MY FATHER’S STORY CONTINUED. 


Manrrrmp, and twice a father of short-lived children, he 
was called upon for prudent consideration by the ne- 
cessities of his position and the prudential suggestions 
of his wife. 

She hated the stage although she loved the actor. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Owenson’s brilliant success in 
Sheridan’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger, and Cumberland’s 
Major O’Flaherty, in both which he had been the 
remplagant of Mr. Hirst and Mr. Mudie, who knew 
as much of Ireland as they did of New Zealand. 
Their English audiences, however, be it said, were sa- 
tisfied, for they had not yet got beyond the conventional 
delineation of Teague and Father Foigarde, types of 
Trish savagery and Catholic Jesuitism. Cumberland 
and Sheridan both thanked my father for redeeming 
their creations from caricature; but in spite of their 
encomiums, he compromised with my mother’s preju- 
dices, and for the nonce gave up the stage for the 
church; that is, he became one of the best and most 
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highly esteemed oratorio singers of the day, exchang- 
ing the boards of Covent Garden for the orchestra of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Sacred music was just then the rage throughout 
England, especially in London, which had only a few 
years before slowly awakened to the merits of Handel, 
owing to the success of his “ Messiah” in Dublin. 

There were few cathedrals to which my father was 
not summoned when oratorios were celebrated. Sacred 
music was not then celebrated only in cathedrals, but 
in theatres, concert halls, and music rooms. 

The pupil of Arne and Weigern, whose science was 
assisted by the noblest voice, obtained all the success 
he desired, and a good income, which he enjoyed in 
the best company, which favourable circumstances had 
procured for him. My mother was satisfied—but my 
father was not, for he wanted to return to the stage— 
“tig my vocation, Hal!” 

After a few years residence in England, an accident 
occurred which restored him for ever to the profession 
he liked and the country he loved. 

Through the medium of his theatrical friends he had 
access to the green-rooms of all the metropolitan 
theatres, and he did not let his privilege lie idle, 
though he found there the charms which Johnson de- 
clared he had found it so difficult to resist. 

Treland had for the lest half-century lent to the 
English drama, not only her best writers, but her best 
actors, and occasionally borrowed them back for her 
own theatres. 

The patentee of the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, 
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Dublin, was at that time Richard Daly, Esq., of Castle 
Daly, a gentleman of high pretensions to birth and 
respectability, and above all to personal advantages. 
He had married a beautiful and fashionable actress, 
Miss Bersante. Being a younger son, he had no pat- 
rimony, but his family interest procured him the 
patenteeship of the Theatre Royal, in Cross Street, and 
as was usual, he came annually to London to recruit 
his company. 

Mr. Daly had happened to be behind the scenes on 
the night when my father had been playing Major 
O'Flaherty, and had heard Mr. Cumberland say, shaking 
him by the hand, “ Mr. Owenson, I am the first author 
who has brought an Irish gentleman on the stage, and 
you are the first who ever played it like a gentleman.”* 

Daly, who became « constant visitor at my father’s 
house when in town, made him an offer to become 8 
small shareholder in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and 
deputy-manager; with the right of acting any charac- 
ters he chose, in his own répertoire; Don Carlos, in 
the Duenna, and Careless, in the School for Scandal 
were added; the chief merit, of both these parts being 
the songs, which he sang in perfection. 

Mr. Daly had taken it into his head that my father 


# One evening, at the Countess of Charleville’s, the celebrated Mrs. 
Abifigdon, talking to me when I was playing my own charsoter of the 
‘Wild Irish Girl, inquired affectionately after my father, saying, Of 
all the managers I ever had to deal with he was the most of a gentle- 
man. I was present when Mr, Cumberland paid him the pretty com- 
pliment on his playing Major O'Flaherty.” 
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would make a first-rate disciplinarian in a theatre 
where there had never yet been any discipline. 

Of all this transaction my poor dear mother knew 
nothing till the articles were signed and sealed; but 
with a promise that she should return to England the 
moment she found Ireland unpleasant, my father found. 
the means to reconcile her to his own views. Ah/ 
Pdoquence de mari! it is worth all the logic in the 
world. 

On her arrival in Ireland, my mother did her best 
to make her penal settlement supportable. My father 
took a pretty villa for her at Drumcondra, a lovely 
village, well known to the Stellas and Delaneys, the 
Monte Pincio of the Dublin dramatists and artists of 
the day. 


My mother brought over with her an old Welsh ser- 
vant maid; like herself, a disciple of Lady Hunting- 
don; @ great comfort to her in her banishment to the 
land of potatoes and papists, both of which she hated 
with Christian inveteracy and culinary prejudice. 

She wrote to an English friend, the wife of a Wes- 
leyan minister, who had opened “a little concern of 
his own,” at Portarlington, the asylum of Protestant 
refugees from France, to procure for her a maid to be 
about her own person, a pretorian guard in that land 
of idolatry. 

My mother’s friend sent her, in reply to her appeal, 
one of the children’s maids from the great Huguenot 
school in Ireland, the well known Madame Terson, 
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where I had myself the honour and happiness of being 
educated. The maid’s name was Mary Cane, which 
my mother changed to Molly, because she would have 
no mariolatry in her family; and as Molly was a wit 
as well as a workwoman, and an excellent one, my 
father applied ta her the pun of Molle atque facitum. 

This passed into a sobriguet which degenerated into 
“Molly Adkinson.” She was also called “French 
Molly,” on the strength of a few words of bad French 
and an affectation of broken English. Servants in 
Ireland were at that time like the chorus in the Greek 
tragedy, and took that part in the household drama 
to which their sympathy and fidelity then entitled 
them. 

Molly made her way with my mother by amusing 
her, and contrived, as is always the case, to introduce 
divers members of her family as “followers.” One 
of these, and the only man servant in our establish- 
ment, gave himself the title of “James the Butler,” 
and both Molly and he had been some time in my 
mother’s service when she discovered that both were 
Catholics! ! 

As they had neither revealed nor concealed the cir- 
cumstance, my mother dropped into their indifference, 
and accepted their good works without reference to 
their falee faith. 

In Celtic nations, cLANSHIP supersedes all other 
affections. Friendship sits lightly, and love more 
lightly, for both are generally the result of impulse; 
in Irish, * to fancy” means to love: 

“All my fancy is for Nency—hark, sweet tally ho!” 
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day at the hospitable table of the then member for 
Dublin, George Hampden Evans, I had the good for- 
tune to sit next my friend the O’Connor Don, of Bal- 
Iyna Gar, as legitimate a representative of the supreme 
kings of Ireland as any sovereign, on or off his throne, 
at this moment in Europe. I perceived him throwing 
looka, very like defiance, across the table, at: our oppo- 
site neighbour and mutual acquaintance, the Honour- 
able Mr. Ffrench, M.P., which induced me to ask, 
“Are you not on good terms with the Ffrench 
family?” “I have no reason to be, at all events. 
You, of course, know the way they have treated us.” 
I pleaded ignorance, and he then entered on a long 
detail of grievances, public and private, of which the 
Ffrench’s were the cause, to the O'Connor's. He was 
interrupted in the middle by Mr. Ffrench asking him 
to take wine, to which he courteously responded, and 
then resumed his story. ‘ But when,” said I, “did 
all this happen—lately?” ‘Well, not very long ago, 
in the last years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
After dinner, Mr. Ffrench came to me, and said, “I 
am sure Q’Connor Don was complaining of me.” I 
said, “rather.” ‘“ What did he accuse us of?” “Oh 
of robbing him, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
“Well,” said he, “and if we did, were we not robbed 
ourselves by the Cromwellians? I forget all about it, 
but I know there was an old grudge; and it is very 
odd, that though I forgive him he cannot forgive 
me?” Among the true Irish the language of praise 
and invective passed all bounds, and formed the lead- 
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they had a parliament in which to expend it. 

After a friendship and intimacy of some yeara, my 
father and Mr. Daly broke off in « violent and sudden 
fit of temper and petulance. As there is no interest 
in such details, it is sufficient to say that he and 
Mr. Daly dissolved their partnership, and “all the 
counsel that they two had shared,” was broken up for 
ever. 

My father erected his flag before that time-honoured 
monument of past pleasures, the old Music Hall of 
Fish Shamble Street. 

He flew to Mr. Byrne of Cabantely, one of the 
greatest proprietors and finest Irish gentlemen of the 
day, whose property the Music Hall was. My father 
had known him in London, both at Mr. Blake’s and 
at Lord Clare's, Mr. Byrne endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his mistaken speculation; but persuasion 
has no hold over passion, and my father took a lease 
for ninety-nine years, with a pepper-corn fine, of a 
fabric that looked as if it would not last a month. 

Here he hoped to realise the dream of his life, the 
restoration of the drama to its pristine importance and 
intent, in moral and social influence, as Mr. Sheridan, 
his eminent predecessor in theatrical management, had 
hoped yet failed to do some years before. One of my 
father’s maxims was, that civilization would best be 
promoted by erecting theatres, like Martello towers, at 
regular intervals over the land for the protection and 
instruction of the national mind: 

VOL. 1. F 
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“ To hold as ‘twere the mirror up to nature; to ehew virtue her own. 

featnre ; scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure.” 
At 2 moment when Irish nationality was rising above 
the level of unavailing complaint; when Irishmen 
hawked their grievances as beggars hawk their sores; 
when the glorious body of Irish volunteers became the 
Pritorian bands of the land, not to impose, but to 
break her chains; my father snatched the epithet, and 
gave his theatre the name of “National.” He was 
backed by some of the best men of the time; patriots, 
in the best sense of the word; and he set about his 
theatrical reformation with all the zeal and all the 
indiscretion of true Irishman. 

His family then consisted of his wife and two little 
girls, Sydney and Olivia, the elder under jive years.* 

My poor distracted mother gladly took refuge in 
her pretty country house at Drumcondra, leaving my 
father, “‘ like Nature in her great works—alone.” 

She took the opportunity also of visiting her Wes- 
Jeyan friend at Portarlington, in the hope of prevailing 
on Madame Terson, the head of the great French 
Huguenot school, to take the elder of her little 
girls, whose susceptibility of impression made her 
mother fearful of the influence of priests and players 
—those bétes noires of her life. Madame Terson re- 
fused the infant pupil, as too young and too lively for 
her sober establishment, but promised to receive her 
when she should have attained her ninth year—a pro- 


© The reader must exercise his own discretion as to dates.—Ep. 
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mise she religiously fulfilled, though the anxious mother 
was not then alive to claim it. 

Our maid Molly of course accompanied us to Drum- 
condra. These Irish servants of the family were a 
race by themselves. 

Familiar as the Mascarilles, the Scapios, the Lisettes, 
and the Dorines of the French stage,—sometimes as 
witty, and always as humorous,—they frequently 
made a claim to participate in the affairs of the 
family, because they believed themselves related to the 
family. Dropping the “O” or the “Mac,” which 
signified the chieftain of the sect, Pat Kavanagh could 
prove himself descended from the Kavanaghs, kings of 
Leinster; Thady Connor came lineally, ‘and that not 
fifty years ago,” from O’Connor, king of all Treland; 
and Dennis Brian, “if every one had their right,” was 
the “ra’al O’Brian, prince of Thomond.” 

On the passing of the Emancipation Bill, several 
Catholic gentlemen who had dropped the suspicious 
cognomen, resumed it, without fear of being suspected 
to have any intention to resume the estates or princi- 
palities along with them. A Catholic friend of ours, 
dining with us one day, was addressed as usual, and 
asked to take fish; he moodily replied: “I'L trouble 
you for the vowel bit, if you please!” 

If there is any merit in my delineation of Mac Rory, 
in O'Donnel, 1 owe it to the photographic impressions 
of some of the models in my own little domestic esta- 
blishment who unconsciously sat to me. 

The pride they take in their own country, even in 


* Bee lotter in the appendix from Pat Butler to Lord Ormond’s agent. 
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its most unhappy times, comes out strongly when they 
accompany their masters to England or on foreign 
travel. 

My husband and myself having received the honour 
of a command to dine with their Majesties of Belgium, 
at the palace at Brussels, I was followed to the ante- 
chamber by my Irish footman, Pat Grant (who figures 
in my novel of the Princess as Denis Fagan) to receive 
orders. I said as I was taking off my cloak, “ This 
is a noble palace, Grant;” he answered with a look 
fall of reproach and contempt, “ Well, then, I wondher 
to hear your ladyship say that—you that has been at 
the Castle of Dublin.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MY MOTHER. 


My Morar! there is something infinitely dear and 
tender in that name, and though all mothers may not 
be equally dear and tender, still it is the declared in- 
tention of Nature that they should be so. 

I gratefully acknowledge the memory of my mo- 
ther’s worth, and early as I lost her, if there has ever 
some out in my poor nature a show of discretion 
and a scantling of that most uncommon quality, com- 
mon sense, I owe it to her,—it is my inheritance from 
my excellent English mother. 

A degree of common sense tempered down in me 
that exuberance of imagination which was the bane of 
my father’s prosperity. 

My mother came from her native land, an enemy of 
all slovenliness in habits, conduct, or mind. 

She was disgusted with the dirty Dublin houses of 
that day, though in ostentatious finery they far sur- 
passed anything she had ever seen in the old pictu- 
resque houses of Shrewsbury, with their black and 
white fagades, and their pent-house roofs. 
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The society tried her as much as the houses; she 
was overwhelmed, offended and distressed at the style 
of conversation which then prevailed in company; the 
broad allusions to subjects which are now not men- 
tionable to ears polite, but which were common enough 
in the days of the Swifts and Stellas, and were the de- 
light of the Lady Berkleys and the Lady Betty Ger- 
mains of the vice-regal court. She was utterly dis- 
gusted at the doubles entendres freely introduced; she 
could not find either excuse or compensation in the 
wit they often brought along with them. The collo- 
quial habit of what was then called “ selling bargains,” 
had not yet died out, the jest of which consisted in 
involving 2 person unconsciously into the utterance or 
the implication of some word or meaning, which placed 
the party in anything but a delicate dilemma. 

Neither Catholic priest nor Protestant parson was 
spared; indeed, both parties bore the brunt of such 
jokes with an unblushing laugh, for the jokes usually 
alluded to their supposed success in gallantry,—an 
imputation which no Irishman of any profession can 
ever heartily resent. 

The tendency to wit, or to its substitute—fun, had 
been a fashion in Ireland from the time of Charles the 
Second. Ladies of fashion played their game of equi- 
‘voque, and 

“ Lips that not by words pleased only” 
were sometimes desecrated by repartees which would 


not have been permitted in the ruelle of Ninon de 0 En- 
clos; and one of the fairest daughters of the Irish 
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peerage uttered epigrams in regal and vice-regal sa- 
tons, which Woffington or Catlin would hardly have 
risked in the green-room or behind the scenes; and 
such as Kitty Clive would never have breathed in the 
chaste retreat of “ Little Strawberry.” My mother’s 
matter-of-fact disposition and natural truthfulneas were 
distressed and perplexed by the lively, brilliant ex- 
aggeration, which was the prevailing tone of conver- 
sation and of daily life. 

She had received as much education as women of 
her class ever received in England—and no more. 
She had no accomplishments, no artistic tendencies, 
but she was a good English scholar, and was tho- 
roughly well acquainted with the popular English 
literature of her time. She was familiar with the 
works of Pope, Addison (she had his Spectator by 
heart), all Shenstone’s innocent pastorals, which she 
discordantly hummed end teught us to the music of 
Jackson of Exeter, 

I can even now quote largely, and do s0, no doubt, 
to the occasional ennui of my modern friends; but it 
is entirely owing to her instructions. 

As a child I used to sing— 

“With Delia ever could I stray,” 


thumping on the table the accompaniment with « bur- 
lesque energy, imitating as well as I could the sounds 
of Jackson’s drums and trumpets, to the amusement 
of my auditors. 

«My banks they are furnished with bees,” 
was a very favourite song of her’s and mine. 
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“ P'm in love with two nymphs tht are fair, 
‘To the flowers in » garden those nymphs I compare.” 
This song my sister and myself used to drawl out 
with the solemnity of a requiem; my mother always 
substituting “ Sydney ” and “ Olivia” for the original 
heroines of the Rose and the Myrtle. : 
~ She also taught us to chaunt that noble Psalm— 


“O come, loud anthems let us sing.” 


Much of my mother’s life was of necessity passed in 
seclusion, for she avoided all society except that of a 
very few intimate friends; nevertheless, she had one 
great resource, in which she found both edification 
and amusement. 

* The habits of Irish cousinhood came forth very 
strongly under the influence of my father’s supposed 
prosperity. Poor kinsmen from Connaught were nu- 
merous, and my father had not the heart to shut his 
door against them, nor my mother either. Some- 
times they came to ask for a “shake down” at our 
house for a “few days,” (the days were seldom less 
than weeks), whilst they were in search “of a place 
under Government,” through the influence of some 
under-secretary’s under-secretary at the Castle. They 
used to spend their days in pacing the “ half acre,”* 
watching like detectives the exits and the entrances of 
their ideal patrons; but they always came home to 
Fish Shamble Street more hungry than they went out. 
I will call over the roll of our visitors during the 


* Tho Upper Castle yard, the residence of the officials. 
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season which I best recollect, from the circumstance 
of the wonderful and celebrated boy-poet, Thomas 
Dermody, being one of thenumbere The first of these 
who most struck both my sister and myself, was the 
Rev. Charles Macklin, who some few years before had 
assisted at: my christening; Fortune had not done 
much for him since that memorable epoch. My sister 
and myself were, one day, playmg in the court in 
front of our dreary house, when 2 “noddy” drove up 
to the gates, and a person stepped out cayrying @ green 
bag, with some instrument in it, under one arm, and a 
huge book and a little portmanteau in the other. We 
ran on before him as he advanced, and the “noddy” + 
man ran efter him, holding an English sixpence be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and crying, ‘Is it with a 
tester you put me off? and I come from Stoney Batter” 
with ye! and that is worth the bould thirteen any day 
in the year! And you a parson, reverend sir!” 

“T'll give you no more,” said the “ Reverend Sir,” 
while we paused, with our hands behind our backs 
and our eyes raised to “the Parson.” 

“T'll give you no more,” said his Reverence. 

“Then I'll have ye before the Court of Conscience,” 
was the reply, when his Reverence accidentally crush- 
ing the bag under his arm, a sound was emitted from 
a pair of bagpipes. Fearing the pipes were injured, he 
drew them from the bag and played a few notes of 
 Maloney’s Pig,” which struck the “noddy” man and 
the children as with magic music. 

“Will ye give us a little more sir, of that, if you 


please?” 53 
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His Reverence complied; the children danced; the 
noddy man fell in, the servants rushed out, and began 
to dance too. . 

When the music stopped, the ecstatic charioteer held 
out the tester and said, “ Here, plaize yer riverence, 
take it! By the piper that played before Moses I 
would not touch a farthing! sure, I would drive ye 
back again to Stoney Batter for nothing at all, saving 
a tune on yer beautiful pipes!” 

The music gvhich had so charmed the noddy man, 
attracted several passers-by from the streets. My 
mother threw up the window to see what was the 

“matter; she dispersed the mob by calling out in a dis- 
tressed tone, “Oh, Mr. Macklin, is that you? pray come 
in, and let the gates be shut.” 

Mr. Macklin, removing his clerical hat, displayed his 
bolt upright red hair, and gladly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

On entering, he presented my mother with an 
Oliver Cromwell Bible, which he told her “was worth 
all the books in St. Patrick’s Library;” shewing her, 
to prove its value, that the title-page of King James 
had been torn out in proof of the Low Churchism of 
its original proprietor. 

My mother accepted the gift (or bribe) with reve- 
rential gratitude, and Mr. Macklin then informed her 
that he had come by special invitation from my father 
who had not Jed her to expect such a distinction. 

“T suppose, ma’am, you know that Mr. Owenson 
is going to get up the grand mythological drama of 
Midas? and he wishes to take some lessons on the 
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pipes, which Pan is to play at the trial between him 
and Apollo! Put me any where, Madam Owenson, 
only don’t inconvanience yereelf.” 

My mother inquired whether he had lost his late 
curacy, which had, with some difficulty, been ob- 
tained for him? 

“Indeed, then, Mrs. Owenson, ma’am, I have— 
along of the villany of the honorable and reverend 
the rector, who dismissed me on hearsay on account 
of my playing my congregation out on my pipes one 
Sunday—tho’ himself lives in Paris, and never comes 
near the church; and as to the congregation, Mrs. 
Owenson, it was just my own clerk, and Mrs, Mul- 
ligan, and her daughter, relapsed Protestants, and one 
or two others, all as one, as Dean Swift snd his ‘dearly 
beloved Roger.’ The congregation was very much 
obliged to me; but somebody dirtily told the story, 
and I was turned out by return of post.” 

The story was scarcely told, when my father re- 
turned home. Mr. Macklin repeated it with such 
graphic humour as it would be impossible to throw 
upon paper; but its impression was indelible on all 
who heard it. 

To Mr. Macklin, accident soon added another io- 
cataire of a very different description—a concealed 
Jesuit priest—whose order it was then proscription 
in Ireland to receive. 

__ Molly, on her mission to the only restaurateur then 
living in Dublin, M. La Farrell, saw a tall, dark 
figure of very sinister appearance, pass through the 
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shop. There was something priestly in his appear- 
anee, and the pious Molly inquired who he was? 

“ He is a poor Catholic clergyman,” said, in a whis- 
per, a little gargotier who was weighing some Bologna 
sausages behind the counter; “I think a Jesuit; he 
lodges in our four-pair of stairs, but master says he 
will give him notice to quit before long, I think he 
is starving, but he never buys nothing from us.” 

Molly, who was my charitable mother’s almoner 
on all occasions, told her this piteous tale with many 
exaggerations. My mother sent him, by Molly, a 
small donation with a courteous note—a donation in 
money to @ man who, perhaps, if the truth were 
known, could have bought the fee simple of the whole 
estate in which she lived! 

He returned her an elegant note of thanks, with his 
name and address, and begged permission to call on 
her some evening when alone. She deemed him too 
unfortunate to be refused, and Father Farer became 
a frequent guest at her tea-table, to the entire sativ- 
faction of my father, who was much pleased to set 
him at the Rev. Mr. Macklin, particularly as my 
mother greatly enjoyed their controversial synod. ~ 

To complete the group, Mr. Langley, of Trevecca, 
came on one of Lady Huntingdon’s missions to Dub- 
lin, and spent much of his time at the Music Hall, 
bent on conversion and good dinners. My mother 
being the Protestant Pope among them all! 

These “synods,” which were held two or three 
times a week, interested her much; points of faith 
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were freely discussed, and even the Catholic servants 
‘were sometimes permitted to stand at the open door 
and benefit by the discussions. 

There was one, however, who seemed to derive a 
very particular amusement from these assemblies—it 
was my little sdf! My sister was duly sent to bed; but 
there was no getting rid of me. Not that I understood 
a sentence that was pronounced, but I was greatly in- 
terested in the expressions of triumph and defeat on 
the faces of each party. I saw everything from a 
pictorial point of view, as most children do; but the 
impressions that were made by these scenes, became, 
in after life, suggestive of inquiry and reflection. The 
group thus assembled in my mother’s sober parlour, 
comprised within itself the disunion of religious creeds 
which still engages the minds of the religious world in 
Great Britain. 

The violence of Protestant-Calvinism against the 
Trish Catholics, John Wesley at the head of the “ Pro- 
testant Association,” which he had founded, needed 
the genius, the wit, and the acrimony of Dean Swift 
to oppose and cope with them. The Catholics found 
their champion in Arthur O’Leary, whose caustic wit 
and brilliant Irish eloquence won the day. 

These dissensions left a long train of religious dis- 
putation behind them, and my mother found her ac- 
count in discussions which had become to her as her 
daily bread. 

My mother was a little Lady Huntingdon in her 
way, and exercised a despotic influence to the full 
stretch of her very limited power. Before the season 
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‘was over, however, her connexion was dissolved, and 
her relative from Trevecca was dismissed by my father 
for ever, for the following cause :—Mr. Langley often 
dined at our hospitable table, which was open to all 
ereeds; one day, however, to my father’s infinite dis- 
gust, the reverend gourmand drew from his pocket a 
bottle of some very fine sauce which, after pouring a 
little over his turbot, he re-corked and consigned again 
to his side-pocket. 

My father took no notice at “the time, but when he 
‘was gone he said to my mother, with an emphatic 
phrase now proscribed, and which Lady Townley 
used with difficulty “to gulp down” when she lost 
at cards— 

“ Jenny, my dear, I’ll be —— if that canting cousin 
of yours ever puts his feet under my mahogany 
again!” 

And he never did. 

For the rest of the connexion—the Spanish friar 
resolved himself back into the mystery whence he had 
come, and was never visible, at least in that form, 
again. 

The Rey. Charles Macklin was preferred to a curacy 
through my father’s influence with the celebrated Dr. 
Younge, Bishop of Clonfurt, on the understanding that 
he was not to play on his bagpipes in church. 

But the dispersion of these quarrelsome saints was 
followed by the advent of some lay visitors of a very 
different description. 

Two of my father’s old London friends, joint lessees 
of Covent-Garden, arrived in Dublin through the ac- 
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the best cavatina composer of the time, and whose 
pupil, Madame Sistini, was the prima donna of a semi- 
Italian Opera in Dublin, where she lisped her Italian 
airs in broken English, which had a peculiar charm 
for the capricious amateurs of the day. Her part of 
Jessamy, in Lionel and Clarissa, was followed by the 
performance of Giordani’s Son-in-Law, in which she 
played the principal part. 

Giordani had come over to superintend his own 
work, and was so bewitched with the musical sympa- 
thies of the Dublin people, that he remained and 
established an Italian Opera in a small theatre in Ca- 
pel-street, which had its rage for two or three seasons 
and then was heard of no more, but the impressario 
remained, with more pupils on his hands than he was 
able to attend to. My father’s house was his house 
of refuge; it had many advantages for him—a table 
where he was always welcome, and a piano-forte, an 
instrument which had only recently, in Dublin, suc- 
ceeded to harpsichords and spinnete. 

Musical rehearsals in the morning or the evening, 
or whenever they could be performed, and a regular 
rehearsal every Sunday evening, led to the foundation 
of the Philharmonic Society in Dublin, By an odd 
coincidence, another lessee of Covent Garden, Dr. 
Fisher, the divorced husband of Madame Storaci, and 
the first violinist of the age, was tempted over to 
Dublin immediately on his return from his tour in 
France, Italy and Germany, and a long visit to that 
royal fanatico per la musica, Frederic the Great. He 
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had come to Dublin to give a few performances at 
the Rotunda. Such musical Giros were very preva- 
lent st that time, and this distinguished itinerant 
came in search of his old friend, at the Music Hall, 
immediately after his arrival, a scene at which I was 
present. My father’s joy, my mother’s horror, and 
the servants’ astonishment made a tableau! . 

A foreign valet in showy livery, bearing a magnifi- 
cent violin case, in crimson and gold, which he depo- 
sited in the middle of the room, was followed by the en- 
trance of the great professor, who stepped in on tip-toe, 
dressed in a brown silk camlet coat lined with scarlet 
silk, illustrated with brilliant buttons, and a powdered 
and perfumed toupée, so elevated as to divide his little 
person almost in two. His nether dress was fastened 
at the knees with diamond buttons, and the atmosphere 
of the room was filled with perfume from his person. 
He kissed my father on either cheek, and my mother’s 
hand with such fervour, that she was left in doubt 
whether the gallantry were profane or indecent. : 

With the tact of a man of the world, he opened his 
violin case and presented my mother with a tour de 
gorge of Brussels’ lace, which some German princess 
had given him for his jabot. My sister and myself re- 
ceived each an embroidered aurora-coloured pincushion 
staffed with bergamot. From this time, the two emi- 
nent maestri continued the favoured guests of my 
father, to the infinite disgust of my mother, who, know- 
ing no foreign language, and hearing no other spoken 
at her table, took an earlier flight than usual to her 
house at Drumcondra. 
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Upon the occasion of these musical meetings, my 
sister and I usually crept in and hid under a table, in 
ecstasy at all we heard. Signor Giordani was s0 
struck with our musical sensibilities, that he expressed 
his surprise to my father that he did not have us 
taught, young as we were. My father’s answer I have 
never forgotten, and I am sure it had no inconsider- 
able influence on my future life. 

“Té£” said he, “I were to cultivate their talent for 
music, it might induce them some day to go on the 
stage, and I would prefer to buy them a sieve of black 
cockles from Ring’s End,* to cry about the streets 
of Dublin, to seeing them the first prima donnas in 
Europe.” This sentence I understood later—and re- 
spected. 

On looking back to this period, it seems to me, that 
our female visitors were few. 

I only remember one theatrical family who belonged 
to our circle, that of Mr. Robert Hitchcock, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, acting-manager of the Theatre Royal, 
and author of a history of the Irish stage, of great 
dramatic and historical interest. His accomplished 
and beautiful wife and daughter were received in the 
most respectable society of Dublin, particularly of the 
legal class. The young lady, in very early life, be- 
came the wife of an eminent barrister, Sir Joshua 
Green, who, as Recorder of Dublin in 1820, received 
George the Fourth on his first entrance into the 
second city of his empire. 

Another of our lady visitors is at least memorable 

* As famous for its cockles as Malhshide for ita oysters. 
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for the name she bore, though my mother used to stig- 
matize her as a “worthy dull woman,” because she 
found neither charm nor temptation in religious con- 
troversy. She was Oliver Goldsmith’s youngest sister. 
She resided with her brother, who was a respectable 
grocer in Aunger Street, at the corner of Little Long- 
ford Street; afterwards it waa the residence of Moore’s 
father, who carried on the same business in the same 
shop. I used to be called down when she came, with— 
“Sydney, come and see Miss Goldsmith.” She is 
faintly sketched in my memory, as a little, plain old 
woman, always dressed in black, in a “coal-scuttle” 
bonnet, as it was then called, with a long tin case in 
her hand, containing a rouleau of the Doctor’s,—por- 
traits which she had for sale, and one of which hand- 
somely framed, always hung over our parlour mantel- 


piece. 

She delighted to talk of the Doctor to my father, of 
which my mother sometimes complained, for though 
she adored The Vicar of Wakefield, she always called 
the author a “rake.” 

Amongst other incidents which I recollect, was the 
mysterious visit of a lady, who was one day jolted up 
our court in a sedan-chair with close-drawn curtains; 
she was received by my father alone, for my mother 
withdrew and locked herself up in her bedroom until 
she went away. 

This lady was no other than the celebrated Mrs. 
Billington, the daughter of Madame Weichsel— 

“That light that led astray” 
my father’s early steps, which he could never after- 
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wards retrace. Mrs. Billington was starring it in 
Dublin, where she enchanted all hearts and charmed 
all ears; she was the subject of a charming piece of 
poetry by Curran, as well as the object of his pas- 
sionate though passing adoration. 

A curious incident happened in connexion with 
Mrs. Billington’s name. Soon after her departure 
from Dublin, it so happened that the officers of the 
Royal Barracks had got up The Beggars' Opera tra- 
vestie, and they had prevailed on my father, who was a 
favourite guest at their mess, to act the part of Polly 
Peachum to the Captain Macheath of Mrs. Brown, one 
of the prettiest fairy-like little actresses in the world; 
my father stood six feet high in his petticoats, but so 
strong was his resemblance to Mrs. Billington, who 
had recently played the same part, that he was hailed 
with “three cheers for Mrs. Billington.” If there 
was any foundation for the supposition which assigned 
to her a filial relationship, it would be curious to trace 
her fine voice in musical descent from “Clasagh na 
Valls.” 

Mrs. Billington married in very early girlhood and 
most unhappily. She died, however, full of years and 
wealth; her house in Brompton was the resort of mu- 
sical amateurs, and her concerts were fashionable. The 
concert-room she built is still in good preservation. 

Curran’s lines “On Returning a Ring to a Lady,” 
were addressed to Mrs. Billington—they are very 
beautiful and passionate; but, perhaps, the following 
“On Mra. Billington’s Birthday,” are more appro- 
priate to the present pages :— 
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1 
“Th wreath of love and friendship twine, 
And deck it round with flowereta gay ; 
Touch the lip with rosy wine, 
"Tis Eliza's natal day! 
2 
And learns one fav’rite form to spare; 
Light o'er her tread by his command 
‘Tho hours, nor print one footstep there. 
8. 
In amorous sport the purple Spring 
Salutes her lipa in roses drest ; 
And Winter laughs, and loves to fling 
A flake of snow upon her breast. 
4 
So may thy days in happiest pace, 
Divine Bliss, glide slong ; 
Unclouded as thy angel face, 
And sweet as thy celestial song.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THOMAS DERMODY—THE POOR SCHOLAR, 


Amon the fragments of Irish learning and Irish poetry, 
left floating upon Time, from the days of Tighear- 
nach O’Brian, Abbot of Clonmacnois, who composed 
the annals of his native island in a mixture of Latin 
and Erse; from King Kimbaoth, three hundred and 
five years before Christ, down to a.p. 1088, there 
still remained, at the beginning of this century, a soli- 
tary fragment called the Poor Scholar. Some hapless 
and desolate boy inspired by Nature and taught by a 
hedge-schoolmaster, who exchanged his Greek and 
Latin, as well as a touch at the annals of the “Four 
Maisthers" for a consideration of a few sods of turf, 
eggs, or a “ sudan rhue,” (red herring). Such ea poor 
scholar might have been seen on the Dublin road, the 
via sacra of every Irish country town, plodding his 
way from Ennis to the metropolis, a satchel tied over 
his shoulder containing a few tattered books, sybilline 
leaves from Homer and Horace, a few dirty MS. 
papers in the breast of his ragged jacket, an ink-horn 
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dangling from his button-hole, and a pen stuck in the 
cord of his hat, which had long since parted with the 
greater portion of its brim, and which, with two 
shillings and one shirt, was all the personal property 
he possessed on earth. His name was Thomas Der- 
mody; he had just entered his teens, and had been 
driven from the roof of his father, 2 learned school- 
master in Ennis, but an incurable drunkard. Ex- 
hausted by “ tradging along through thick and thin,” 
his forlorn appearance led a carrier, on his way to Dublin, 
to offer him a lift on his car for the rest of the jour- 
ney, which he repaid by reciting scraps of poetry and 
telling stories—the delight of the lower Irish. Such 
boys were welcome at every cabin door, and were 
lodged and fed at the outhouses of the great. 

They reached the great western suburb of the me- 
tropolis—Thomas Street, of St. Thomas, his court— 
time immemorial the rendezvous of rebellion, both in 
ancient and modern time, and one of the gates of the 
city. . 

Here his good-natured protector dropped him, and 
he proceeded— 


“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


amidst the din and crowd, until attracted by the ap- 
pearance of some books exposed on a cobbler’s stall, 
which arrested his attention. The cobbler, with his 
eye fixed upon him, asked him what he wanted. The 
boy replied, “You have got an edition there, of 
Horace, of great value.” 

This observation induced the cobbler to ask him 
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into his stall, and discovering the utility the Poor 
Scholar might be of to him, engaged him to remain. 

Here he worked for some months in various capa- 
cities; but chiefly as librarian. This stall was fre- 
quented by a certain Dr. Holton, who supplied the col- 
lege boys with second-hand classics, which he picked 
up among the refuse of the scattered libraries of mo- 
nastic times. 

Dr. Holton took the boy home to his house, em- 
ployed him in various ways, and exhibited him to his 
friends as a model of learning and ingenuity. 

Tt happened, that the chief scene-painter of the 
Theatre Royal, frequented the library of the learned 
Doctor, and the Poor Scholar, ill fed and over- 
worked, ragged and wretched, offered himself to the 
artist on any terms he might be pleased to give him. 
Here his condition was not much improved. He was 
constantly employed in the painting room, but the gaiety 
and bustle of theatrical life bewitched him. If he 
boiled size and washed brushes all day, he heard 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at night, and this awak- 
ened a poetic vein; he produced a characteristic poem 
on the performers which excited much mirth and 
applause in the green-room. It procured him, even- 
tually, the patronage of Mr. Owenson, who. desired 
him to come that evening to his own house. 

It happened one evening, after dinner, when my 
father and mother, with my sister and myself sitting 
on a little stool at their respective feet, my mother 
telling Olivia a story, and my father humming a song 
of other times—the lament of “ Drimindhu,” or the 
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man who lost his poor cow, a song which never failed 
to elicit my tears—when the servant announced that a 
ragged. boy had come, by his master’s order, from the 
theatre, by the name of “Thomas Dermody.” 

My mother looked rather scared. “ Dermody! what 
a Papist name!” The servant was desired to wait 
awhile, and my father, turning to my mother, said in 
a deprecating tone— 

“ By-the-bye, Jenny, my dear, I- have found the 
greatest prodigy that has ever appeared since Chat- 
terton, or your own Pope, who wrote beautiful poetry 
at fourteen,” and he gave her some rapid details which 
touched her feelings. 

My mother was at once prepared to receive a guest 
so adapted to all her sympathies and tastes, and when 
James introduced a pale, melancholy-looking boy— 
shy and awkward—she pointed to a chair, and my 
father, filling him out @ glass of port, cheered him 
up with many pleasant observations, while my mother 
listened to his story, artlessly told, with profound in- 
terest. The next day Dermody came to our house 
to make it his future home, and from that time forth he 
was treated asa child of the family. Well dressed, well 
cared for, his improvement in personal appearance and 
in spirits metamorphosed him into a very personable 
young gentleman. But before this happy change was 
altogether effected, Mr. Owenson introduced him to 
Dr. Young, afterwards Bishop of Clonfart, and then 
Professor of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr. Young pronounced him an excellent classical 
scholar; and his poetry—which was almost extempo- 
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and easy flow of expression, equal to Pope. 

Dr. Young proposed to superintend his studies and 
prepare him for college. Meantime, Mr. Owenson 
presented him to Lady Moira, to Lord Charlemont, 
and several other persons of note and distinction. 

A subscription was raised of some amount to sup- 
port him in college and to lighten the burthen which 
my father had taken on himself. The Reverend Dr. 
Austen, then at the head of the first seminary in 
Treland, took him into his classes. 

Mra. Austen, a leading woman of fashion, frequently 
summoned him to her assemblies, where he wrote 
verses @ commandment and recited them with grace. 
The boy-poet was introduced, like the young Roscius 
of the day, to all the literary and fashionable society 
during the Dublin season; but his home was in the 
old Music Hall, and in the simple country house of 
Drumcondra. 

It appeared, too, that he was there happiest; and 
though his occasional absences in the evening, among 
his fine friends, was very distasteful to the sobriety of 
my mother’s habits and views for him, yet she was 
pleased by the distinction conferred on him, and she 
found in his society and literary conversation a re- 
source against the tedium of those solitary evenings 
to which my father’s absence devoted her. 

Dermody undertook to teach the children to read 
and write, a feat which he accomplished, through our 
fondness for his society and his fun, with marvellous 
celerity and success. 
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He was the best of playfellows, and he was delighted 
with our early tendency to humour; he sometimes 
rolled with laughter on the floor at our drolleries. 

He was passionately fond of music, and frequently 
made us sing beside him whilst he composed in the 
old spacious attic, which still bore the name of “the 
grove in the Music Hall.” 

He was a greater favourite with the servants than 
dependents usually are, and, perhaps, the two years so 
passed in “ books, and work, and healthful play,” were 
the happiest of his whole life, as certainly they were 
the most faultless. 

He was just on the point of being entered on the 
College books when circumstances occurred which de- 
prived him of the personal protection of his truest 
friend. Dr. Young being promoted to the bishopric of 
Clonfart, the superintendence of Dermody’s studies fell 
exclusively on Dr. Austen. The distance from Drom- 
condra, where we resided for eight months of the year, 
was pleaded as a great obstacle to his being in time to 
attend his studies, Dr. Austen residing at the other 
end of Dublin. It was resolved, therefore, that he 
should be placed in a respectable house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dr. Austen’s town residence, and near the 
College, for some part of the year; and, to the great 
regret of all parties, Dermody was removed, to lodge 
in the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Aichbone, in Grafton 
Street. They were rigid Wesleyan Methodists, and 
proprietors of a large glass and china warehouse. 

They took great exception to Dermody’s habits of 
life, and attempted his proselytiam with no other result 
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than to produce two or three very bitter epigrams 
against themselves on the part of their young lodger, 
which they found among his papers. 

Unluckily, amongst these papers was an epigram of 
much greater importance, and quite as bitter as those 
against his stiff-necked hosts. 

Mrs. Austen, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Austen, 
tres belle et tant soit peu coquette, received the dlite of 
the fashionable world at her house in Bagot Street. 
Among her guests she frequently numbered the young 
Marquis of Granby, the son of a former brilliant and 
well-remembered lord-lieutenant, who was quartered 
in the garrison. On the occasion of a fée given spe- 
cially for him by Mrs, Austen, she commanded her 
young poet laureate to compose an ode in favour of the 
vice-regal reign of the Duke of Rutland, with a well- 
turned compliment to his handsome son. Dermody 
neglected the order—perhaps “accidentally on pur- 
pose "—he thought the desire fulsome, and he had be- 
come restive. Mrs. Austen, indignant at the negli- 
gence, considering it as the refusal of an upstart de- 
pendent, made use of some expression that struck his 
Trish pride on the life nerve; she ordered him to leave 
her house and never return, he accepted the command 
and did not reappear, in the expectation of being sent 
for. Whilst in the fever of his poetical dignity, he 
wrote a bitter satire, in which the foiblés of his pa- 
troness were exaggerated into faults. This epigram 
was found by the detective Aichbone, and forwarded 
to Mr. Austen. 

Dermody was not recalled; and the subscriptions 
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already received were returned by the indignant doctor 
to their respective donors as having been lavished on 
one whose ingratitude had proved him unworthy of 

Dermody was then flung upon the world, and after 
having for a time absented himself from all his friends, 
and even from my father’s house, he was at last, through 
my father’s kindness, taken under the protection of the 
Dowager Countess of Moira, who removed him from 
Dublin and placed him in the family, and under the 
tuition of the Rev. Mr. Boyd, who was then at work 
on his translation of Dante. 

He sometimes wrote to my mother, but his letters, 
though full of affection and gratitude, were also full 
of complaint and discontent. 

My mother’s unexpected death, perhaps, bereft him 
of his best friend,—certainly of his wisest counsellor. 

Lady Moira was all goodness and generosity; but 
persons of high rank and great wealth are too far re- 
moved from the accidents and incidents of wayfaring 
life to be able to understand the impatient peevishness 
of poverty and genius combined. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MY MOTHER'S DEATH. 


My mother's death was the first touch of mortality 
that came home to my apprehension. It was my first 
affliction, as far as childhood can be afflicted, for coarser 
passions, rage, envy, jealousy may shake the nerves of 
expanding sensibility long before the deepest of all 
passions whilst it lasts sinks into sorrow or fades into 
regret, proportionate to the energy of its anguish. 

It happened that early in spring my mother met with 
an accident which was attended. by mysterious pains, 
which eventually terminated in gout in her stomach, 
and confined her to bed in the house at Drumcondra. 
Her frequent intervals of ease released my father from 
serious anxiety, and no one had any fear of a fatal 
result. 

Early in June, the recurrence of the popular Irish 
festival called the “ Riding of the Fringes,” took place 
at the neighbouring village of Glas Nevin. 

My father was in town on professional business, and 
the servants, taking advantage of the réléche from all 
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authority, resolved “just to run down” to Glas Nevin 
to catch a peep at the “Fringes,” taking my little 
sister with them, and leaving only a drunken gardener 
asleep in the kitchen, and myself seated in the open 
window of my mother’s bedroom, reading and watch- 
ing. My mother slept profoundly, and the setting sun 
shone through the curtains on her pale face. A deep- 
drawn sigh drew me to her bedside. 

“ Are you there, dear Sydney?” she asked faintly. 

“Yes, dear mamma, and taking care of you.” 

“ Kneel down,” said she, “and give me your hand” 
—her’s was cold and clammy. ‘Don’t be afraid,” she 
said, “you will soon be without your poor mother.” 

I burst into tears and sobbed bitterly. 

After a pause my mother said: 

“T leave you a blessing,—may you have as affec- 
tionate a child as you have been to me—you must re- 
place me to your father, and take care of your dear 
sister.” 

I sobbed out: 

“Oh, yes, mamma-—oh, yes.” 

“ And should your father give you another mamma, 
—as is most probable—you will be a good child to her, 
by duty and obedience.” 

T sobbed out: 

“No, no, mamma; indeed I won't!” 

She drew me to her, kissed my cheek, and said: 

“Go, now, and receive your papa, and send Molly 
to me.” 

But, alas! there was no Molly. I was alone with 
my dying mother. 
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I was distracted, but I did all that circumstances 
suggested to me. I flew down to the road where some 
paviours were at work. I besought them to go and 
look for the servants. 

They instantly complied, threw away their imple- 
ments, and with looks full of sympathy, set off; but at 
that moment the servants and my father entered the 
house almost together. 

His rage at their conduct was soon quenched in 
grief, as he hung over my mother and raised her in 
his arms. Two physicians were sent for to town; a 
messenger was also despatched for the rector of Drum- 
condra, but he was from home; and before any assist- 
ance, spiritual or physical, could arrive, my mother had 
breathed her last. 

My father, unconscious of the event at the moment, 
was walking in restless agony up and down the draw- 
ing-room, with a child in either hand. The poor pa- 
viours were fixed in attention at the open windows. 
My father’s lamentations were loud and even poetical, 
and in the Irish style of declamatory grief. The doc- 
_ tors arrived,—feathers were burned and musk scat- 
tered about the bedroom; the atmosphere was that of 
death, but we knew it not till Molly entered and pre- 
sented my father with my mother’s wedding ring,— 
the Irish mode of announcing the death of an Irish 
wife and mother. 


” Early the next morning, my sister and myself were 
sent to the house of a kind neighbour, who had offered 
to take charge of us till the funeral was over. She 
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received us with strict charge that I was not to be let 
back till sent for; the difficulty of keeping me from my 
father was anticipated. 

I was arrested twice on the point of making my es- 
cape; but at last I found the means after we had been. 
there nearly a week. J got up one morning very early. 
T had discovered a hole cut in the coach-house door, 
which gave upon the road from Richmond to Drum- 
condra, to let the dog in and out; I availed myself of 
the discovery, squeezed myself through it, and never 
rested running till I found myself at the garden gate 
of our house at Drumcondra. 

The road was strewed with hay and straw, and 
there were marks of carriages. The doors were all 
open,—the funeral had not long passed through—I 
entered the house. I looked into the parlour, the re- 
mains of the funeral breakfast was there. I went into 
the kitchen, but there was no one. I ran up the short 
stairs to my mother’s bedroom, the door was open, 
and the smell of the musk seemed an atmosphere of 
death. Across the threshold old Sawney lay stretched, 
and scarcely noticed me. 

I entered the drawing-room and there found my 
father lying back in a chair with his eyes closed. I 
sprung into hia arms, and the embraces and tears that 
followed were a relief to us both. 

He, however, chided me for coming. 

“But papa,” I said, “I promised dear mamma that 
I would take care of you, and I must.” 

A tingle at the bell at the gate called me down to 
attend to it, for there was no one else in the house. 
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A pale face was pressed against the bars at the gate: 
it was Dermody. 

“Ts it true,” said he, “that I have lost my best 
friend?” 

I said, “ Yes, and I too, Dermody.” 

I took his afm,’ and we walked in together. 

He flung himself at my father’s feet, round whom 
he threw his arms, and from thet moment, or at least 
for that moment, all was forgiven and forgotten. 

Dermody returned that night to Dr. Boyd’s; he 
remained there for a short time, but he then disap- 
peared, and we heard no more of him for some years, 
except that once he sent on to my father a letter 
which he had received from Lady Moira, written in a 
strain of high displeasure.* 

© ‘This letter has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, perhaps, a5 an 
excuse for an attack on the works and character of this unhappy boy. 
Derniody is not the only youthful poet whose name they have tried to 
blot out. Posterity has had to reverse their critical judgment on 


Moore and Byron. Dermody’s poetical genius waa beyond the reach 
of temporary criticism to affect. 


VOR. I. iH 


CHAPTER XII. 
AFIFR MY MOTHRE’S DEATH. 


Incrents in our little family were hurried on by cir- 
cumstances of domestic importance. 

My father let off part of the unlucky Music Hall, 
and the whole of our much-loved house at Drum- 
condra. 

My sister and myself, by his goodness, forethought, 
and self-privation, were placed, in accordance with what 
had been my mother’s earnest desire, at the best school 
in Ireland. I may add in the whole United Kingdom. 

Madame Terson had long ago promised my mother 
that she would receive me when I should have 
reached my ninth year; my dear little sister was re- 
ceived along with me at my father’s earnest request. 
At length, then, were we admitted within the portico 
of education, and for the next three yeara we had the 
benefit of the best instruction that the best masters 
could bestow, and we were subjected to e discipline 
which I firmly believe was the very best ever intro- 
duced into « female seminary in any country. 
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Portarlington had become a little foreign university, 

founded by some of the learned refugees who had been 
victims of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Bonnivaux established an academy for youths 
and boys, and along with Calvinistic doctrines intro- 
duced a spirit of military discipline in their classes, 
which made it resemble the Ecole Polytechnique of mo- 
dern times, more than the Sorbonne or Port Royal. At 
this school, many of the young Irish nobility received 
the rudiments of an education that was sometimes 
finished in the field with singular éclat:—among these 
were sons of the Earl of Mornington, then resident 
in Dublin, and young Bailey, who died Marquis of 
Anglesea. 

At the period we entered her school, Madame 
Terson had been induced to remove to Clontarf 
House, near Dublin; her health required sea air, and 
this fine mansion, standing as it did on the brink of 
the bay, had many advantages, both for her pupils 
and herself, superior to what the crowded village of 
Portarlington afforded. The situation was as mag- 
nificent as it was historical, for the avenue leading to 
her house was terminated by the Castle of Clontarf, 
then, and I believe still, the residence of the Vernons, 
one of the most ancient Anglo-Norman families in 
Treland. 

The castle, which at that time was still in good con- 
dition, had been the residence of King John during his 
short eojourn in Ireland; and Brian Borrinhe, the last 
supreme King of Ireland, fought near its site the 
famous battle of Clontarf, which for ever deprived 
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Treland of ita national independence. This sanguinary 
contest with the Danes led the way to consequences of 
more importance to the happiness and liberties of the 
land than could be foreseen. 

This our first step forwards in life, which broke all 
former associations, and separated us from the com- 
panions and habits of our secluded and singular social 
existence, was an epoch of great emotion and of pew 
impressions. When my father led us into the recep- 
tion room at Clontarf House, holding one of us in 
either hand, in deep mourning, with tearful eyes and 
sad looks, followed by Molly, who took no pains to 
disguise her turbulent feelings,—Madame Terson, who 
met us at the door, was struck with the little picture 
of family despondency. 

Madame Terson was tall, dark, and more concilia- 
tory in her speech than in her looks. 

She withdrew our hands from my father’s and said, 
“Come, I must take you to two little girls wifo have 
not long since arrived, whilst papa gets his lunch.” 

My father wept and could not speak. 

Madame Terson led us into a spacious room of very 
scholastic appearance, with desks, and books, and 
benches, backboards and stocks. The windows of the 
further end looked on the sea. There was no one in 
the room except two little girla,* apparently about 


* Those interesting little girls were the daughters of tho illustrious 
Grattan; they had been left under the care of Madame Terson whilst 
their parents sought the baths of Germany for Mr. Grattan’s health. 
The elder one, who was afterwards Countess of Carnworth, died rome 
years since, 
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our own age, and curiously dressed, as though they 
belonged to some order. They sat with their hands 
clasped together at the farthest window. 

Madame Terson put our hands into theirs and told 
us she would order some fruit and bon-bons; she 
said the young ladies who were now out walking, 
would soon be back and cheer us up. She then went 
away. The two little girls looked at us sulkily and 
shyly; the eldest haughtily. 

We said nothing because we had nothing to say. 

The eldest, at length, broke silence with the simple 
question, “ What is your name?” 

T answered, “Sydney Owenson.” 

“ My name,” continued my interrogator, “is Grat- 
tan—Mary Ann Grattan—and,” looking very grand, 
my papa is the greatest man in Ireland. What is 
your papa?” 

The question puzzled me, and I did not reply. On 
her reiteration of the inquiry, I replied, ‘‘ My papa is 
free of the six and ten per cents.” 

The answer stunned her, for she understood it no 
more than I did myself, but probably thought it an 
order of unknown magnificence. We remained silent, 
after this, for some time, and then, having nothing else 
to do, began to cry! The entrance of a crowd of 
young ladies, active and noisy from their sea-shore 
rambles, by their numbers and mirth distracted our 
grief; there could not have been less than thirty or 
forty. 

Meantime, Madame Terson had wisely sent our fa- 
ther away with Molly, and although we sobbed under 
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the intelligence, we soon made acquaintance with some 
of the other little girls, who were less occupied with 
their family illustrations. 

Tt was a holiday, for it was the 14th of July—the 
commemoration of the Battle of the Boyne. The bal- 
lad of this battle I had learned, for it was the Chevy 
Chase of Ireland; I had learned to aing it with great 
spirit from our servant James, and I communicated 
this fact to a Miss Susan Haslam, one of the im- 
promptu friends I had just made, for the joy-bells, 
which were loudly ringing, had inspired me. I was 
called on by acclamation to sing it directly. I com- 
plied, and my dear little sister Olivia joined me, as a 
matter of course. As all my audience had been 
brought up with a wholesome fear of “ Popery and 
wooden shoes,” our song had a great success, and was 
encored. 

This little talent, thus early put in practice, ensured 


#1 preserve a few lines of this once-popular ballad, one of the many 
composed for the same occasion :— 
«Twas on the fourteenth of July, 
‘There was & grievous battle ; 
Tho musket-balla about did Ay, 
And the cannons they did rattle. 
“King James his bomb-shells did fing in, 
To sot us all on fire; 
‘William of Nassau banged him well, 
‘Which made us all admire.” 

It is to be observed, that King James, although a Catholic, and of 
Trish dosoent, into the bargain, was very unpopular even with the 
most faithful of hia followers, who fought for their faith far more than 
for the faithless Stuart. They gave him a sobriquet which stuck to 
him, for to this day he is remembered among tho lower classes by the 
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our fature popularity. When our supper of bread 
and milk was brought in there were many calls of 
“Come and sit by me;” but nothing could soothe our 
regret for the less orderly home we had left. 

The solemn prayers read in French by Madame 
Terson, with a very nasal accent; the solemn curtsey 
she made as we retired to our dormitories; the strange 
face of the French femme de chambre (the successor of 
our own poor Molly), who put us to bed in little cribs, 
on flock mattrasses; and the solemn injunction of “ Si- 
lence, Mesdemoiselles!” by which we were expected 
to go to sleep by commandment, for after that not a 
whisper was allow@d, broke our hearts, and we wept 
ourselves to sleep. 

Madame Terson piqued herself upon her school 
being founded on the discipline of St. Cyr, so far as 
a Huguenot establishment could be compared to one 
founded by “that fatal she,” whose influence let loose 
the Dragonades on the professors of her own early 
faith, and deprived France of the best and noblest of 
her subjects. Madame Terson’s school was divided 
into four classes; each sat round a large table with a 
governess at either end. In these classes were taught 
foreign languages, grammar, geography, writing, arith- 
metic and drawing. The hours were regularly marked 
atyle and title of “Shamus s haughns,” or dirty James. His flight 
from the Batile of the Boyne to Dublin, and thence to Lismore Castle, 
the seat of the present Duke of Devonshire, covered him with infamy 
in the eyes of the Irish, and well merited the witty and spirited reply 
of the Duchess of Tyreonnel, who, when he ssid, “ Madame your Irish 
subjects have lost the battle,” replied, ’ 

“Sire, you are the first who come to tell us!” 
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by a tolling-clock in the schoolroom for each particular 
study. 

Madame Terson sat apart, walking occasionally up 
and down the room, taking cognizance of everything. 
The hours of rising were six in summer and seven in 
winter. When the weather and the tide served, the 
pupils issued through the garden door to the sea- 
shore, where bathing-machines were waiting for them. 
On one of these occasions the fragment of an adven- 
ture befel me. Having got the start of my compa- 
nions in the race for a bathing-machine, I rushed into 
one, and found it occupied by a man dressed like a 
gentleman, who was asleep on the floor! 

Awakened, even by my light footstep, he started 
up with a look of terror, sprang into a little boat 
which was undulating up and down in the water, 
seized an oar, and was out of sight in an instant 
among the winding of the sheds. 

The next day the Hue and Cry announced the 
escape of the celebrated highwayman, Barrington, who 
had been traced as far as the sheds of Clontarf. 

He was captured a few days afterwards. 

On our return from bathing, prayers were read; 
then the English lessons of the day, grammar and 
geography, were got through before breakfast, with 
clear heads and empty stomachs! 

Breakfast was then served-——bread and milk—after 
which the whole flock were turned into the gardens 
and shrubberies belonging to the house for recreation 
and exercise. A simple toilette followed, and before 
twelve o'clock the pupils had taken their places for the 
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day, and remained at their studies till three, when 
they were permitted to refresh themselves for half-an- 
hour whilst the rooms were cleared out and the tables 
laid for dinner (a basket of dry bread having been 
left for the hungry during the morning). 

The diet, though plain, was wholesome and good, 
and particular care was taken to teach us Petiquette de 
a table. All conversation was carried on in French. 

After dinner, we were Jet loose upon the sea-shore 
or the shrubberies, under the surveillance of gover- 
nesses, or we were allowed to walk in the grounds of 
Clontarf Castle, whose owner’s beautiful little daugh- 
ters were among our fellow pupils. 

Our tea, or milk supper, for we had our choice, fol- 
lowed at seven, after which we prepared our lessons 
for the following morning. At nine o'clock, prayers, 
and to bed. 

A life more healthful or more fully occupied, could 
not well be imagined for female youth between twelve 
and fifteen—the latest age at which Madame Terson 
would retain. 

Among the pupils were many girls of rank and 
some of distinguished talent; one, I well remember, 
was Miss Marly, the niece of Dean Marly, afterwards 
Bishop of Clonfurt, immortelised by Goldsmith in 
Retaliation, and one of the immortal Club over which 
Johnson presided. 

Among the governesses, one also left her impres- 
sion on my memory. She was an old maid; a sister 
of the then celebrated General O'Hara. She had 
known Goldsmith intimately; adored his works, which 
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she taught us all to admire and to recite. She se- 
lected his beautifally-written History of England for 
our prescribed historical study; what I then learned 
of his poetry I have never since forgotten, and his 
Vicar of Wakefield I still know by heart. 

So much for our governesses, and lessons, and the 
programme of our life, varied by our “balls” once a 
month—to which, however, no one was asked but our- 
selves—when we put on our best dresses and went 
through all the formalities of a regular “dram.” 

It may here be observed, that the dispersion of the 
French Huguenots who, for reasons very assignable, 
settled in great numbers in Ireland, was one of the 
greatest boons conferred by the misgovernment of 
_ other countries on our own. Eminent preachers, emi- 
nent lawyers, and clever statesmen, whose names, not 
unknown to the literature and science of France, oc- 
cupied high places in their professions in Dublin; of 
these I may mention, as personal acquaintances, the 
Saurina, the Lefanus, Espinasses, Faviers, Corneilies, 
Le Bas, and many others, whose families still remain 
in the Irish metropolis. 

Tt may be, that this draining of the life blood of all 
that was best and worthiest of France (for men must 
have stamina of character who suffer for their convic- 
tions of truth) left the moral calibre of the men 
brought to the surface in the first French Revolution, 
s0 much below the grave religious character of the* 
men of our own Revolution. The execution of Louis 
the Sixteenth is a stain on French annals in the esti- 
mation of the world; whilst the judicial trial and exe- 
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cution of our own Charles the First, raised the cha- 
racter of England, and enforced respect as an act of 
retributive justice,—which took it out of the category 
of political crimes. 

The pure air, well-regulated habita, and frugal but 
wholesome diet, must have had a beneficial influence, 
in after life, on the mental and physical constitution 
of those who were subject to it, and which no home 
education could have given. 

My father’s visits were as frequent as the circum- 
stances of his life would allow, and though all the mas- 
ters were very expensive, he subjected himself to per- 
sonal privations, that we might have the advantage of 
the tuition of the first masters of the day. I remem- 
ber once, our music mistress, Miss Buck, complained 
to my father of our idleness, as he sat beside us at the 
piano, whilst we stumbled through a duet from the 
overture to Artazerwes. His answer to her complaint 
was simple and graphic,—for drawing up the sleeve of 
a handsome surtout great coat which he wore, he 
showed the shabby threadbare sleeve of the black coat 
beneath, and said, touching the whitened seams, “I 
should not be driven to the subterfuge of wearing » 
great coat this hot weather to conceal the poverty of 
my dress beneath,—if it were not that I wish to give 
you the advantage of such instruction as you are now 
neglecting.” This went home; and Miss Buck had 
nothing to complain of during the remainder of our 
tuition. Religion was “taught us,” as the phrase 
goes, in all the purity of the Reformed Church of Ge- 
neva, and with, perhaps, fewer of the external forms 
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and formulas of that eldest daughter of St. Peter— 
the Church of England. We kept no fasts or festivals, 
and I don’t think we learned that “ malignant riddle,” 
the Athanasian Creed. We repeated the Catechism 
on Saturdays, and bore testimony to the false vows of 
our godfathers and godmothers. On Sunday morning 
we went to the parish church; and on Sunday even- 
ing we had Bible-reading, expounded by one of the 
governesses, to the best of her knowledge and ability. 
We, therefore, got nearly through the Bible in the 
course of the year, and if our edification was not al- 
ways in proportion, at least our memories were stored 
by the text. 

Children are affected by what they read according 
to their temperament and physiological tendencies, to 
which that vain-glorious faculty called Reason must 
submit. 

The mischievous girl who had been found like the 
tude boy in The Universal Spelling-Book—stealing 
apples, and who had been severely punished in conse- 
quence, shuddered before the history of the “Tree of 
Knowledge,” and I selected the history of poor Hager 
and her desolate boy (of whose relationship to the Fa- 
ther of the Faithful I was ignorant) for the subject of 
a tale, which painted my horror of such injustice. 

Madame Terson heard my paraphrase but did not 
approve of it, and threw the MS. in the fire, the usual 
proceeding on such occasions of orthodox authority ; 
she warned me mildly at the same time, not to meddle 
with such sacred subjects till I was better able to un- 
derstand them. Her admonition, and the sine die. to 
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which she adjourned my “ understanding,” recalled to 
my mind my controversy with my mother on the sub- 
ject of “Ginger” the cat, and I wondered when I 
should be able to understand anything. I likened 
myself to the poll parrot that hung in the hall, which 
repeated incessantly, “a vos classes mesdemoiselles.” 1 
continued, however, all the same—voulant savoir le 
pourquoi de tout, till it landed me on the index expur- 
gatorius at Rome, where I have seen my name in red 
letters at St. Peter's. 

This, my first attempt at a bit of authorship at 
school, was followed by others of a more“local and per- 
sonal tendency. I imitated Goldsmith’s Retaliation, 
converting the illustrious names into those of my 
schoolfellows; it was tame and servile as an imitation 
could be, but it won me great popularity in the school, 
and brought me an immense clientéle in the way of 
letter writing, for girls who could not get over the 
asses’ bridge of “My dear Father and Mother—In 
compliance with your commands I sit down to fulfil 
your request!” 

The third year of our residence at Clontarf House 
was in progress, and among the best things we had 
acquired there, was a respect for punctuality and the 
fear of doing wrong, the disgrace of which was sub- 
stituted for punishment. There is a sort of public 
opinion established in schools which domestic educa- 
tion can never give,—and a public spirit which do- 
mestic circumstances rarely call out. 

Thad now entered my teens, and my father was in 
anxious doubt what to do with two motherless girls 
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at our perilous age, when at this precise epoch Ma- 
dame Terson was seized with esthma, a malady to 
which the sea-air is fatal. She resolved to retire from 
her arduous situation, which her means enabled her to 
do. She retired, accompanied by her beautiful daugh- 
ter and only child, to the pretty little village of Rane- 
lagh, then part of the large estates of the lords Rane- 
lagh, and remarkable for the large convent which still 
flourishes there in unrivalled prosperity, as an affiliated 
branch of the Sacré Ceur. She had the great kind- 
ness to carry my sister and myself along with her 
as visitors, until she could find a suitable successor. 

She was not easily pleased—neither was my father; 
but at last she placed us in the fashionable “ finishing 
school,” as it was then called, of Mrs. Anderson. 
The lady at the head of this establishment had been 
governess for many years in the family of the Marquis 
of Drogheda, whose accomplished daughters, the La- 
dies Moore, were her best recommendation. Her 
school was within a few doors of Drogheda House, one 
of the many palaces now turned into public offices. 
The transition from the sea-shore of Clontarf to the 
most fashionable and fussy part of Dublin, was not 
pleasant tous. The change was a shock—even though 
‘we were soothed by our self-conceit, that whispered we 
were superior to those around us! 

We at once perceived that there was not the select- 
ness in the school that there had been in the one we 
had left. The French was school French, and the 
English by no means classical. 

The pupils were the daughters of wealthy mediocri- 
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ties, and their manners seemed coarse and familiar 
after the polished formalities of the habits of St. Cyr. 
Our instructors, to, were changed, with the exception 
of M. Fontaine, the professor of dancing; but still the 
school in Earl Street had its advantages, for it brought 
us constantly in* contact with our dear father, who 
walked out with us every Sunday on the Mall in Sack- 
ville Street, where the fashionables of Dublin most 
did congregate, who seldom passed us without the 
observation, “ There goes Owenson and his two dear 
little girls!” 

We were, indeed, very dear to him, for our toilette 
‘was proportionably expensive as our school; and the 
beauty of my sister contributed not a little to this 
audible admiration, and I had a certain little jaunty 
air of my own, peculiarly Irish, which my old ac- 
quaintance, Leigh Hunt, celebrated in his charming 
poem some forty years later :— 

* And dear Lady Morgan, see, seo when she comes, 
‘With her pulses all beating for freedom like drums, 
So Irish; so modish, so miztish, 20 wild ; 

So committing herself as she talke—tike a child, 

So trim, yet 80 casy—polite, yet high-hearted, 
That rath and she, try ll che can, won't be parted ; 
She'll put you your fashions, your latest new air, 

And then talk so frankly, she'll make you all stare.” 

Whether this is a portrait or a caricature I am not 
the one to decide; but there is a national idiosyncracy 
about it which I cannot deny—and which perhaps 
places it between both. 

My father took us occasionally to the theatre, where 
we saw for the first and last time Mrs. Siddons. I 
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may also mention, that we saw Miss Farren as Susan 
in the Marriage of Figaro,—I believe her last perform- 
ance before she married the Earl of Derby. In 
taking leave of her, my father observed, “ Your good 
fortune is, after all, the result of-your good conduct 
as well as of your great talents.” 

“Oh, that is all very well, my dear Owenson,” she 
said, “but observe, I am just making my exit in time, 
ag the dangerous age of indiscretion is approaching!” 

My father said, he thought she was then forty. 

Notwithstanding my father’s denunciation against 
music as part of our education, we had the distinction 
of becoming the pupils of Giordani, who was still 
teaching in Dublin, but who refused any payment for 
our tuition, and took an almost paternal interest in 


our progress. 


CHAPTER XII. 
KILKENNY. 


Towanos the close of our first year et Mrs. Ander- 
son's, an event occurred which overwhelmed us with 
joy. My father took us with him to Kilkenny, during 
the long summer vacation, longer in Ireland, I be- 
lieve, than in any other schools in the world. 

His own residence there, and the circumstances 
connected with it, had considerable influence on the 
after life of my sister and myself. 

It may be recollected, that it was stipulated in my 
father’s agreement with Mr. Daly, that no paid actor 
nor actress should appear on the boards of the Music 
Hall Theatre; but, after some time, this article was 
violated by the engagement of Miss Gough, the rival 
of Mrs. Siddons for the time, the Honourable Mra. 
Mahon, the “Bird of Paradise,” Miss Poole, the 
great English vocalist of the day, Miss Campion, af- 
terwards Mrs. Pope, and other eminent professional 
actresses, by the noble amateurs to whom he had let 
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his theatre, and my father was made liable to the for- 
feiture of all the benefits of his agreement. 

A lawsuit ensued, which my father lost. The noble 
dramatis persone of the Music Hall were anxious 
to make him what reparation they could, and Lord 
Thurles (afterwards Marquis of Ormond) and other of 
the nobility and gentry of Kilkenny, who belonged to 
the company, proposed that he should build a theatre 
in Kilkenny, then, in point of fashion and rank, the 
Versailles of Ireland, and where a number of stage- 
struck young lords, and hyper-critical old ones, were 
desirous to establish upon theatre such principles of 
dramatic perfection and aristocratic respectability as 
should form a distinguised epoch in the theatrical his- 
tory of Ireland. This proposal, which promised to 
realize all my father’s ideas of theatrical perfectibility, 
he gladly accepted. 

Lord Thurles was at the head of the Committee, and 
invited my father at once on a visit to the Castle at Kil- 
kenny, to settle preliminaries and to take observations 
for the best site on which to erect the new theatre. 

Lord Ormond was anxious to promote any plan 
which might induce his brilliant but dissipated son to 
remain on his ancient estate, and to reside more fre- 
quently at the most historical castle in Ireland; for 
Lord Thurles had been the chief of those terrible 
“Cherokees” who were so long the terror of the Dub- 
lin dowagers of both sexes. Lord Ormond, there- 
fore, forwarded to the uttermost the wishes of the 
amateurs. 


He seemed to conceive a personal partiality for my 
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father, in proof of which he made him a present of a 
valuable piece of ground, immediately opposite the 
Castle gates, on the Parade—the Corso of Kilkenny— 
for the erection of his theatre, and put down his name 
for fifty pounds as a subscription to the fund. One 
half of the expenses was to be paid by subscription, 
and for the other my father was to be responsible. 

Names to the list came in fast, but subscriptions so 
slowly, that Lord Ormond remained for a long time 
in solitary dignity at the head of a list where so few 
followed him. 

This beautiful little theatre rose with a rapidity like 
magic, for the workmen were paid high wages, and 
were paid punctually. It was mortgaged for five hun- 
dred pounds, before it was finished, to a Mr. Welsh, 
a wealthy and fashionable attorney of the day.* Ad- 


® Apropos of “fashionable attorneys,” the lato well-known Pierce 
Mahony, who came under this hesd to the very extent, and who was, 
poxides, an excellant and worthy gentleman, when presented to Lord 
‘Wellesley, at the levee, his Excellency, with one of the banalités of 
Foyalty, said, 

“Of course, Mr. Mahony, you are of one of the liberal professions? 
At tho bar, I suppose?” 

Well, almost, my Lord—that ia, my estates are in Kerry; but I 
employ my leisure hours, when in town, with the profession of au 
attorney.” 

Every body in Ireland was then ashamed of following any profes- 
sion that could not come under the category of “‘liberel.” 

‘We happened to have » very equivooal-looking house next door, 
when we lived in Kildare Street, and a neighbour of suspicious sppear- 
anee having come inte it, Sir Charles sent for him in to make 8 little 
inquiry as to his mode of lifo, and asked him what he was P 

‘After some hesitation, he answered, “ Well, Sir Charles, I should 
ssy, thet I am rather what may be called in the—tailoring line !" 
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vances at a high interest had been obtained, also, from 
other quarters, but no subscriptions came in except 
those of the Ormond family and Colonel Wemyss. 

Performers of the first class were brought down, at 
large salaries, from Dublin and London, and in the 
summer which folowed the laying of the foundation, 
the beautiful Kilkenny Theatre (afterwards to be s0 
celebrated for its private theatricals) was opened with 
great éclat, and filled nightly to overflowing, with a 
fashionable crowd from the town and neighbouring 
neate. 

It was at this point that my father brought us 
down for our six weeks’ holiday. We were lodged 
in a delightful old house, the residence of a delight- 
ful old lady,who remembered the Great Duchess of 
Ormond going to take the air in the streets of Kil- 
kenny in a coach and six, with two running footmen 
before her. 

Our old lady was the grandmother to a charming 
family; her only daughter had married a gentilhomme 
de la chambre to the King of Sardinia—a contempo- 
rary of Louis XV.—his name was O’Rigan, and he 
was a native of Kilkenny; but he had dropped the 
vowel that marked his rank. He had succeeded to a 
large fortune, and returned to his native country to 
live as an Irish gentleman, and sport his cross and 
ribbon to an extreme old age. The young people 
were highly accomplished; we became their intimates 
and associates, and our long walks on the banks of the 
Nore were amongst the most delightful recreations of 
our holidays. 
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Goldamith’s tender lines to his mother and his 
home, in his Traveller— : 


“ Where'er I roam, whatever climes I see, 
‘My heart still fondly turns to home and thee,” 


is beautiful enough as a sentiment, but perilous as a 
practice. Change of scene, circumstances and society, 
is the true “royal road to education,” and cuts short 
the tiresome stages of school discipline. Every step 
forwards from the dear early home of our childhood, 
was a page in the history of our mental development. 

Kilkenny itself, with its historical Castle, where 
Parliaments had been held and sieges resisted, was still 
in the highest state of preservation. The picturesque 
ruins of its innumerable abbeys, each with its legends 
and traditions, especially that of the Black Abbey— 
the after scene of many interesting eventa in modern 
poetics, was the first. 

But above all was the picture-gallery of the Castle 
of Kilkenny, where I first became acquainted with 
that master mode of expressing the human -form di- 
vine in all its phases! This was my first contact with 
high art, and swakened a passion for its noble powers 
which in after life broke forth in my Life of Salvator 
Rosa—of all my works the most delightful to myself 
in its execution. 

I had lent to me the Lives of the Great Painters of the 
16th and 17th Century, and I actually thought of exe- 
euting a life of Rubens, about which Moore has made 
an amusing anecdote in his Diary. The gallery of 
Kilkenny Castle was rich in the works of Lely, and was 
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irradiated by the gallant bearing of the handsome men 
and beautiful women of the naughty court of Charles 
the Second. 

The sons and daughters of the House of Ormond 
were amongst the most distinguished of the originals 
of these beautiful portraits, which furnished forth the 
pages of the pleasantest book that perhaps ever was 
written, The Memoires de Grammont, by Anthony 
Hamilton, nephew of the then great Duke of Or- 
mond, pages of which might have been written in 
this very gallery when gazing on the portrait of his 
idol—Elizabeth Buller, Countess of Chesterfield. 

The occasional presence of some of the officers of the 
Trish Brigade, the descendants of the Duncis and Ba- 
yerds of the Battle of the Boyne, who were then 
drafted back in poverty to their noble families in the 
neighbourhood of Kilkenny, with whom they had 
sought refuge after the French Revolution, contri- 
buted to give a tone of elegance and refinement to the 
society. ‘They spoke the French of the Academy, and 
English with an unmixed brogue, which was all that 
war and adversity had left them from their brave 
ancestors. 

Many years afterwards, I was indebted to them for 
furnishing forth the story and character of my novel 
of O'Donnel. 

Of their names J still remember the Honourable 
Captain Southwell, General Conway, Colonel Eugine 
Macarthey (of Spring House, end of course a cousin 
twenty times removed from my Florence Macarthey). 
Of course these charming and accomplished gentle 
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men, with the inevitable gallantry of their country 
and calling, struck me as being very different from 
the pastors and masters of our school society; still, 
the impression they left was more on the imagina- 
tion than on my less developed feelings, and that I 
was saved from.a premature indulgence of a sickly 
sentimentality, which is so frequently nothing more 
than the result of gratified vanity ; the only perma- 
nent influence they had on my character was, that 
years afterwards I turned them to account in the 
pages of Florence Macarthey, The O'Brians, end 
O'Flahertys and O'Donnel ; where they certainly stood 
as types for the heroes, and thus helped me on in 
advocating the great principle of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 

An old diocesan library was placed at my disposal, 
and I took the opportunity of fluttering over a quan- 
tity of genuine old Irish books; which study engen- 
dered a taste for Irish antiquity, which never aftery 
wards slumbered, and which circumstances in after 
life greatly favoured. 

My father’s paternal vanity had induced him to print 
and edit a little volume of my verses, which he called 
Poems by a Young Lady between the Age of Twelve and 
Fourteen. They had all the faults of tiresome preco- 
city, which is frequently disease, and generally termi- 
nates in dulness. 

My head, however, was teeming with thick coming 
fancies, and when I have been complimented on the 
works I have written, I might answer with Rousseau, 
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“ Ab, if you had only seen those I have not written!” 
Amongst others, I began @ tale called the Recruit, of 
which Dermody’s misadventures furnished the story. 

Never were three months more occupied or more 
enjoyed; but the “coming event” of school cast its 
shadow before us, and our departure was hastened 
by a@ calamity of which we were kept in ignorance 
until ignorance was no longer possible. 

Mr. Welsh foreclosed his mortgage suddenly, and 
bills to an enormous amount were presented. 

The season of the Kilkenny theatricals came to a 
close, and my father carried us back to Dublin, where 
our maid, Molly, had arrived a few days before. She 
had taken lodgings for us opposite the Round Church 
in St. Andrew's street. 

Although we were not aware of facts, which, per- 
haps, we should not have understood, yet we were 
much grieved with the appearance of embarrassment, 
melancholy, preoccupation; visits from strange men, 
and the total change in my poor father’s habits and 
manners. His sudden departure for the south of Ire- 
land, and his promise either to come back soon or to 
send for us, pacified us for the moment, though we 
were far from happy at being left by ourselves. 

We knew but very few persons, and those chiefly 
the families of our school-fellows who resided near us, 
and those of our excellent 

The facts, aa they afterwards came to my knowledge, 
were these :—A statute of bankruptcy was in process 
against my father, Our cousins, those sege, grave men 
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of Bordeaux, with every inclination to be indulgent, 
were obliged to proceed in the way of business. In 
spite of “the freedom of the six and ten.per centa,” my 
father’s wine business had not benefitted by the Kil- 
kenny Theatre, nor his theatrical speculations by the 
wine business, for he had more custom than receipta. 
Whilst the process of bankruptcy was going on he was 
advised to avoid the crash and get out of the way until 
the final meeting of his creditors. He therefore ac- 
cepted the kind invitation of a friend in Limerick, and 
left us with Molly until schoo! should re-open. 

An accident, in the interim, put me in possession of 
circumstances which my feelings rather than my intel- 
ligence enabled me to understand. 

Opening, one day, one of my father’s old theatrical 
books, the Memoirs of Mossop, 1 found the following 
paragraph :— 

“Mr. Mossop appeared before the Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy at Guildhall, being the third meeting, 
when he passed his examination and delivered up his 
effects, which were thirteen hundred pounds in cash, a 
forty-pound bill, and # ten-pound bill, and his gold 
watch, which the creditors humanely gave him back, 
as well as the bills. Mr. Garick attended, and proved 
a debt of two hundred pounds,” &c. 

This enlightened me as to the meaning of bank- 
ruptcy, and also accounted for the fact that Molly had 
shortly before unhooked my poor mother’s watch and 
chain, which I wore at my side, to which was appended 
a valuable chatelaine, consisting, strange to say, of two 
miniatures of Abelard and Heloise, and an enamelled 
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egg-shell filled with musk. I think I smell it now! 
She made the pretence that it needed to be cleaned, 
but the tears were in her eyes as she unhooked it. 

Under these circumstances, my character seems to 
have developed itself rapidly, for adversity is a great 
teacher. 

My father’s last words before his departure, were, 
that we should write to him daily, a command I took 
on myself to obey with great alacrity, trusting to chance 
for franks. 1 was already passionately fond of writing 
about any thing to any one. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EARLY GIBLHOOD. 


“What can we argue—but from what we know ?’—~Porn. 


Som copies of old (or rather young) letters were 
preserved by our poor old servant Molly, from my 
school days up, and found in her Pandore’s box, after 
her death, with many curious relics. They are thus 
noted on the defaced and dirty covers: 

“Letters from Miss Sydney Owenson to her father, 
during her last school holidays. God pity her!” 


Sr. Anprew’s Street, Duar. 
Sunday night, 9 o’clock.* 


My Dzarzst Sm axp most Dear Para, 


‘You see how soon I begin to fulfil your commands, 
for you are not many hours gone. But you bid me 
not let a day pass before I began a journal and telling 
you all that happens to your two poor loving little 


* The year is probably 1796.—En. 
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girls, who never were s0 unhappy in all their lives as 
when they saw the yellow chaise wheels turn down 
the comer of Trinity Street, and lost sight of you. 
There we remained with our necks stretched out of the 
window, and Molly crying over us, ‘“ Musha, Musha!” 
when, looking up, she suddenly cried out, “See what 
God has sent to comfort ye!” and it was indeed re- 
markable that at that very moment the heavy clouds 
that rested over the dome of the round church just 
opposite, broke away, and, in a burst of sunshine, down 
came flying a beautiful gold-coloured bird, very much 
resembling that beautiful picture in the picture-gallery 
in Kilkenny Castle which we so lately saw. Well, Sir, 
it came fluttering down to the very sill of the window, 
Molly thinking, I believe, it was a miracle sent to com- 
fort us, when, lo and behold, dear papa, what should 
it turn out to be but Mrs. Stree’s old Tom pigeon, 
who roosts every night on the top of St. Andrew’s, and 
whom her mischievous son had painted yellow ! 

Olivia made great game of Saint Molly and her 
miracle, and made such a funny sketch of her as made 
me die laughing, and that cheered us both up. After 
breakfast, Molly dressed us “neat as hands and pins 
could make us,” she said, and we went to church; but 
just as we were stepping out of the hall door, who 
should come plump against us but James Carter, and he 
looked 80 well and handsome in his new college robe and 
square cap (the first time he had ever put them on), and 
a beautiful prayer-book in his hand, that we really did 
not know him. He said he had forgotten to leave a 
message for us on his way to the college chapel, from 
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his grandma, to beg that we would come in next door 
and dine with her, as we must be very lonely after our 
father’s departure, which offer, of course, we accepted; 
and he said with bis droll air, “ If you will allow me the 
honour, I wili come in and escort you at four o'clock.” 
“No, sir,” said Molly, who hates him, and who said he 
only wanted to come in and have a romp with Miss Livy, 
“there is no need, aa your grandmamma lives only next 
door;” and so we went to church and Molly went to 
Masa; and all this diverted our grief though it did not 
vanquish it. Well, we had such a nice dinner! It is 
impossible to tell you how droll James Carter was, and 
how angry he made the dear old lady, who put him 
down constantly, with, You forget, sir, that you are 
now a member of the most learned university in the 
world, and no longer a scrubby school-boy.” Well, 
the cloth was scarcely removed and grace said by 
James (by-the-bye with such a long face), when 
he started up and said, “Come, girls, let us have a 
‘stroll in the College Park whilst granny takes her nap.” 
Oh, if you could only see granny’s face. ‘“ No, sir,” 
said she, “the girls, as you are pleased to call the 
young ladies your cousins, shall not go and stroll with 
you among a pack of young collegians and audacious 
nursery-maids. Now that you are a member of the 
most learned university in the world, you might stay 
quiet at home on the Lord’s day, and read a sermon 
for your young friends, or at least recommend them 
some good. book to read ‘ whilst granny takes her nap.’” 
All this time Jem looked the image of Mawworm in 
the play, and then taking two books off the window- 
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teata, he gave one to each of us, and said, “ Mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest till J return. The next 
moment he was flying by the window and kissing 
hands, and so granny and the old black cat purring 
together, fell fast asleep, and. we took up our books 
and seated ourselves in each of the parlour-windows. 
Now, what do you think, papa, these books were? 
Olivie’s was Sheridan’s Dictionary, and mine was an 
Essay on the Human Understanding, by Mr. Locke, 
gent. Iwas going to throw mine down, but struck 
by some aneedotes about children, which brought me 
back to my dear old days at Drumcondra, I began 
at the beginning and read on for a full hour and a, half. 
How it set me thinking from the moment when I had not 
a thought or an idea, which was the case in my infancy, 
for it is clear that we have no innate ideas when we are 
bora, which certainly never struck me before; and this 
set me thinking upon what-I could longest remember, 
and I think it was the smell of mignionette, for I can re- 
member when I first smelled it, and the pleasure it 
gave me, and above all, your singing “ Drimindu,” 
the Black Cow, which always made me cry. But 
when we meet, please God, we will talk over all this; 
meantime I shall make extracts, as you know J always 
do of what I read; for James has lent me the book, 
though it was his school prize, and very handsome, 
saying, rather pertly, “ Why, you little fool, you won’t 
understand a word of it.” But I convinced him to 
the contrary at tea, to granny’s amazement, who said, 
“You might have found a better book to put into 
her hands on the Sabbath day.” 
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Now, dear Sir, good night; Molly is so teazing with 
her yawning, and saying, “After being up at six 
o'clock, one may, I suppose, go to bed before mid- 
night.” I forgot to tell you that good Mr. O'Fla- 
herty has been here, and told Molly that he was very 
glad you were gone off and out of the way of the 
Philistines, and that he would bring us Castle franks 
twice a week from his friend Mr. Irk, who was in 
the Treasury, that would hold a house! so I shall 
have no conscience in writing to you on the score of 
postage. ‘You are to direct your letters under cover 
to Mr. O'Flaherty to G. Irk, Esq., Castle, Dublin. 

Your dutiful daughter, 
Sypney. 


To Robert Owenson, Esq. 


Sr. Anprzw’s Srazet, Dusrin. 
Monday Morning, 9 o'clock. 


Dearest Para, 

Molly told us last night when we were going to bed, 
that she had something to relate to us which would 
surprise us, and so, indeed, it has, here it is:—Whilst 
we were dining next door, Mally, as usual, looking 
out of the windows, a young gentleman passed and re- 
passed under the walls of St. Andrew’s Church, whom 
she at first took for one of the Irish Brigade officers 
whom we knew at Kilkenny last year, for he was 
dressed in uniform, blue and crimson; but at last he 
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atepped across the way and took off his hat te her. 
You will never guess who it was—What do you think 
‘of Yom Dermody? 

Molly ran down stairs. You know how fand she 
always was of him, and asked him into the drawing- 
room. She hopes you will not be angry. He told 
her all his adventures “since you threw him off,” 
those were his words; “you his best and only true 
friend,” and he had never heard or seen anything of us 
since he went to school, until he saw a little book of 
poems by a young lady between twelve and fourteen, 
with my name to them; he then went to the printer’s, 
and found out where we live only the night before, 
and he begged so hard to see us before he left Ireland, 
—for he is going off to Cork to join his regiment on 
Tuesday,—that he persuaded Molly to let him come to- 
day. He said he thought he could clear up a great 
deal of what you had been made to consider to his dis- 
advantage. 


Monday Evening. 

Well, dear papa, Dermody has been! He came 
according to Molly’s permission this morning. He 
‘was quite surprised at the change that had taken place 
in us and was most gallant about it. He has, I think, 
been most hardly used. 

‘You know how ill Dr. and Mrs. Austen behaved, on 
the plea of old Aichbone, when he lodged in Grafton 
Street, showing a little bit of fan he wrote about Mrs, 
Austen; and how Dr. Austen returned all his sub- 
scriptions, and how he was obliged to write for his 
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bread in the magazine Anthologia. Mr. Berwick, 
Lady Moire’s chaplain, was so delighted with his 
poem that he brought it to Lady Moira, who imme- 
diately sent him to Dr. Boyd, the translator of Dante, 
to pursue his studies till something could be done 
for him. His years he said were lost in this way, 
and he thought Dr. Boyd wanted to retain him for 
the purpose of working at the translation and copy- 
ing it for him; so he wrote to Lady Moira to re- 
quest she would extend her patronage when he could 
earn an independent livelihood; so after some time 
Dr. Berwick wrote to him, that Lady Moira had an 
opportunity of placing him with Mr. Miller, a great 
bookseller in London as an apprentice—but just think! 
with his usual impetuosity he wrote to decline the offer, 
and expressed his mortification at such a position 
being allotted to him. Lady Moira desired Mr. Ber- 
wick to send him twenty pounds, with an order never 
to let her see or hear of him again. So he returned 
to Dublin and commenced writing again for the An- 
thologia, but could not make bread to support him, and 
in a fit of despair he one night enlisted, and was 
draughted off for his regiment in England a few days 
afterwards, where he served @ year a8 a common sol- 
dier. Being one day on parade, the colonel of the re- 
giment, who was walking up and down in front of the 
men, was joined by a very noble-looking gentleman, 
who every time that he passed fixed his eye on Der- 
mody, who at last recognised him to be the Earl of 
Moira. You may suppose Lord Moira was a little 
VOL. I. K . 
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shocked and surprised, as Dermody had frequently 
dined with him at Moira House. 

The next day his sergeant came to him and said 
Lord Moira wished to see him. He went to his hotel 
and was received rather coldly, but without further 
reproof Lord Moira said, he did not wish to see one 
who had sat at his mother’s table in the lowly condi- 
tion to which his follies had reduced him; and, there- 
fore he had used his influence to get him an ensigncy 
in the commissariat; that he would have his release 
on the following day and have an appropriate uniform 
for his new condition, when he must go immediately 
to join his corps in Dublin on its way to Cork, whence 
they were to sail for Flanders. He was, poor fellow, 
to sail on the following night. 

‘Well, papa, never was anything so altered! He isa 
very handsome young man, and has lost all his shyness. 
He said he had been looking us out every where, ever 
since he arrived, and had been at the Theatre Royal 
for you, but could get no information. Seeing a little 
book by a young lady “ between twelve and fourteen,” 
at a little shop in Werburgh Street, inscribed with my 
name, he entered and got our address, and here he was 
that very evening! His gallantry was beyond any- 
thing in talking of the improvement we had made 
since we were at Madame Terson’s school, and above 
all, his astonishment at my poetical productions. 

The next morning I received a note by the penny 
post, with a poem which I should be ashamed to show 
you, dear papa, it is so very flattering, if it were not 
to prove that he has lost nothing of his art of poetry. 
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He will write to you from Cork, and begs merey st 
your hands, who, he says, with dear mamma, ‘were the 
only true friends he ever had; and so, dearest papa, 
good-bye and God bless you; my fingers are quite 
cramped with writing. 

: Sypyey Owenson. 


To Robert Owenson, Esq. 


Loverics. 
My paar Para, 

Olivia and I are rather uneasy at your silence, and 
hope you have not run the risk of breaking your 
other leg in a frolic, as you did the other one in 
Cork,—I don’t mean a cork leg,—but the city of Cork. 
You need not pity us at all, as we really are very 
comfortable. I have opened a new mine of study 
which will last me for life. We go every evening as 
usual to tea at Dr. Douglas’s, where there is at pre- 
sent a very celebrated gentleman, a Dr, Higgins,* a 
great chemist; and Dr. Douglas has built a beautiful 
laboratory in his garden, where Dr. Higgins does the 
most beautiful experiments that ever were performed; 
assisted by young Mr. Cadenus Boyd,f Mrs, Douglas’s 
nephew, who is a pupil of the Doctor’s. Now, dear 
papa, observe, I never heard the word “chemistry” at 


* This is the Dr. Higgins who, in one of his lectures observed, that 
Roger Boyle was the father of chemistry and son to the Earl of Cork. 
‘Moore has perpetuated the joke in his play of The Blue Stocking. 

+Cad or Cadenus, was a name frequently given to children in Ire- 
lend, in memory of Dean Swift, and after “his Cadeoua and Vanessa.” 
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school, nor did I know what it meant, till Dr. Hig- 
gins took the trouble of informing me; for you must 
know that we walk home every evening by moonlight, 
accompanied by the whole party, and I always fall to 
the Doctor's share, who says my questions are very 
suggestive; a word, by-the-bye, I never heard before, 
and that one day he would not wonder if I was an- 
other Pauline Lavoisier. Now, I dare say, you never 
heard anything about her. Well, Lavoisier was the 
greatest chemist in France, and the greatest philoso- 
pher, and his beautiful wife Pauline cultivated che- 
mistry with the greatest zeal and talent; and I would 
rather be the wife of such a man es Lavoisier, than 
any queen I ever read of.* 

Dr. Higgins has lent me the Memoirs of Lavoisier, 
and I sat up reading them till one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Molly scolding or snoring all the time. And 
now, dear papa, I have a terrible thing to tell you, and 
hope you won't be angry, as it was only meant in fun. 
‘Well, one of Cadenus Boyd's experiments was, writing 


® Lavoisier, the most illustrious chemical philosopher of France, 
and the most original expositor of the scientific philosophy of his age. 
His discoveries obliged s new chemical nomenclature which became a 
stumbling-block to older chemists, and waa much complained of by 
our own celebrated philosopher Kirwan. His admirable financial 
work, Les Rickesses Territorielles de France, had the distinction of 
being published by order of the National Assembly in 1791, and in 
1794 this honour to his oountzy and to humanity was dragged to the guil- 
lotine. His beautiful and gifted wife shared her husband's studies 
and parsnits 5 sho not only cultivated chemistry with seal and success, 
but engraved with her own hand the copper-plates for his last great 
work. She married the celebrated Count Rumford, and was living in 
Paris in 1847, when I had the gratification of seeing her. 
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words with phosphorus on a dark wall; he gave us a 
bit of this in a bottle of water, so, after we were all in 
bed and Molly fast asleep in her adjoining closet, we 
got up and made a noise to awaken her, so she came 
out and what should she see, but, written on the wall 
in flame, “ Molly, beware!” She screamed out, “ Lord 
Jasus, preserve us!” and we laughed so that I let 
fall the phosphorus, which burned through the table, 
and even the floor, and my left hand too, which 
brought up Mrs. Shea in her night-shift; you never 
saw such a figure, and she and Molly instantly set 
into a row as usual. As soon as it was daylight, I was 
in such pain I was obliged to go to Dr. Douglas's with 
my arm, and Mrs. Shea said, she wouldn’t let young 
ladies stay in her house, who risked setting it on fire 
with their tricks. However, we are bath full of re- 
pentance for indulging in such childish pranks, and 
will endeavour to remember what you so often remind 
us of, “ that we are no longer children,” and which is 
above all applicable to Miss in her Teens—myself; so 
from this time forth I promise to be more considerate 
and serious, but I never can be more in all duty and 
respect to you, dearest papa, whose most affectionate 
child I am, Livia included, 
Sypney Owznson. 


Sr. Anprew’s Sraeer. 
Derarzst Para, 
You see I have let two days pass since I wrote last; 
but Olivia sent you, I know, a very funny letter, with 
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a caricature of Molly answering to her call—*’Tis I, 
my lord, the early village cock”! I have nothing so 
amusing, dear papa; but I have made up my mind on 
a subject which I trust you will not oppose; for 
there is no use in opposing it. I have made up my 
mind, once and for all, and I am so convinced I am 
in the right, that though it would break my heart to 
disobey you, should you differ from me, still, I will at 
least try the experiment of what I have hit on, for, I 
hope, all our benefit. Mr. O’F—— hes been here; 
he has told me all; and I have seen your name on the 
list of Statutes of Bankruptcy. He said it was the 
best and honestest, indeed, the only thing that could 
be done, and that you will come out of this terrible 
dilemma as well considered and respected as you have 
hitherto lived; but that time, and great economy, and 
your resuming your theatrical position with Mr. Daly, 
at the Theatre Royal, were indispensable. Now, for 
all this, dear Sir, we must relieve you from the ter- 
rible expense you have been at for our education. Of 
this, I am resolved to relieve you, and to earn money 
for you, instead of spending the little you will have 
for some time to come. I will not go to any school— 
where they can teach me nothing I did not know be- 
fore! I was at the head of my classes at Madame 
Terson’s, and as for Mrs. Anderson—the vulgar 
creature!—she is not worth mentioning. Now, dear 
papa, I have two novels nearly finished! The first, is 
St. Clair ; I think I wrote it in imitation of Werter, 
which I read in school-holidays, last Christmas. The 
second is a French novel, suggested by my reading 
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The Memoirs of the Due de Sully, end falling very 
much in love with Henri IV. Now, if I had time 
and quiet to finish them, I am sure I could sell them; 
aud observe, Sir, Miss Burney got three thousand 
pounds for Camilla, and brought out Evelina unknown 
to her father; but all this will take time. Mean- 
while, I want an asylum both for myself and Olivia. 
Her education is certainly not finished, and she has 
none of my pursuits; droll, and witty, and musi- 
cal as she is. Now, Madame Dacier, who was head 
governess at Mrs. Anderson’s, left that school in dis- 
gust, and has set up in a school for herself, in a beau- 
tifal place, at Richmond, near Ballybaugh Bridge, 
where she means to take twelve pupils to educate 
with her own family. Now, she is most desirous to 
have Olivia; and her terms for everything are only 
twenty-five pounds a-year; she is particularly pro- 
tected by our dear friends and masters, Signor Pel- 
legrini and Monsieur Fontaine, and she will take 
Molly as children’s maid to the school. Now, dear 
Sir, you see there is so much of the family disposed 
of—now for me. I, yesterday morning, opened my 
heart to Dr. and Madame Pellegrini, who approved 
of everything I said, though they earnestly asked me 
to come to them and stay for six months, having 
neither chick nor child but dear little Alphonsina; and 
the Doctor, on his return from the grande tour, with 
rich young Mr. Dick, has been appointed Professor 
of Italian and Spanish at Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a very handsome income, and is very well off 
in a charming house near Merrion Square, where I 
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drank tea, last evening, with the Vice-Provost’s family 
(the Fitzgerald's), and e most astonishing creature, 
Mies Emily Curran, the daughter of the celebrated 
Mr. Curran, Olivia having gone to the play with the 
Douglasses. Well, Dr. Pellegrini approves of my 
intention, which is, simply for the present, to go as 
instructress or companion to young ladies. My books, 
against which he says there is nothing but my youth— 
but that will soon cure itself—won’t be ready for 
a year tocome. He says, he really thinks at this 
moment he knows of two families, pupils of his own, 
who would be delighted to have me; the one, Mr. 
Sheridan's, the Secretary of War; the other, Dr. 
Dickson’s, the Bishop of Limerick. Should the lat- 
ter answer, I should prefer, as it would take me out 
of Dublin and all former acquaintance, not that J am 
ashamed of what I am about to do, but then I think 
you will be, with your Irish pride; and as for Olivia 
and Molly, I am afraid to break it to them. But I 
am nEsotveD. I know I shall go through my ap- 
pointed task right well, and, as Shakespeare says, “All 
my corporal faculties are bound up to the purpose.” 
I will not say more, dear papa, at present; but I hope 
to have everything settled by the end of next week, 
when we must give up these expensive apartments, 
happen what may. 
Your own old 
Sypyer. 


PS. Captain Earl and Captain White Benson, of 
the 6th, whom you may remember at Kilkenny, al- 
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ways running after us, called yesterday; but Molly 
would not let them in, which I think was rather im- 
pertinent of her. However, as things are at present, 
I believe it was all for the best. 


Sr. Axprew’s Srazet, 18— 
Deansst Sim, 

It breaks my heart to annoy you; but what 
can I do without your advice? I wrote to odious 
Mrs. Anderson to say, that though we knew she 
would not open school till after next week, yet you 
would be obliged by her receiving us a few days 
earlier than the time appointed, as your return to 
town is uncertain. I will not afflict you by enclosing 
her insolent answer; besides, it is not my frank- 
day; but the sum of her impertinence is, that she 
will not receive us at all until our last half-year’s bill 
is paid up; and that she will not have Molly on any 
terms! Now, dear papa, with respect to the items of 
her shameful account; in the first place, half-a-guinea 
a lesson to Dr. Pellegrini! when he distinctly said to 
her, before me, “ These two little girls are not school 
pupils, for I don’t give lessons in schools, but as the 
friends and playfellows of my little Alphonsina. I 
told their good father I would read a little Italian with 
them whenever I came to give Alphonsina her lesson.” 
Now, as to a guinea a month to darling old Fontaine, 
ad he was your mitre de ballet at the theatre, he would 
not hear of payment, or, at least, he would settle with 
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you himself. Well, dear sir, while we were all agi- 
tated and annoyed by this letter, up comes Mrs. Shea, 
to say we could not have the apartments after next 
week, because Councillor Costello, who has them by 
the year, is coming to town on business, and will want 
them! Molly says this is all a pretence, as councillors 
don’t come to town at this season of the year; and, 
would you believe it? when Mr. Lee sent his men 
from College Green for the piano, as I told him to do, 
the month of hire being up, Mrs. Shea would not let 
it go, but bid them come back for it the week after 
next; and then she and Molly had a row, which really 
frightened poor Olivia and myself, for we thought 
they would have come to cuffs, Well, when all was 
quiet, we all sat down and had a good cry, and in 
the midst of all this, Monsieur Fontaine drove up in 
his new carriage, going to the Castle, where he has 
been appointed Master of the Ceremonies; well, poor 
darling old gentleman, I thought he was going to cry 
with us (for we told him everything), instead of 
which, however, he threw up the window and cried 
out, “Montez donc, Martin mon fils, avec votre petit 
violin;” and up comes Martin, more ugly and absurd 
than ever, with his little “kit,” and what does dear 
old Fontaine do, but put us in a circle that we might 
dance a chassez a la ronde, saying, “ Egayez vous mes 
enfans i] n’y a que ga;” and only think, there we were; 
the next moment we were all of us—Molly, Martin, 
and Monsieur included—dancing away to the tune, 
“What « beau your granny is,” (the only one that 
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Martin can play), and we were all laughing ready to 
die until Livy gave Molly, who was in the way, a 
kick behind; she fell upon Martin, who fell upon his 
father, who fell upon me—and there we were, all 
sprawling like a pack of cards, and laughing; and then, 
dear papa, Fontaine sent off Martin in the carriage 
to the confectioner’s, in Grafton Street, for some ices 
and biscuits, so that we had quite a feast, and no time 
to think or be sorrowful. Well, pour comble, M. Fon- 
taine, before he went away, showed us a card of invi- 
tation from the Countess O’Haggerty for that evening, 
“pour M. Fontaine et ses amis,” music and recitation 
by M. Tessier; and he had really come to say he 
would take Bessie and ourselves there, but that our 
erying had put it out of his head, and that they would 
come for us at eight o'clock, and that we must put on 
our best toilette. So Molly shook out our school danc- 
ing dresses, which, as you know we did not take them 
with us to Kilkenny, looked quite fresh when they 
were ironed, and then, dear papa, away we went at 
eight o’clock, sure enough, to Stephen’s Green. And 
whose house do you think the O’Haggerty’s are 
lodged in? Why in your old cousin’s, Mrs. Molloy’s, 
where we used to walk every Sunday. I knew it the 
minute I got into the hall by the bust of Cicero, with 
his broken nose! It was scarcely daylight, and when 
we entered the large front drawing-room there was 
only one candle lighted—and such a scene! I am 
sure I shall never forget. On the old red damask 
sofa, at the bottom of the room, stood up an elegant 
young man in his robe de chambre, fixing wax candles 
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in the ald girandoles, which he took from a pretty 
young woman who stood below with a basket of wax 
candles, handing them up; but I observed they were all 
partly burned, and supposed they were “Castle Butts.” 
At the end of the sofa, in an arm-chair, sat a nun! 
the very moral of the nuns of Ranelagh Convent, but 
far handsomer than any nun J ever saw, and quite 
elegant. At a little distance was such a charming 
little rondelette lady, tuning a harp, but exclaiming, 
addressing a little espidgle looking boy, “Qu'as tu 
done fait de la clef de ma harpe, Hyacinthe?’ “Je 
ne sais ol je l’ai posé.” Now, dear papa, I never 
heard that word “‘posé” before; at school, we should 
have said, “oh je lai laissé.” I shall not forget 
it, I can tell you. Well, then came in one of the 
finest looking gentlemen I ever saw, and so like Count 
Eugéne Macarthey that I almost thought it was he; 
but you know you used to say, that all the Irish bri- 
gade were stamped from the one type—and he had a 
violoncello in his hand. This was General Count 
O'Haggerty! 

Monsieur Fontaine presented us to them all as his 
little protégées, and ves, and they were all so de- 
lighted to see dear old Fontaine; but as for me, I had 
no eyes for any thing but the beautiful nun, who, see- 
ing my attention rivetted on her, beckoned me to- 
wards her, and made me sit down beside her, and 
while the rest went to draw off their robes de chambres, 
and Fontaine made little Hyacinth go through his 
five positions, not to lose time, and then do his batie- 
mens while Bessie played the piano, I had this little 
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conversation with the nun, which I will give you, 
first in her pretty broken English, which, however, 
she spoke with the true Munster brogue, though ehe 
never was in [reland before, and then in French, 
which she said I spoke “ Merveilleusement bien.” 

Now. I suppose you never saw a live nun before? 

Mg. Oh, yes, ma’am, often; but never one so 
charming. 

Now. Ah! you have rubbed your tongue against 
the blarney stone! You see I know something of 
Treland. 

Mz. Are you Irish, ma’am? 

Now. Yes, and from Cork, too; where I am going 
to resume my convent life. 

Mr. I beg pardon, ma’am; but may I ask you why 
you left France? 

Now. Because I should have been killed had I re- 
mained there. Our convent was destroyed, and only 
for my cousins, the dear O’Haggerty’s, who carried 
me back to my own country, I should have been de- 
stroyed too. 

Mz. But who was the Countess O'Haggerty? Lrish 
too? 

Non. That is the Countess O’Haggerty there. That 
pretty little dodu lady st the harp. She was the finest 
harpiste in France, after the Countess de Genlis, a great 
friend of her's. 

Mz. Oh, I know, I have read her Veilles du Chateau. 
* Now. That tall gentleman is the Count, and those 
two young persons who were putting up the candles 
are the Vicomte and Vicomtesse, all great personages 
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in France. The General was Master of the Horse to 
the Comte d’Artois; the two ladies had places at court, 
and the Vicomte was Colonel in the Garde de Corps. 
They escaped from France with life and honour—no- 
thing more; and they are now earning their bread and 
supporting their families by the exertion of those beau- 
tiful talents which were once the delight of the court 
and the best circles in Paris; and as their noble spirit 
of independence is compensated by high respect and 
wonderful success, I really believe they are as happy 
as they ever were. But they are a fine lesson for 
young people of your age. Self-support is a gift from 
God and alone to be depended on, and wear this upon 
your heart, “ Arde toi et Dieu taidera.” 

In spite of myself the tears would come into my 
eyes, and I shall never forget that maxim, “ Aide toi et 
Dieu taidera.” 

She asked me if I were a Catholic, and many other 
questions, and seemed quite to take an engouement for 
me. We talked on till the company came in, when 
she instantly darted off into the back room and ap- 
peared no more. 

From the time the beau monde came in, all was buzz, 
and Olivia and I tucked ourselves into a corner by the 
piano, where we could hear the music, and could see 
everybody and nobody see us, while dear old Fontaine 
was running about kissing the hands of all the fine 
ladies, who all seemed delighted with him—he told me 
he had taught all their mothers to dance. The music 
opened with that charming quartett of Pleyel’s, which 
Livy and I played, as you remember, with Dr. Fisher. 
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‘We were enchanted. Then the Countess played a solo 
on the harp, by Krompoltz, very difficult; but, oh dear, 
daddy! entre nous, the Irish harp ia a very poor con- 
cern compared to the French; at the same time, the 
working of the pedals was very disagreeable, making a 
noise like a kitchen-jack. Then M. de Tessier read a 
scene from Les Précieuses Ridicules of Molitre. Now 
observe, we were never allowed to read Molitre at 
school. I never laughed so much in my life nor heard 
such French reading. Then two young ladies, pupils 
of Madame O’H., sang a duet, “Rise, Cynthia, rise,” 
very badly, I thought; but what do you think, dear 
papa, M. Fontaine, in his partiality for us had the 
cruelty to tell some of the company we were wonderful 
little musicians, and, for all we could do, we were 
obliged to sing a duet too. So we sung our old duo 
of “ Nous, nous amions dés I'Enfance,” with Olivia's 
beautiful second, and Madame O’Haggerty’s arpdg- 
gio on the harp. We were encored and applauded 
till we were almost ready to cry, and made to sing an 
English song, which we did, “In Infancy our Hopes 
and Fears were to each other known,” from your own 
Artaxerxes. Well, we were drawn out, and introduced 
andl caressed, and I don’t know what; but there was 
one lady who interested me more than all the reat. 
She sat in the centre of the room, surrounded by 
beauz, one of whom leaned over her chair the whole 
of the night like a vignette in one of Marmontel’s tales. 
Now, who do you think this was? Do you give it up? 
‘Well, the sister of the great Mr. Sheridan, the author 
of your own Sir Lucius O’Trigger— Mrs. Lefanu; 
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her other brother is secretary at war here; and Mon- 
sicur Fontaine told us, going home in the carriage, that 
her house was the resort of all the literary people, and 
foreigners in particular. He is to take us to see her 
some evening, for she invited us very cordially, and 
said she knew you, dear papa, very well. Well, we got 
home very late, but too happy, and I never slept the 
whole night; what wearied me was that I went through 
all the scenes to the tune of Pleyel’s quartett, and the 
nun always before me, while Olivia slept like an angel, 
and Molly snored like a pig in the next closet; so I 
rose at peep of day and wrote all this for your amuse- 
ment, as this is Mr. O'Flaherty’s frank-day: but, to 
use Job’s words, “I rose from visions of the night” 
quite another creature. Great thoughts have come 
into wy mind, which I will tell you in my next; but 
the sentiment uppermost is, “ Aide toi et Dieu taidera.” 
So God bless you, dearest papa, I am going to try to 
sleep. 
Your own 
Syowey. 


St, Anprew’s StTaEeTe 
Dezanest Dan, 

Your letter and the enclosure were most welcome 
and most gratefully received. To show you how much 
Iam up to business, I accompanied Molly to Sir William 
Newcomen’s Bank in Castle Street, and presented my 
twenty-pound cheque with the air of one who knew 
what she was about, though I never was so confused in 
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all my life. Oh, dear papa, if you were never in a bank 
you have no idea what it is. Just paint to yourself, sir, 
if you please, a great hall, with a counter running from. 
one end to the other, with about a hundred young men 
behind it, all fluttering and flying about with papers, 
like kites, in, their- hands. We were directed to the 
“ paying desk,” but, as Molly observed, “ nobody asked 
us to sit down,” so I delivered my cheque for £20, 
Trish, and wrote my name in a book, and may be, when 
we got home, I did not walk into Mrs. Shee's dirty 
back parlour, and throw down seven golden guineas, 

Molly crying out, “ We will trouble you for a receipt 

to that, if you please!” 

Mrs. Shee looked surprised, and asked Molly to tea 
in the evening. Coming home, through Dame Street, 
‘we stopped at Mr. Lee’s music shop, and I asked him 
for hig bill for the hire of the piano, and begged he 
would send for it immediately. He said very politely 
that he would send for the piano, but he begged we 
would accept the hire, as you had been one of his best 
friends, and had ordered above a hundred pounds worth 
of music from him for the Theatre Royal, but that every- 

thing was changed now, and there was no longer any 
tast® for music. I asked him if he would lend me a 
copy of the Beggars’ Opera and the Padlock. He sent 
them to me in the evening, with a pretty note, begging 
my acceptance of them; and as we had another night 
out of the piano, may be Olivia and I did not sing 
them from one end to the other! “ The Miser who a 
Shilling sees,” makes the most beautiful duet in the 
world. I am sure it is Irish. 

VOL. 5 L 
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Well, sir, on arriving home what should I find but 
a note from Dr. Pellegrini relative to my intentions, 
which, to tell you the truth, I had explained to him, 
saying that the Rev. Mr. Peter Lefanu, a celebrated 
preacher, would call on me at one o’clock the next day. 
He had given him a commission to find a young lady 
who would act as something between a governess and 
a dame de compagnie to two youhg ladies, daughters of 
the Right Honourable Charles Sheridan, Secretary-at- 
War for Ireland, and the husband of that beautiful 
woman who, you may remember, put out the fire 
of the curtain of her box at the theatre last winter, 
when the whole house rose up to applaud. Well, the 
idea of this visit from Mr. Lefanu frightened me be- 
yond everything, I was so utterly unprepared for it; 
and Olivia positively refused to be in the room. How- 
ever, I was dressed very nicely, and seated on the sofa 
all in good time, and I took up Locke, “to call up a 
look,” as Lady Pentweasle says, when I heard his 
knock at the door. Molly announced him—‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Peter +” but could get no further. She 
was in such a rage. Well, now, dear papa, who do you 
think he turned out to be? Why, the clergyman who 
preached the charity sermon at the Lying-in Hospital 
last Christmas, and that we all cried at hearing, and 
you said, “That man is a regular pickpocket, for I 
have given # crown and I did not mean to give half.” 
‘Well, he took my hand, and we sat down. He looked 
very earnestly, and said: 

“Are you the young lady of whom Dr. Pellegrini 
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was speaking last night as wishing to enter upon a 
very important situation ?” 

I said, “ Yes, sir, I believe so.” 

“ Are you Miss Owenson, my dear—daughter of my 
old friend Mr. Owenson of the Theatre Royal?” 

I was ready to burst into tears, and could only an- 
awer, “ Yes, sir.” 

“But you are very’young, my dear; I should say 
you were fitter to go to school than to commence in- 
stractress.” 

“Perhaps so, sir; but great misfortunes have come 
upon poor papa unexpectedly, and ——” 

Here I was obliged to cover my face with my hand- 
kerchief. I suppose to give me time to recover, he 
gently drew Locke out of my hand, and appeared to 
be looking through it. 

“Upon my word,” said he, laughing, “ this is a very 
grave study for so young a lady. Now,” said he, 
“Jet me hear your definition of an ‘ innate idea.’” 

He looked so comical that I could not help laugh- 
ing, too. 

“Qh, my dear, don’t hurry yourself, it is a question 
might puzzle a conjuror.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “I had no idea of you until I 
saw and heard you preach your beautiful sermon for 
the poor women of the Lying-in Hospital; but having 
seen and heard you, I have an idea of you which can 
never be removed.” 

He actually threw himself back in his chair, and 
took my hand, and, would you believe it, papa, kissed 
it. He is of French descent, you know. 
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“Well,” said he, “you are the most flattering little 
logician I ever coped with.” He then took a serious 
tone, and said, ‘‘ My dear little girl, I respect your in- 
tentions; and from what Dr. Pellegrini tells me, your 
acquirements fit you for the situation you are seeking, 
but you have at present one great fault. Don’t be 
frightened” (I suppose I locked s0)—“it is one will 
mend but too soon. The Misses Sheridan are, I should 
think, much about your own age, and the worst of it is, 
there are two rascally boys, Charles and Tom, who have 
the bad habit of running into their sisters’ study when 
they come home for vacation, and making a terrible 
row there. However, I shall meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheridan at dinner to-day at my brother's, Mr. Joe 
Lefanu’s, who is married to their sister. We will 
talk over this, and you shall hear from me early to- 
morrow.” 

He now rose, and as he deposited Locke on the 
table, he took up a dirty little volume of my poems, 
which lay beside it. 

“ Pardi!” said he, in some surprise, “You are a 
Poetess, too, are you?” 

And then he read aloud, and most beautifully, my 
little stanzas to you on receiving your picture, and 
then rolling up the book put it into his pocket with- 
out ceremony; and, with a cordial shake of the hand 
and a “je me sauve,” disappeared—and so ended this 
awful visit, which, though it left me agitated, left 
me delighted with what I had done, and so will you 
be some day, dear papa. 

Tam so tired I can write no more to-day; but we are 
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both well, and both in love with the Rev. Mr. Lefanu, 
for Olivia had her head through the door of the back 
drawing-room all the time making faces at me! 


Dear Papa—The Sheridan scheme is all ended. 
The beautiful Mrs. Sheridan would not have me, 
and I am glad, as on consideration, I see it would 
not do, but F have got something to console me, I 
think, 

This morning, at nine o'clock, Mr. Lefanu’s servant 
was here with a note,—I send it to you:— 

“My dear Miss Owenson—The Sheridan scheme 
won't answer—something better has just suggested 
itself. Dr. Dixon, the Bishop of Limerick, who has 
come to town to be present at a charity sermon this 
day, to be preached before the Lord-Lieutenant in 
St. Anne’s Church, sent me a note last night from 
his lady, desiring that I would find an accomplished 
young lady to take charge of her daughter, a little 
girl of ten years old, and that I would let the Bishop 
see the person before he left town, which he does on 
Monday morning. I must beg you, therefore, to come 
to his house in Molesworth Street, at ten o’clock this 
morning. I will be there to receive and present you. 
They are charming as well as excellent people. 

Yours, &c., &c., P. Lexanv.” 


And ao, sir, Molly and I started at half-past nine, and 
hustled our way as we could through the crowds that 
were parading towards St. Anne’s Church, which you 
know always fill the streets when the Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant goes in state, and soldiers on horseback in- 
cluded. It is but a short distance, but still a dis- 
agreeable walk. We soon discovered the Biehop’s 
house by two tall footmen in purple liveries, and gold- 
headed canes as tall as themselves, before the door. 
You know at the top of the street is Leinster House; 
the gates were all open, and the carriages were para- 
ding round and round the beautiful court, An old 
housekeeper took Molly into a parlour, and when I 
gave my card to a footman he was conducting me 
upstairs, — when, dear Mr. Lefanu came forward, 
and drew my arm through his, and led me into a 
beautiful front drawing-room where the Bishop was at 
breakfast, the sun shining full on his face; his pale, 
conceited-looking chaplain was making tea, a regular 
maccaroni, who soon got up and went to the window, 
leaving us to do our business. 

Nothing could be more cordial and kind than the 
Bishop. He slightly alluded to the original objection 
of youth, and said he could not give any positive 
answer till he had seen Mrs. Dixon, and that he would 
not lose a moment in writing to my friend Mr. Le- 
fanu. He said he was sorry he was so hurried for 
time, but he was obliged to be back on diocesan busi- 
ness the following day; but he should carry away 
more than one agreeable impression of me;—and only 
imagine! he then took up a ragged book lying beside 
him,—my poems again, which that darling Mr. Lefanu 
brought him,—and the stanzas to you turned 

lown. 


“These are very pretty stanzas,” said he, “as to 
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poetry, and charming as to feeling, which I believe is 
the best ingredient of all poetry.” 

After a little more conversation, the beau chaplain 
drew in his head from the window, and said, “ My 
lord, the Duke of Leinster’s carriage has drawn up, 
and the ‘bidding -bell’ has begun to ring.” The 
Bishop started up. The chaplain presented him a 
pair of white gloves fringed with gold, and his square 
cap. Of course I rose in a flurry. The Bishop 
wished me a cordial good-bye, and Mr. Lefanu said, 
“You will hear from me immediately.” So then I was 
just hurrying down to join Molly in the housekeeper’s 
room; but Mr. Lefanu, running upstairs to meet me, 
said, “Stay here, my dear, the Bishop will send back 
his carriage for you in five minutes, the streets are 80 
crowded; ” and then he sprang into the Bishop’s coach 
and was out of sight in a minute. I was waiting in 
the parlour for the carriage to return when it rolled 
up. I ran out to get in—the steps were let down 
slap dash—the footmen standing on either side, when 
to my surprise Molly sprang in after me! the footmen 
grinning from ear to ear. Away we drove! Molly’s 
head a mile out of the window, bowing to every one 
she knew and every one she did not know; but, oh, 
papa! I wish you could have seen the scene at Mrs. 
Shee's hall door! The thundering knock brought all 
the house to answer it, Mrs. Shee at their head; but, 
oh! when she saw Molly handed out of the Bishop’s 
carriage, she looked as if she would die of surprise and 
envy—Olivia, with her head half out of the window, 
ready to fall out of it with convulsions of laughter; 
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and go, dear papa, for the present has ended my epis- 
copal visit; but with or without other result it has 
been an incident of which I am proud, and I conclude 
with your own favourite Irish sentiment— 
“Foglan foh—-Wait awhile.” 
Sypyey Owzwson. 


Just as I was sealing up this to send for my Castle 
frank, a note from Mr. Lefanu arrived. Mrs. Dixon 
has been ordered abroad for her health; consequently 
the settlement about a governess is postponed. So 
dearest papa, good-bye and God bless you, my fingers 
are quite cramped with writing.—S. O. 


Sr. Awprew’s Srreer. 
My vrar Para, 

I write to tell you what has offered for our darling 
Olivia. 

You know, with all partiality, that she needs a good 
deal of finishing, though she has left me far behind in 
Music and drawing. 

Madame Dacier paid us a visit yesterday, and said 
she would be happy to receive Olivia whenever she 
could come; and, what has pleased me much, she has 
offered to take Molly as upper children’s maid to the es- 
tablishment, so she will be returned to the situation 
which dear mamma took her from when she was at 
Madame Terson’s and she will not be separated from 
her darling nursling. Molly is cheered up, for she has 
been very sulky and cross for some time past, and 
said, “She supposed she was to be thrown over, and 
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that it was no matter what became of old servants,” 
&e., &e. 

I have some good news which I shall reserve for 
another letter, as I want to save the post; but I just 
ask you if you ever heard of an old lady of the name 
of Steele; or a family of the name of Featherstone? 
they are friends of Dr. Pellegrini and Mr. Fontaine. 

God bless you, dear papa, you shall hear again soon, 
don’t be uneasy if not for a few days. 

Syprer. 


[The family of Featherstone, or Featherstonehaugh, 
became of great importance to Miss Owenson. The 
name is spelt either way: by the lady—Featherstone; 
by the gentleman—Featherstonehaugh. Under each of 
these forms the reader will recognise the same family. 
Ep.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
AT BRAOKLIN. 


CastizTowN, Dgivin, WESTMEATH. 


Dzargst Sm, 

Tue reason I have not written to you for some 
days is that I have so much to say, and so much tbat 
I was afraid of saying, that I thought it better to say 
nothing at all; which “all,” I think, will surprise you 
—and for myself je n’en reviens pas! 

‘Well, last Thursday, Mr. Fontaine enclosed me a 
note from a lady, Mrs. Featherstonehaugh, of Bracklin 
Castle, intimating her desire to have just such a 
charming young person as myself! 28 governess or 
companion to her two daughters; the eldest just re- 
turned from a great finishing school, Madame Lafar- 
relle’s, and the younger who has never left home. 

Mrs. Featherstone was for a few days at her mo- 
ther’s, the Dowager Lady Steele's in Dominic Street, 
but anxious not to lose a moment, and would send her 
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carriage for the young lady M. Lafontaine had men- 
tioned in his letter (Miss Owenson) if he would send 
fer address. And so he did, and so the carriage 
came—and so I went—rather downhearted from my 
former disappomtments. 

You know what a fine street Dominic Street is, 
and #0 close to my old school. Well, a hand- 
some Mansion, two servants at the door, my name 
taken, and I was ushered at once into a large and 
rather gloomy parlour, in the centre of which two 
ladies were sitting at a table. The one at the head 
of the table, 2 most remarkable figure both in person 
and costume, but who bore her ninety years with 
considerable confidence in her own dignity. She sat 
with her head thrown back, her little sharp eyes 
twinkling at me as I entered, and her mouth pursed 
up to the dimensions of a parish poor-box. She wore 
a fly-cap (of which I have taken the pattern), on her 
silver but frizzled hair,—her very fair face was drawn 
into small wrinkles, as though engraved with a needle 
over her delicate features, and when I tell you what I 
have since heard, that she was the rival and friend of 
the beautiful Lady Palmer, the belle of Lord Chester- 
field’s court, and the subject of his pretty verses which 
you used to recite so often,—you will allow that she 
had every right to wrinkles and the remains of 
beauty.* 


© The cocasion was this At the court of Lord Chesterfield, when 
religions party spirit was symbolized in Ireland by the colours white 
or orange, a8 the wearer was Williamite or Jacobite, Lady Palmer, a 
reigning beauty and a Catholic, appeared st one of the drawing-rooms 
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Seated near her at the same table, and writing, was 
a sweet, charming, good-humoured-looking lady, who 
got up to receive me in the most cordial manner, 
whilst two nice girls, the eldest already apparently in 
her teens, struggled to get me a chair, and then sta- 
tioned themselves one each behind their mamma and 
grandmamma. 

Mrs. Featherstone opened the conversation by tell- 
ing me that she had been a pupil of Mr. Fontaine’s as 
her daughters were now, and that he was the best of 
human beings. 

“That is nothing to the purpose!” said the old 
lady sharply, “Come to the point with this young 
person, as you know you have no time to lose;” and 
turning to me, she said, “ You are very young to offer 
yourself for so important a situation.” 

The two girls looked at me as much as to say, 
“Don’t mind grandmamma,” and Mrs. Featherstone 
added,— 

“ Dear mamma, now, you must leave Miss Owenson 
to me,” and then she said to me, “I assure you, my 
dear, I'am much prepossessed in your favour by all 
that our good Fontaine has told me of you; and your 
being so merry and musical as he tells me you are, is 


with sn orange lily in her bosom. Lord Chesterfield, having kissed 
her fair cheek, took ont his tablets and wrote the following atenza— 
“Thou Httle Tory! where’s the jest, 
To wear the orange on thy breast, 
‘When that same lovely breast discloses 
‘The whiteness of the rebel roses!" 
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very much in your favour with us, for we are rather 
dull and mopy.” 

“But to begin,” interposed Lady Steele again, 
““What will this young person expect? she cannot 
offer herself as a regular governess, she is so very 
young.” ; 

The girls winked at me and grimaced again. 

“She shall first offer herself as my visitor at Brack- 
lin Castle for the Christmas holidays,” said Mrs. Fea- 
therstone, kindly, “and then we shall see how we get 
on and suit each other, which I am sure we shall very 
well.” 

The old lady said, knocking her hand on the table, 
“TY never heard such nonsense in all my life!” 

At this moment the footman came in to announce 
that the carriage was at the door, followed by a band- 
some jolly-looking woman, the lady's maid, with Mrs. 
Featherstone’s cloak and bonnet. 

Mrs. Featherstone said, ‘Come, my dear, and I will 
set you down, and we will have a little talk by the 
way, for I have an appointment which hurries me 
away at present. The two girls ran after us and said, 
“Do come to us, we shall be so happy at Bracklin, 
and never mind grandmamma,—nobody does,” and 
with this dutiful observation they shook hands cor- 
dially with me, and I drove off with my bran new 
friend. What was amusing in all this was—that I 
never opened my lips till I got into the carriage, when 
I-thanked Mrs. Featherstone for her kind receptign, 
and accepted cordially her invitation to Bracklin. In 
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short, there was a mutual sympathy between us; the 
result, I believe, of mutual good humour and good 
nature. 

As we went along I settled a few points relative to 
my journey to Bracklin; but I was dying to ask her 
if this Lady Steele was any relation to Sir Richard 
Steele of the Spectator, which was the thought upper- 
most in my mind all the time. 

At last I did, and she said, “‘Oh, yes, my father, 
the Jate Sir Richard Steele of Hampstead, was second 
cousin to your Sir Richard; but being of the elder 
branch he succeeded to the estate, as his poorer cousin 
did to the wit of the family. My nephew, the present 
Sir Richard Steele, is now the representative of the 
family and the possessor of the property.” 

Well, it was finally arranged, I was to start for 
Bracklin on the following Monday (this was Friday) 
by the mail, which would take me as far as Kinigad, 
where the Featherstone carriage, horses and servants 
would meet me; but as the mail reached Kinigad at 
an awkward hour, I was not to leave that place till 
daylight. In short, I never met any one so kind as 
this dear lady. 

Olivia and Molly heard all this with astonishment, 
but agreed that it was quite right; as did also Dr. 
Pellegrini, who came with Madame and carried us off 
to dinner. 

The next morning I took my darling Olivia to Ma- 
dame Dacier’s— 

“ Some netaral tears we dropped, but wiped them soon,” 
full of the hope of meeting next spring. 
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Molly came back with me to prepare all my little 
arrangements, towards which we changed our last 
bank-note. And having next day received all details 
in a letter from Mrs. Featherstone from Bracklin, 
written the night she arrived, I accepted a farewell 
dinner and a little’dance after, which Mr. Fontaine 
called 2 petit bal @adieu for the night of my departure; 
he said, “the mail goes from the head of this street; 
it will blow its horn when it is ready for you, and we 
will all conduct you to your carriage.” 

Well, papa, this was all very nice, for I wanted to be 
cheered, so I dressed myself in my school dancing 
dress, a muslin frock and pink silk stockings and shoes. 
Molly had my warm things to change in time for the 
mail, 

Well, dear papa, we did not exactly mind our time, 
and the fatal result was—that I was dancing down 
“Money in both Pockets” with a very nice young 
man, Mr. Buck, the nephew to Miss Buck, when the 
horn blew at the end of the street! Oh, sir! if you 
knew the panic! All that could be done was for 
Molly to throw her warm cloak over me, with my own 
bonnet and my little bundle of things, so that I might 
dress when I got to Kinigad. 

One of the young gentlemen snatched up my port- 
manteau, and so we all flew along the flags, which were 
frosted over, and got to the mail just as the guard lost 
patiénce and was mounting, so I was poked in and the 
door banged-to, and “my carriage” drove off like 
lightning down College Green, along the Quays, and 
then into some gloomy street I did not remember. 
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As for me, I was so addled, I did not know where 
I was. At last we drew up before same ponderous 
gates and a high wall. 

A sentinel was pacing up and down with a lantern 
flashing on his arms, which reminded me of the castle 
of Otranto. The guard blew his horn, and the next 
minute I heard an awful shout and uproar, and sing- 
ing and laughing, and the gates opened and there ap- 
peared a crowd of officers and gentlemen, who were 
shaking hands with one person, with “Good-bye, old 
boy, and let us hear from you soon,” and other 


The coach door was opened, and the gentleman 
asked the guard, ‘Is there any one inside?” 

And the guard answered, “Only an old lady, sir, 
as far as Kinigad!” 

“Oh, by Jove!” said the gentleman, retreating. 
““T say, coachy, I'll take a seat by you.” So the door 
slapped-to, up he mounted, and the horn blew, and 
we were off in 2 minute. 

Oh-h, sir, it takes away my breath only to think 
of it now! 

Well, we were soon out of Dublin; the moon rising” 
over the beautiful Phenix Park, the trees of which 
were hanging with frost and icicles; the Liffey glit- 
tering to the left, and lights glittermg in the Vice- 
regal Lodge as we passed it on the right. 

If my heart had not been so heavy, this would have 
been a scene I should have delighted in. And so we 
galloped on, changing horses only once, when I was 
much struck with the interior of the stable, which was 
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lighted only by a lamp, but very picturesque; some- 
thing one would like to paint or describe. 

Our next stage was Kinigad; but it was a very long 
one, and we did not arrive till three in the morning. 

Such a picture as the inn was! The ostler, half- 
dressed, coming with the horses, and roaring for a 
waiter, or Caty, the chambermaid, to come down; and 
then the officer sprang down from the coach-box and 
came to rummage in the coach for his hat just as I 
was stepping out, assisted by the dirty ostler. I sup- 
pose the officer was struck with my pink silk shoe, for 
he laid hold of my foot, and pushing back the ostler, 
he said, 

“What! let such a foot as that sink in the snow— 
never!” and he actually carried me in his arms into 
the kitchen, and placed me in an old arm chair be- 
fore a roaring turf fire! and then, ordering the cham- 
bermaid and Mrs. Kearney (the landlady I suppose) 
“to get up and get tea, and everything for the young 
lady,” to which everybody answered, 

“Yes, Major; to be sure, sir; everything your 
honour orders. Your gig, has been here, sir, this 
hour.” 

Tn short, he seemed the commandant of the place. 

He then came up to me and said, 

“T had not the least idea who was in the carriage. 
The guard said it was an old lady ; in short, you must 
let me make amends by offering my services in this 
wretched place. I hope you will command them now. 
J am quartered here, and know its few resources. You 
are not going further to-night, I suppose ?” 

VOL. I. M 
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I was dreadfully frightened and confused, but I 


“No, sir; not at present. I am expecting a car- 
viage and servants to take me on to Mr. Feather- 
stone’s of Bracklin.” 

He took off his hat, made me a low bow, but 
seemed stunned with the information. He again 
called the landlady and said, 

“T would prescribe some white wine negus, for you 
are chilled.” 

The waiter now appeared, and said, that Mr. Fea- 
therstone’s carriage and servants had arrived an hour 
before; but had put up the horses and gone to lie 
down, as they would not proceed till after daylight. 
The chambermaid now came, and said she had a room 
prepared and a good fire up stairs. This was a great 
relief to me; but the young officer seemed to deplore 
it. He said he knew Mr. Featherstone, and would 
take the liberty of coming to inquire for me. 

So I went to my smoky room; but on inquiring 
for my bundle and portmanteau, I found they had 
gone on in the Kinigad mail! 

Fancy, dear papa, my dreadful situation! My 
whole stock in trade consisted of a white muslin 
frock, pink silk stockings, and pink silk shoes, with 
Molly’s warm cloak and an old bonnet! 

Well, sir, you know I had nothing for it, so I 
took my glass of hot white wine negua, threw myself 
on the bed, and was warmly covered up by the fat 
chambermaid, who had neither shoes nor stockings on, 
and I fell fast asleep; “but in that sleep what dreams!” 
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papa; from all of which I was roused by the fat 
chambermaid coming to tell me that Mr. Feather- 
stone’s coachman could not wait any longer; so I 
rolled Molly’s cloak round me, and proceeded to 
Bracklin. 

The dreary Irish road from Kinigad to the pretty 
village of Castledown Delvin—an appendage to the 
domain of the Earl of Westmeath—brought me to the 
approach of the pine-sheltered avenue of Bracklin, 
which pines, green and formal as they were, screened 
out the black bog behind them, where the wood of 
ages lay buried, from among which “the mere Irish” 
could never be taken by their Saxon invaders “when 
the leaves were on the trees!” 

The approach to the domain was announced by a 
civilized-looking lodge; large, beautiful iron gates, 
opened by a fairy child, and all that lay within was 
cultivated and promising, leading to e large, hand- 
some mansion of white stone—two carriages were 
rolling before the door, at which stood two footmen, 
who at once ushered me into a handsome drawing- 
room, to a party of ladies, muffled in carriage dresses, 
who stood in a circle round the fire. Pinched, cold, 
confused, and miserable, as you may suppose, dear 
papa, I must have been—in my pink silk shoes and 
stockings—I perceived that my appearance excited a 
general titter; but dear Mrs. Featherstone and her 
girls came to my relief, and welcomed me and kissed. 
me;- but Mr. Featherstone—a grave, stern-looking 
man, who sat apart reading his newspaper—he just 
raised his eyes above his glasses, and I read in his 
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glance condemnation of his lady's indiscretion in bring- 
ing euch a being for such a purpose as I had come. 

Mrs. Featherstone inquired how I had come to travel 
in so light a dress; and so, dear pape, I thought I had 
better just tell the story as it happened—and so I 
did—from the little bal @adiew, at dear old Fon- 
taine’s, till I reached Bracklin gates, not forgetting 
the portmanteau and little bundle left behind. Well, 
you have no idea how it took! they screamed at the 
fun of my details, and I heard them mutter, “ Dear 
little thing—poor little thing!” The two girls car- 
ried me off from them all, to my own rooms, the pret- 
tiest suite you ever saw—a study, a bedroom, and s 
bathroom—a roaring turf fire in the rooms, and an 
open piano and lots of books scattered about! 

Betty Kenny, the old nurse—the “Molly” of the 
establishment—brought me in a bowl of laughing po- 
tatoes, and such fresh butter, and gave a hearty “‘much 
good may it do ye, miss;” and didn’t I tip her a word 
of Irish which delighted her. Pen, ink, and paper 
were brought me, and I was left to myself to rest and 
write to dear Olivia a line just to announce my ar- 
rival here, which was sent to the post for me. 

The girls brought me, I believe, half their mam: 
ma’s and all their own wardrobe, to dress me out; and 
as they are all little, it answered very well. Well, 
sir, when I went down, the carriages and party had 
drawn off to spend two days at Sir Thomas Fea- 
therstone’s. 

Our dinner party were mamma and the two young 
ladies, two itinerant preceptors—Mr. O'Hanlon, a 
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writing and elocution master, and a dancing master, 
and Father Murphy, the P.P.—such fun! and the 
Rey. Mr. Beaufort, the curate of Castletown Delvin. 

Now I must just give you # picture of the room. 
A beautiful dining-room—spacious and lofty; a grand 
beaufet and sideboard; before it stood Mr. James Mo- 
ran, the butler—the drollest fellow I ever met, as I 
will tell you, bye-and-bye—and two footmen. 

The dinner, perfectly delicious! 

Well, I was in great spirits; and Mrs. Feather- 
stone drew out the two tutors, I think on purpose. 
She made Mr, O’Hanlon—a most coxcomical writ- 
ing-master—tell me his story; how he was the prince 
of nearly all he surveyed—if he had his rights, being 
descended from the Princes O’Hanlon. Now, papa, 
you know if there is anything I am strong on it is 
Trish song—thanks to you—especially “ Emunch ach 
Nuio,” (Ned o’the Hills) which song I sang for them 
afterwards, by-the-bye, and did I not take his pride 
down a peg and get him into such a passion! The 
servants laughed and stuffed their napkins down their 
throats till they were almost suffocated. James Mo- 
ran, the butler, winking at the priest all the time, 
who enjoyed the joke more than any one, except the 
dancing-master, his rival, who is a very clever man, I 
am told, and teaches mathematica besides, and put 
me very much in mind of Marcus Tully. Well, air, 
we got so merry, that at last Father Murphy proposed 
my -health in this fashion—which will make you smile. 
He stood up with his glass of port wine in his hand, 
and first bowing to Mrs. Featherstone, said, “ With 
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your lave, madam;” and then turning to me, he said, 
“ This is a hearty welcome to ye, to Westmeath, Miss 
Owenson; and this is to yer health, mind and body,” 
which made them all laugh till they were ready to fall 
under the table. 

Well, after dinner I sang them “ Emunch ach Nuic,” 
and “Cruel Barbara Allen,” which had an immense 
effect. 

After tea, James Moran announced that the piper 
had come from Castletown “to play in Miss Owenson,” 
upon which the girls immediately proposed a dance in 
the back hall; and when I told them I was a famous 
jig dancer, they were perfectly enraptured. So we set 
to; all the servants crowding round two open doors 
in the hall. 

I, of course, danced with the “ Professor,” and 
Prince O'Hanlon with Miss Featherstone, and Miss 
Margaret with the Rev. Mr. Beaufort. It is a pity 
we had no spectators beyond the domestics, for we all 
really danced beautifully; and, considering this was 
my first jig in company, I came off with flying colours, 
and so ends my first day in Bracklin. And I think, 
dear papa, you have no longer any reason to be uneasy 
at my position or angry with my determination, and so 
God bless you. I shall write to you now once a-week, 
loving you better and better every day, 

Your own 
“ Sypney.” 


Public for public! It may be worth while here to 
contrast my last jig in public with this my first out of 
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the schoolroom. During the vice-royelty of the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland—by whose attentions 
I was much distinguished, as indeed were all my 
family—it happened that Lord George Hill came on a 
little embassy from her excellency, to beg that I 
would dance an Irish jig with him, as she had heard of 
my performance with Lady Glengall in a preceding 
reign. He said if I would consent I should choose 
either the Castle or the Vice-regal Lodge for the exhi- 
hition, and that his brother, Lord Downshire, would 
write-to Hilsborough for his own piper, who was then 
reckoned the best in Ireland. As it was to be a pri- 
vate and not a court exhibition, my husband permitted 
me to accept the challenge from the two best jig 
dancers in the country, Lord George himself and Sir 
Phillip Crampton. I had the triumph of flooring my 
two rivals. Lord George soon gave in, and the sur- 
geon-general “felt a twinge of gout,” he said, which 
obliged him to retire from the lists. 
S. M. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BRACKLIN CONTINUED. 


1 soon fell into my new position, not only with ease, 
but avidity, for I found that “twas my vocation, Hal!” 
It was so new to teach and not to be taught—to as- 
sume authority and not to submit to it—to snatch 
some hours from congenial duties for voluntary pur- 
suits as pleasant as they were habitual—to be petted 
like 2 child and to govern like a mistress. Fine air, 
great exercise, spacious rooms, and abundant and 
wholesome living produced an immediate effect on 
my spirits and my health. As my conscious inde- 
pendence influenced my mind, which was now break- 
ing forth at various points, I seized with avidity the 
reasonable observations of Mr. Featherstone, a, sensible 
and excellent man, who, in his grave tones resembled 
the ratsoneur of a French comedy. 

The order and propriety which marked the economy 
of the house, the regular and easy hours gave me im- 
pressions of domestic discipline which are not yet 
effaced from my life and practice. 
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Tt was just the epoch when “the tide in the affairs of 
man” had taken that turn which introduced a high do- 
mestic civilization into the houses of mere country gen- 
tlemen unknown to the Irish nobility of other times.* 

And soin health and spirits, labour and amusement, 
flowed on sunny days and seasons, which dear Dr. 
Watts himself would have considered as coming up to 
his own ritual of 

“ Books, and works, and healthful play ;” 
whatever the collés montés of to-day or yesterday may 
have thought of me. 


My intimacy with my young friends prolonged the 
epoch of my own adolescence, and as a few hours sleep 


® Speaking of this one day to the late Earl of Rosse, ao eminent aa 
Sir Lawrence Parsons in earlier days, he sasured me that he remem- 
bered in his boyhood, in the country houses of remote provinces, habit 
not far removed from semi-barberism, and which would startle cre- 
dulity now. At festive seasons, when the country houses were thronged 
beyond even their expansive power of accommodation ; the “ Barrack- 
room,” the room appropriated to all late comers, had a hearth in the 
centre, and an opening in the roof for the emission of smoke (auch as 
still exists in the castle of the Sydneys, near Tunbridge), where they 
all lay down on the floor, with their feet to the fire, in a ring, and their 
heads on their portmenteaus. 

A few years back, during my residence at Kissingen, tho Princess 
Esterhagy, with whom I had been sssociated in my first travelling life, 
and who renewed our acquaintance st the German baths, pressed my 
husband and myself to pay her @ visit at Esterhasy, adding, “The 
style of the place I think will interest you. If you ring your bell in 
the morning for hot water for your toilette, I won't promise that you 
‘will get it. Aooommodation is not the character of German castles ; 
‘but on revancke,” she added, langhingly, “ your toilet table will be of 
solid silver, and the dressing-bores studded with gems.” 

Domestic civilization in Austris, and what it was in Ireland a cen- 
tury ago, seem much on a par, le experflu mais non pas Teesenticl, 
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sufficed then—as, alas, now—I had always the start of 
the rest! of the family, and rose and rambled with the 
sun, and often got into escapades which brought me to 
the verge of disgrace with dear matter of fact Mr. 
Featherstone. 

Here is one as an illustration : 

Looking from “my bower window,” one fine morn- 
ing, I saw the “‘ water-cask boy” on his way with the 
cart to a pure spring, a mile off, which supplied us 
with water; for Bracklin owed its name to its “ Brack 
Lynn,” or the muddy stream: that was all the water 
then on the grounds. 

Miss Matty Reynolds, an old vestal of high family 
and great agricultural celebrity in the county, had in 
her domains a fine spring of water, to which the whole 
neighbourhood resorted for their supply. 

It struck me that it would be charming to have “a 
drive” before the duties of the day began, and that 
T could think of my novel as I went along. I was 
then in the midst of St. Clair. 

So I perched myself on the hogshead behind “little 
Pat Lester,” the lodge-keeper’s son. Miss Matty 
Reynolds was standing at her gate, “tall and straight 
as a poplar tree,” when we arrived. She received me 
with Irish welcome, insisting that I should come in 
and breakfast on ‘‘a, griddle cake” and fresh-churned 
butter, “and an egg that was not laid yet, but would 
be in a minute.” 

I yielded, and so did little Pat Lester, for, instead 
of filling his hogshead, he went down to the kitchen 
to have his breakfast on potatoes and ale. 
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We both alike outstaid our time, and when I was re- 
seated on my cask and little Pat on his donkey, flur- 
ried and hurried, we neither of us perceived that the 
bung had flown out of the hogshead, so that by the 
time we reached the castle gates I sat dripping 


“Like s mérmaid just risen from the say,” 


and those gates were opened by Mr. Featherstone him- 
self, who exclaimed with grave astonishment,— 

“Miss Owenson, is that you? We were afraid 
something had happened to you!” and so certainly 
there had. . 

He said no more, but stalked before me into the 
house. 

The girls were ready to die with laughing when I 
appeared, but Mr. Featherstone declared his intention 
of “writing to my father;” dear Mrs. Featherstone 
“championed me” to the uttermost, and an Irish 
song with “Barbara Allen,” in the evening, settled 
the account, and the next day I was taken back ,to 
favour on the promise to be more circumspect for the 
future. 

The most striking events in the first year of my re- 
Bidence with the Featherstones, was the death of the 
Dowager Lady Steele, and the inheritance of her house 
and property in Dublin, by her most amiable daughter. 
I waz all but present at the death of the eccentric belle 
of Lord Chesterfield’s court. Pope never drew any- 
thing more characteristic of the master passion strong 
in death; and that charming description of the dying 
coquette was not more illustrative of the intensity of 
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original confirmation than the almost last words of 
Lady Steele, who, hearing s fish woman cry in the 
Streets “Fresh oysters,” said, “ That's a lie!” in me- 
mory of some stale fish the eame voice had announced 
to her some days before. 

A frequent occasional residence in Dublin was the 
result of our getting the fine, old-fashioned furnished 
house in Dominic Street, which preserved in the cos- 
tume of the eighteenth centary a study for me of infi- 
nite delight. 

The “best drawing-room ” had not been entered for 
some years, and on opening the doors there was a reiit 
in the tapestry of cobwebs, which was quite suffocating. 

The curtains lined, and wadded and “finished” at 
the bottom with leaden weights to regulate their 
drawing up, were of rich crimson satin damask, and 
the fact that a crimson silk stocking filled with money 
fell down from the cornice on the first attempt to 
move them, was not the least interesting incident con- 
nected with them. The careful old lady had various 
such hiding places for her money. 

The beautiful marble chimney-piece, finely sculp- 
tured, reached half way to the ceiling, and was sur- 
mounted with a range of Etruscan vases. The pon- 
derous chairs and settees, as the sofas were called, were 
regimented against the wall, and intermingled with 
cabinets inscrutable from their dust. A large table 
in the centre of the room was covered with folio 
books, and here I must record’ the delight with 
which I first opened a volume of Cowley. Chinese 
Peper was on the walls and Turkey carpeton the floor; 
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it had no other decorations than girandoles for lighta. 
This antique splendour was replaced by the style of 
furniture then in vogue by the most fashionable up- 
holsterer in Dublin, from whose “ taste” there was no 
appeal— 


“The demon whispered, Timon have a taste,” 


and the “ taste” was—lemon-coloured calico hangings, 
highly glazed with dark chintz borders; the Etruscan 
‘vases were replaced by ornaments of Derbyshire spar, 
and pier tables painted and gilded; under the mirrors 
were tables covered with filligree ornaments painted 
by me, which passed for works of art! 

Such was the result of the frippery influence of 
Carlton House on the taste of the day. 

Taste is trath, the truth of Nature in art. All 
transition states are the doubts between habit and ex- 
periment, impeding present progress even whilst they 
recognise past mistakes. The regency of England 
‘was in its season perilous as that of France. Both 
of them were under the guidance of men well gifted, 
but profoundly corrupted by the selfishness induced by 
their position, and the vulgar illiteracy of their bring- 
ing up. 

During the interregnum between the removal of the 
sumptuous old furniture and the advent of the lemon- 
coloured calico, this precious old room was entirely 
consigned to my care and occupation, and there I pur- 
sued my own studies among the old folio books on 
the table. 

T had never read Cowley before. I was enchanted, 
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and the greatest indulgence that could be granted to 
me was to be left at home in this dear room, whilst 
my darling charges were in an adjoining room taking 
lessons from Sir John Stephenson or other high class 
masters. 

I think it was about this time that a demand being 
made by the butler for paper to put round his candles, 
which Lady Steele’s femme de ménage had hitherto 
supplied from a coffer filled with old papers in the 
garret, I was requested by Mrs. Featherstone to see 
if there were any left. 

T gladly undertook the fouille; and when some few 
years afterwards I was present at the digging up of a 
priestess, whose statue had been long looked for in 
Pompeii by Neapolitan antiquaries, my excitement at 
the process was scarcely more than what I felt when, 
as I stooped over the old trunk, I read the name of 
‘“ Alexander Pope” appended to one old yellow letter 
and “ Jonathan Swift” to another! I left the butler 
to help himself, and ran down with my treasures to 
Mrs. Featherstone, who merely said, “‘ Well, my dear, 
you are heartily welcome to them.” 

My first impulse was to enclose Pope’s letter to 
Lady Moira, because it was my first opportunity to 
acknowledge her literary patronage in general and her 
Kindness to myself and my father in particular. A 
few days afterwards she sent a gentleman to pay me a 
visit, the Rev. Mr. Gouldsbury, who was also a friend 
of the Featherstones; he was the bearer of a very gra- 
cious letter from her noble self. Of course I commu- 
nicated her letter to my father, who wrote to thank 
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her Ladyship for her great condescension, and gave 
expression to wishes in which there was more parental 
vanity and ambition than discretion. 

My father’s Irish pride still rose in revolt against 
my position in Mrs. Featherstone’s family. He wrote 
me word that he hoped soon to place me under the 
protection of some of our Connaught cousins. But I 
hated the idea of Connaught cousins, and my pride 
revolted from idle dependence. He sent me Lady 
Moira’s answer to him, which ran as follows :— 


Moma Hovusz, Dvanm. 
March 26th, 1800. 

I have just received Mr. Owenson’s letter dated the 
24th; and though my eyes are still weak from the ef- 
fects of a late inflammation in them, I do not delay 
the acknowledgment of it, lest the many trifles which 
often intervene to prevent one’s intentions, that are 
neither foreseen, nor can be avoided, should arrive to 
prevent my quickly assuring him, that I feel sensibly his 
paternal anxiety, and shall be very happy at any time to 
be serviceable to his daughters; and the pains he has 
taken in their education and the success of it, are 
points that I am well acquainted with. My friend, Mr. 
Gouldsbury, I have the pleasure to assure you, thinks 
extremely well of your literary daughter, end as a 
very sensible, worthy and an informed personage, Mr. 
Owenson will be persuaded he has a strong advocate 
with me for that daughter; but, unfortunately, it must 
be confined rather to my inclination than power to 
serve her. The change that has taken place in my 
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circumstances (one that must take place with every 
‘woman whose lot it becomes to exchange a large pro- 
perty for a jointure) does not permit me to expend 
what I did when I patronized Dermody out of my 
pin-money. That eccentric being owed everything to 
you, and even my notice of him; I in no degree re- 
gret my assistance of him; he had talents, and he 
might, with the friendship he experienced from you, 
and through your kindness in procuring for him the 
protection of others, have done well. He got an en- 
signey through the favour of my friend, which, when 
the corps was reduced, left him on half pay; yet that 
was sufficient to support him whilst he employed his 
talents, but he sold it, and the last I heard of him was 
from a letter he wrote to me, stationed then as a com- 
mon soldier. Several individuals whom I formerly 
had it in my power to educate, from appearing to me 
to be possessed of natural genius, and these depressed. 
by the want of means to cultivate them, have been 
successful in life; some have proved ungrateful, but 
others highly the contrary, and one who may have 
benefitted by my aid is sufficient to repay the failure 
of others, were they never so numerous; therefore I 
have not any reason to complain; I only lament that 
it is not now in my power to give to others a like 
chance of profit, or ingratitude, by rendering them 
assistance. Your daughter is perfectly welcome to 
dedicate her work to me. But I live so much se- 
cluded, that I can be of little, if of any, service to her, 
—and I would have her and you to reflect, if some 
other individual who lives more in the world may not 
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be more serviceable to her, in getting for her sub- 
seribera. If so, let her decide for those who may be 
thus useful preferably to me. My good wishes for her, 
you, and the rest of your family, shall in that case, 
equally attend you, and I desire Mr. Owenson to be- 
lieve me at all times his and their 
Very sincere friend, 
E. Morea Hastivas, &c., &e. 
For Mr. Owenson. 


My eyes remain still so weak that I have with some 
trouble written these almost illegible lines. 


Having read this epistle from Lady Moira, I wrote 
the following :— 

Dominic Srreet. 
My pearest Sm, 

A thousand thanks for sending me Lady Moira’s 
amiable letter, but I am so sorry, dear papa, that you 
wrote to her on my account. 

The idea of my being dame de compagnie to so great 
a lady is too presumptuous, and a “humble com- 
panion” I will nor be to any one. I could never 
walk out with little dogs or “run little messages” to 
the housekeeper’s room, as poor Miss Harriet Ronker 
told me she was obliged to do at Lady Shannon’s, al- 
though she, Miss Ronker, is of one of the best French 
families that emigrated at the Edict of Nantes. 

‘What objections can you have to my occupying a 
position as teacher to the young? It is a calling 
which enrols the names of Madame de Maintenon, 
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Madame de Genlis, and I believe, at this moment, even 
of the young Duke of Orleans; Dr. Pellegrini saw him 
at a school in Switzerland when he (the Dr.) was 
making the grand tour with Mr. Quentin Dick; and I 
believe Dr. Moore is the tutor to the Duke of Hamil- 
ton,—by-the-bye I have just read his delightful book 
Travele through France, Italy and Germany. It strikes 
me that we asked guite enough of Lady Moira when 
we asked her to give her name to the dedication of 
my poems, and to which she has so kindly acceded. 
Always your old dutiful 
Sypyev. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


FROM BRACKLIN TO DUBLIN. 


Sm Joun Srarnenson was, at that time, the Cory- 
phous of the Musical Society of Dublin. The music 
of Bach, Handel, and Lord Mornington, which had 
charmed the preceding generation of musical judges, 
was giving place to a new school, at the head of which 
was Sir John Stephenson. The Irish people were not 
easy to convert from their old favourites; when they 
took a fancy to @ song or an air, they were constant 
to it. Enamoured of Kelly and Crouch’s singing of 
the air, ‘Oh, thou wert born to please me,” they could 
not listen with patience to the fine opening duo in 
Artaxerces, “¥eir Aurora, prithee stay,” and one of 
the impatient audience cried out, with a loud yawn, 
“ Ah, then, will ye give us, ‘Oh, thou wert born to 
plaze me, instead!” But under the influence of Sir 
John Stephenson, even “Carolan and the bardi tribe” 
were forgotten. His school was vocal, not instru- 
mental; and Dublin, at that time abounded in fine 
voices, both professional and amateur. The composi- 
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tions of Sir J. Stephenson all tended to emphasis and 
expreasion. Ossian himself was not more graphic in 
his poems than is Sir J. Stephenson in the music with 
which he illustrated many of them; “‘ The Maid of the 
Rock,” for example. The choir of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, of which Sir John was the chief director, had ac- 
quired the sobriquet of “ Paddy’s Opera,” from the 
fashionable attendance which crowded the aisle when 
the grand anthem was sung. Another musical society 
of a different kind, was the “‘ Beef-Steak Club,” founded 
by Mrs. Woffingdon, and presided over by her. She 
enjoyed the patronage of Dr. Andrews, Provost of 
Trinity College. The splendid vocalization of this 
club always drew the attention of the Viceroy and his 
Court, and most of the nobility of Ireland were en- 
rolled among its members. But a young amateur, 
and an intimate friend and disciple of Sir John Ste- 
phenson, Thomas Moore, superseded in his own spéci- 
alité of passion and sentiment, better singers and more 
learned musicians. 

Sir John Stephenson knew my father well; and he 
was extremely kind to me on the occasions of his 
professional visits to the family, and often would re- 
main, after his higbly-paid hour hed expired, to sing 
for me, or even with me, and always to my benefit 
and delight. 

One day he happened to play a piece of music, just 
then come out, which he had brought for his pupils. 
Twas charmed. He then said, “Oh, you shall hear it 
with Moore’s words,” and he then sang, 
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“ Friend of my soul this goblet sip, 
‘Twill chase away thy tear; 
"Tis not ao sweet as women’s lip, 
But ob, ‘tis more sincere!” 

I was enchanted; a new musical sensation seemed 
to be developed in-me. 

Sir John said, “Ob, what would you think of it, 
then, if you heard the author sing it!” 

I had not then even heard of Moore, and if he had 
told me it was by Sir Thomas More, or “ Zelucco” 
Moore, I should have taken it for granted. 

Sir John, amused by my enthusiasm, said, “ Would 
you like to hear him sing? He is too great a man to 
be brought here, for never was a man so run after 
in my days.” 

He then proposed to bring me an invitation from 
Mr. Moore's mother, who was giving a little musical 
party the following week; and as he was to take his 
own little girl with him, he offered to call and pick 
me up. 

It was among the delights of my residence in Domi- 
nic street, that I was within half an hour’s drive of 
the village of Richmond, where my beloved sister 
still resided with Madame Dacier. Mrs. Feather- 
stone’s kindness to her was beyond measure—she ge- 
nerally passed her holiday from Seturday till Monday 
with us—so I resolved she should share the pleasure 
of this proposed music party, which she, of all others, 
was calculated to appreciate. 

Moore had. just returned after his first or second 
expedition to London, I forget which; he had come 
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back, as we read in the papers, “the guest of princes, 
the friend of peers, and the translator of Anacreon!” 

From royal palaces and noble mansions, he had re- 
turned to his family seat—a grocer’s shop at the 
corner of Little Longford Street, Augier Street. The 
Palace Borghese, at Rome, was called the “Cym- 
ballo,” from its resemblance to a harpsichord in shape, 
and, certainly, the tiny apartment over the shop where 
Mrs. Moore received us, might be described by the 
same epithet both for size and shape. 

Moore's sisters, Kate and Ellen, and their nice do- 
du mother—who looked like Moore himself in petti- 
coats—received us with cordial kindness, and formed 
a strong contrast, with their dark heads and com- 
plexions, to the beautiful little Olivia Stephenson, 
whose loveliness is not yet effaced from the records 
of London fashion, as the beautiful Marchioness of 
Headfort, immortalized by the admiration of Lord 
Byron, and in after times one of the great ladies to 
whom Moore dedicated one of the books of his Irish 
Melodies. 

The women present were few, but all pretty; and 
the men eminent for their musical talent. I remem- 
ber them all; Doctors Warren Ray, Wesley Doyle, 
and Mr. McCasky (the finest basso, except Lablache, 
I ever heard). At first it threatened to be the old 
story of the Beggars’ Opera without Captain Macheath, 
for alas, there was no Moore! But late in the evening 
Moore came in from dining at the Provost house, with 
Croker, and some other pets of the Provost's lady, 
for she was the queen of the Blues, in Dublin, at that 
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time, though Mrs. Lefanu, Sheridan’s sister, reigned 
vice-queen under her. 

Moore announced, at once, that he was on his way 
to a grand party, at Lady Antrim’s, but sat down 
to the piano as though to execute the sole purpose 
of his mother’s bidding. At Sir John’s request, 
he first sang ‘Friend of my Soul.” My sister and 
myself, two scrubby-headed and very ill-dressed little 
girls, stood niched in a corner close to the piano. 

My sister’s tears dropped like dew— 


“Not touched but rapt, not wakened but inspired.” 


Moore perceived our enthusiasm, and was, as he 
ever was, gratified by the musical sensibility of his 
audience. His mother named us to him; he bowed, 
and sang again, “Will you come to the bower,” a 
very improper song, by-the-bye, for young ladies to 
hear—and then rising from the piano, rushed off to 
the bowers of the jolly, handsome, and very popular 
Countess of Antrim, a wealthy peeress in her own 
right, who “gave to love and song” what worldly 
honours “could never buy,” for she married an ac- 
complished professional artiste of the Dublin orches- 
tra, Mr. Phelps, who, with a nobility of nature beyond 
what mere birth or rank could bestow, was known 
and respected in London under the name of Mr. 
Macdonald; a name granted him by patent royal—it 
was the patronymic of the Antrim family. 

Mrs. Featherstone sent the carriage and footman 
to fetch us home, and we both went to bed in de- 
lirium, actually forgetting to undress ourselves. We 
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swakened each other by singing, “Friend of my 
Soul!” 

My sister rose to draw Moore's picture, which 
looked more like a young negro than a young poet, 
and I set down the first inspiration for my Novice of 
St. Dominic, in the description of the minstrel under 
the windows of the Lady Magdalen. 

Moore vanished; and my vocation for euthorship 
as a means to relieve my father from his embarrass- 
ments, became a fixed idea, originating in the one 
strong instinct of my nature—family devotion—a very 
Trish one, and not the one least creditable trait of 
Celtic idiosyncracy. I think it was quickened into 
development by the success of Moore, the grocer’s 
son, of Little Longford Street. 

T had already completed my first novel, St. Clair, 
unanointed, unannealed, and unknown to everybody. 

The Featherstone family were shortly to leave town, 
and J resolved on the desperate step of publishing my 
novel, though I did not know the difference between 
a bookseller and a publisher, and I intended to take 
my chance of finding one in the streets of Dublin. 

I had observed that the Dominic Street cook, a 
relic of the Dowager Steele régime, was in the habit 
of hanging up her market-bonnet and cloak in the 
back hall. I slipped down quietly one morning early, 
put on the cloak and bonnet, and with the MS. tidily 
put up under my arm, passed through the open hall- 
door at which milkman was standing, and started on 
my first literary adventure. 

I wandered down into Britain Street, past the noble 
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edifices of the Lying-in Hospital and the Rotunda, 
quickened my steps down the aristocratic pavement of 
Sackville-street, then occupied by the principal nobility 
of Ireland. When I got to the bottom, with Carlisle 
Bridge and the world of trade and commerce “all 
before me where to choose,” I was puzzled; but as 
chance directed, I turned to the right into Henry 
Street, proceeding along frightened and uncertain. To 
the left rose the church of St Peter, where I had gone 
to be confirmed; opposite to it, were Stella's lodgings, 
where she and Mrs. Dingley held their bureau d’esprit ; 
at the other end of the carefour, and on a line with 
the church, and on the same side with it, my eyes were 
dazzled by the inscription over a door of, 


“T. SMITH, Pamvrer axp BookseiEr.” 


As I ascended the steps, a dirty-faced boy was 
sweeping the shop, and, either purposely or acciden- 
tally, swept all the dust into my face; he then flung 
down the brush, and springing over the counter, leaned 
his elbows on the counter and his chubby face on his 
hands, and said : 

‘What do you plaize to want, Miss?” 

I was stunned, but after 8 moment’s hesitation, I 
replied : 

“ The gentleman of the house.” 

“Which of them, young or ould?” 

Before I could make my selection, a glass door at 
the back of the shop opened, and a flashy young yeo- 
man, in full uniform, his musket on his shoulder, and 
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whistling the ‘Irish Volunteers,’ marched straight up 


to me. 

The impudent boy, winking his eye, said: 

“Here's a young Miss wants to see yez, Master 
James.” 

Master James marched up to me, chucked me under 
the chin, “and filled me from the crown to the toe, 
top full of direst cruelty.” I could have murdered 
them both. 

All that was dignified in girlhood and authorship 
beat at my heart, when a voice from the parlour, be- 
hind the shop, came to my rescue by exclaiming: 

“What are ye doing there, Jim? Why ain’t you 
off, sir, for the Phaynix and the lawyer’s corps marched 
an hour ago.” 

The next moment a good-humoured looking middle 
aged man, but in a great passion, with his face half- 
shaved, and a razor and shaving-cloth in his hand, 
came forth, and said: 

“ Off wid ye now, sir, like a sky-rocket.” 

Jim accordingly shouldered his musket “like a sky- 
rocket,” and Scrub, leaping over the counter, seized 
his broom and began to sweep diligently to make up 
for lost time. 

The old gentleman gave mea good-humoured glance, 
and saying: 

“Sit down, honey, and I will be with you in a 
jiffey,” returned in a few minutes with the other half 
of his face shaved, and wiping his hands with a towel, 
took his place behind the counter, saying: *‘ Now, 
honey, what can I do for you?” This was altogether 
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so unlike my ideas of the Tonsons, the Dodsleys, and 
the great Miss Burney, that I was equally inclined 
to laugh and cry. So the old gentleman repeated 
his question, “Well, what do you want, my dear?” 

T hesitated, and at last said : 

“T want to sell a book, please.” 

“To sell a book, dear? An ould one? for I sell new 
ones myself. And what is the name of it—and what 
is it about?” 

I was now occupied in taking off the rose-coloured 
ribbon with which I had tied up my MS. 

“What,” he said, “it is a manuscript, is it?” 

“The name, sir,” I said, “* St. Clair.” 

“Well, now, my dear, I have nothing to do with 
church books, neither sermons nor tracts, do you see. 
I take it for granted it is a Papist book, by the title.” 

“No, sir, it is one of sentiment, after the manner 
of ' Werter.’” 

He passed his hand over his face, which left the 
humorous smile on his face unconcealed. 

“Well, my dear, I never heard of ‘ Werter;’ and, 
you see, I am not a publisher of novels at all.” 

At this “”announcement—hot, hungry, flurried, and 
mortified, I began to tie up my MS. In spite of my- 
self, the tears came into my eyes, and poor, good- 
natured. Mr. Smith said: 

“Don’t ery, dear,—don’t cry; there’s money bid 
for you yet! But you're very young to turn author, 
and what's yer name, dear?” 

“ Owenson, sit,” I said. 
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“Owenson?” he repeated. “Are you anything to 
Mr. Owenson of the Theatre Royal?” 

“ Yes, sir, I am his daughter.” 

“His daughter? ‘You amaze me!” and, running 
round the counter with the greatest alacrity, he said, 
‘6Come into the parlour and have some breakfast, and 
we will talk it over. Why your father is the greatest 
friend I have in the world.” 

“Qh, no, sir, impossible; I am expected to break- 
fast where I live—I must return.” 

“ Well, then, what can I do for you? Will I recom- 
mend you to a publisher?” 

“Qh, sir, if you would be s0 good!” 

“To be sure I would?” He then took a sheet of 
paper, wrote a few lines, rapidly tossed a wafer about 
in his mouth for some minutes, sealed his letter, and 
directed it to Mr. Brown, Bookseller and Publisher, 
Grafton Street. ‘ Now, here, my dear; Mr. Brown is 
the great publisher of novels and poems. ’Twas he 
brought out Counsellor Curran’s poems, and Mr. 
O’Callaghan—a beautiful poet, but rather improper, 
Now, dear, don’t lose a minute, this is just the time 
for catching old Brown; and let me know your success, 
and what I can do for you.” And so with curtaeys 
and blushes, and wiping away my tears, I started off 
for the other aide of the water, and ran rather than 
walked, to Mr. Brown’s of Grafton Street. 

A neat and rather elegant shop, and a door with a 
bell in it, admitted me to the sanctorum of Mr. Brown 
the publisher: an old gentleman ina full suit of brown 
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and a little bob wig, looking over papers at the counter, 
answered my inquiry whether I could see Mr. Brown, 
by saying 

“Tam Mr. Brown.” 

I presented him the letter, and while he read it I 
cast my eye into the interior of the shop-parlour, where 
set an elderly lady making breakfast, and a gentleman 
reading beside her. My patron Smith’s note seemed 
to puzzle him, and to impatienter the old lady, who 
came forwards and said : 

“Mr. Brown, your tea is as cold as ice!” She 
looked at me earnestly, and then drawing Smith’s note 
out of her husband’s hand, said, “‘ What is it?” 

“A young lady who wants me to publish her novel, 
which I can’t do—my hands are full.” 

I put my handkerchief to my eyes, and the old lady 
said, in a compassionate voice: 

“Wait a little, perhaps Mr. J—— will look it over 
and tell you what it is about,” (that was the gentleman 
in the back parlour). Turning to me, she said, “ This 
gentleman, who is our reader, will give us his opinion 
of your book, my dear, and if you will call here in a 
few days, I am sure Mr. Brown will be happy to assist 
you if possible.” 

I could just answer, ‘‘ Thank you, madam,” and de- 
positing my MS. on the counter, I went out of the 
shop, getting back to Dominic Street in time to hang 
up the bonnet and cloak in the cook’s hall undetected, 
and to wash my hands and face and make my appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table, my absence being only 
noticed by Mrs. Featherstone’s remark: 
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“You have been taking your early walk, Miss 
Owenson. I am glad you did not call on the girls to 
go with you, for the heat is very great.” 

The next day we departed for Bracklin, and I ab- 
jured, as I then thought, for ever, authorship, its 
anxieties and disappointments. I heard nothing of 
my book:—one reason, perhaps, was, that I had left 
no address, though I did not think of it then. 


This was the last portion of her autobiography 
which Lady Morgan dictated. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Amona the papers which refer to the period covered 
generally by the foregoing autobiography, is a packet 
of letters tied together, and endorsed in Lady Mor- 
gan’s own handwriting :—“ Youth, Love, and Folly! 
from the meridian of sweet fifteen to the freezing point 
of matrimony.” 

This packet contains the records of many incidents 
which illustrate at once her history, her character, and 
the manners of the time when they were written. 
Some of the letters are interesting for their own sake, 
all of them are endowed with that questionable inte- 
rest which attaches to the unadorned records of those 
“very privatest of men’s affairs,” about which every 
one likes to hear, but about which scarcely any person 
ever tells the trath. 

The packet has two lines by way of epigraph :— 

Que Vamoar est bean et son 
Mais il n’y 2 point d’étemnel amour.” 





it joyeux 
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Under date of 1823, there is a memorandum :— 
“This whole farrago I lay at the feet of my dear 
husband, with whom love began (true love, par 
parenthdse), folly ended, and youth has already passed 
away in the enjoyment of the purest happiness.” 

All who knew Lady Morgan know that this asser- 
tion is quite true. 

The letters written to her father during her stay at 
Bracklin, give no indications of correspondence with 
any one else; but the following letters found in the 
above-mentioned packet, are addressed to Miss Owen- 
son at that time. In gpite of the prudent counsels of 
her father (and as regarded good advice he gave the 
best possible counsel to his daughters), and in spite, 
too, of her own prudence, which was early called into 
exercise and never called in question—it will be seen 
that she did not escape the natural fate of young 
women who are witty, agreeable, good humoured 
and—good locking. She drew adorers to her side, 
whom she did not altogether discourage. 

The activity of her mind, her passion for self-im- 
provement and self cultivation; her ambition to help 
her father in his embarraasments, an ambition that 
came before the desire of personal distinction had 
made itself felt, were so many guardian spirits which 
took her thoughts out of the enervating and dangerous 
course of day dreams of love, marriage and eternal fe- 
licity. In writing her novels, she found a channel for 
her imagination, which turned to profit a warmth of 
sentiment which would otherwise have gone into love 
affairs, and have brought neither comfort nor credit to 
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her life. The fact of writing novels which abound in 
acenes and descriptions of the most ardent love was her 
salvation; this kept her out of all sorts of mischief, to 
which her exposed and unprotected situation left her 
open. Her conduct in circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, when left quite a girl with a younger sister, 
alone in Dublin, with no guardian ‘but an old servant, 
was marked with the good sense which makes the pros- 
perity and success she attained in after life easy of 
explanation. Lady Morgan’s success was not owing 
“to strokes of fortune,” nor to that Irish divinity 
“ good luck,” but to her good conduct and good sense, 
developed, strengthened and disciplined by early diffi- 
culties. 

Captain White Benson and Captain Earle were two 
young officers quartered in Kilkenny, during the pe- 
riod when Mr. Owenson had his daughters with him 
whilst his theatre was being built. She refers to the 
young men in one of her Dublin letters to her father, 
telling him that they had called, but that “Molly 
would not let them in.” 

Molly was a very dragon of discretion, and the 
two girls might have had a worse guardian. Lady 
Clarke often told of the Kilkenny days, when she, “an 
unformed lump of a girl,” whose greatest delight was 
to go rambling about the fi “armed with a big 
stick, and followed by a dog,” once returned from her 
rambles covered with mud, and her frock torn from 
scrambling over hedges and ditches; her hair all blown 
over her face (she had the loveliest long golden hair 
that ever was seen) and found her sister Sydney, and 
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these two officers, sitting in the parlour talking high 
sentiment, and all the three shedding tears. 

Molly came in at the same moment to lay the cloth 
for dinner, and thinking they had staid quite long 
enough, said, in her most unceremonious manner, 
“Come, be off with yez—an the masther will be 
coming in to his dinner, and what will he say to find 
you here fandangoing with Miss Sydney?” 

Olivia, who had no patience with sentiment, fell on 
them with her stick, and pelted them with the apples 
she had picked up in her ramble. Sydney, who the 
moment before had been enjoying her sorrows, burst 
out laughing at this sally, and shaking her black curly 
head, danced away like a fairy. In early girlhood 
her figure was ‘slight and graceful; there was little or 
no appearance of the curvature which, in after life, 
became apparent. It was developed by the habit of 
leaning to one side over her writing, and playing upon 
the harp. 

These letters require no explanation. 


White Benson to Miss Owenson. 


Yors, May 16, (date torn off, 
but the post-mark ig 1798.) 

To address you perhaps from the most selfish of all 
motives, as I once resigned the correspondence you 
honoured me with from one of all motives the least so, 
I begin enigmatically; but I shall unravel as I go on, 
and if you then doubt me I shall at least have the 
consolation of your pity. You will at least give me 
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that when I tell you that our dear, our invaluable 
friend Earle, is no more. If this melancholy intelli- 
gence has not yet reached you, I see you, in my 
mind’s eye, again taking it up to convince your- 
self, and wipe away the tears that fall to his memory. 
To say that I have been unhappy since these afflict- 
ing tidings were conveyed to me, would be to say 
nothing. I have incessantly mourned a loss no cir- 
cumstance can efface, no time repair, and the only act of 
alleviation J can now have recourse to I have thought 
of often, and at the distance we now are it is, perhaps, 
no longer liable to the objection that once influenced 
me—at least, should it again become dangerous to my 
peace of mind,—it is impossible I should feel an 
added weight of sorrow to that I have so long en- 
dured. Yes, my dear Sydney, dangerous it is too 
true, I repeat the words, dangerous to my peace of 
mind. I anticipate your incredulity; it is, neverthe- 
Jess, too true; I renounced your correspondence, I 
sacrificed the first wishes of my heart when I found 
wishes springing up in which I durst not indulge, 
and I determined to listen no more to the voice of 
the charmer. I was not true to that friendship I 
once pledged to you—TI dared to violate the bro- 
therly affection I fear I never truly felt for you; but 
it was not till the receipt of your last letter, when 
you defined so beautifully the nature of your senti- 
ments towards me, when conscious chose sentiments 
‘were not mine, it became me to declare what they 
were, or to be silent for ever. I will not now sup- 
pose what might have been the effect of such a decla- 
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ration; I will not now state to you whether I then 
sanguinely for a moment indulged in hopes, on the 
gratification of which future sorrow and a life of 
misery were evidently entailed, or whether I aban- 
doned. them from the consciousness of the fate of such 
a declaration. It is sufficient that I now again, per- 
hapa, subject myself to the endurance of sensations I 
have hitherto, not without the exertion of fortitude, 
succeeded in some measure to repress. Yes, my dear 
Sydney, I then loved you! I fancied it was friendship ; 
but I beheld you also, in fancy, the wife of another— 
the wife of my best friend—and I felt I could not 
calmly reflect on such a circumstance. Nay, instead of 
feeling sentiments of admiration and esteem for such 
a man, I was conscious that I could have no emo- 
tion save hatred for the man who had made you 
happy. This declaration, you will say, I ought, at 
that time to have stated to you. True, I might 
have done so. I ought heroically to have declared 
to you my intentions; yet had I met you during 
the month I staid in Dublin, I should have felt 
authorized by heving once written to speak to 
you on the subject, and the resolution I had at a 
distance to contend with the wishes of my heart, 
would have vanished before you, and the lover only 
would have remained. 

What absence and the distance we are now at may 
have done I will not describe to you; I will not be 
guilty of a falsehood in saying I have either forgotten 
you or that I remember nothing of the sensations I 
have felt for you; on this subject, indeed, I dare 
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not dwell. I have too long selfishly indulged in this 
strain. I need not, surely, describe to you what 
I have already possibly described too much. I wait 
for the moment when you in return will speak 
only of yourself, for will you not at least afford your 
poor friend—I cannot yet say brother—consolation? 
[here much of the letter is effaced.] Selfish as the 
idea is, we still love to have sharers in our affliction, 
and I feel that if you mingle your tears with mine 
on this sad occasion, that my heart will be lightened 
by your sympathy. Farewell, my dear Sydney. 
You may have learned that I resigned and quitted 
the 6th. The sale of my commission, I am in great 
hopes, will bring me again to Dublin. Should I 
then see you—! At present both my father and 
mother are in a wretched state of health. Gloomy as 
my present thoughts are, it may perhaps not be won- 
dered at when I fear I may lose themalso. * * 
(End missing—torn away.] 


Miss Owenson wrote an elegy on Captain Earle, in 
which real feeling shows itself in spite of phraseology 
which reminds the reader of the marble ladies bending 
over marble urns, which seem de riguewr in monu- 
mental tablets. 


White Benson to Miss Owenson. 


Yorn, June 8th (post-mark, 1798). 
A second time I address you—in what manner I 
ought to do it I know not. I have offended you, I 
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know. ‘Your friendship, it would seem, is lost to 
me for ever; but I entreat you to pause ere you 
banish from your remembrance one who ‘has always, 
amid apparent neglect, and in your eyes, perhaps, un- 
justifiable ones, preserved that affection for you his 
heart is proud in the possession of. 

I wrote to you, Miss Owenson, last month; I con- 
jured you, by the remembrance of our lost friend 
Earle, to give consolation to one who, labouring under 
the most poignant sorrow for the death of his only 
friend, felt some degree of alleviation in the idea there 
‘was on earth still one who could feel and relieve the 
affliction of his soul. 

T offended you, perhaps, in daring to transgress the 
sacred rule of friendship you only authorised me to 
preserve. If so, let me perhaps be more daring in 
saying, I ought to be forgiven. I have prescribed to 
myself limits of affection over whose boundaries it 
were wrong to pass. You conceive, perhaps, it is 
imprudent in you to continue a correspondence with a 
aman who has said that he once loved you. Be it so, I 
pledge to you my word of honour to mention the sub- 
ject no more; I pledge you my promise never to vio- 
late that friendship I have so repeatedly professed for 
you, and to remember only the sister of my heart. If, 
from any circumstance whatever that has occurred 
since I first knew you, of whatever nature it may be, 
you are convinced it will not be the least gratifying to 
you to hold any communication with a man you cer- 
tainly once honoured with some degree of regard, at 
least say so, leave me not in cruel ignorance whether 
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you may not, at this moment, perhaps, be also num- 
bered with the dead. Oh, Sydney Owenson, you 
have it (I hope you have it) in your power at this 
moment to secure me from a weight of sorrow which 
the idea that you also may be lost to me occasions. 
Remember, that I ever loved your sister; suffer her, at 
least, to tell me that you exist, and that you are happy. 
Wurre Benson. 


These two letters are much worn and torn, as though 
from frequent reading and handling; very different to 
the condition of the other letters in this packet. On 
the back of the above letter is written, “ This ele- 
gant-minded and highly-gifted young man drowned 
himeelf near York, a few months after I received this 
letter!” 

The unfortunate young man seems to have served 
for the model of St. Clair, or, at least, to have fur- 
nished some of the characteristics. 

One advantage that artists possess over the rest of 
the world is, that although they suffer keenly, they 
have the faculty of turning their emotions into know- 
ledge, and of finding consolation in the very act of 
using this knowledge as material for their art. 

In spite of her natural heterodoxy, Lady Morgan 
had always a penchant for bishops and church dig- 
nitaries, who, in their turn, seemed to have recipro- 
cated the good will. She was always a good tough 
subject for conversion’ and offered the attraction of an 
unsolved problem; here, however, is a bishop’s letter 
to Mr. Owenson, sbout his daughter, when, as yet, 
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she had only published her Poems of a young Lady. 
It contains advice, good and sound as regards infant 
prodigies in general, and shows much kindly feeling. 
It is endorsed by Lady Morgan: 


From Dr. Young, Bishop of Clonfurt, to my Father, 


December 17, 1800. 
Deae Siz, 

I received your kind letter, and it gave me very 
sincere satisfaction to find that you were blessed with 
a child whose talents and good disposition were likely 
to prove so great a comfort to you. I need not tell 
you how necessary it is, at the same time that you 
foster her genius, not to feed her vanity, which is so 
apt to keep pace with reputation. Neither need I tell 
you that vanity is one of the most dangerous passions 
in the female breast. I have been in Dublin these 
six weeks, under the hands of the surgeons, confined 
to a sick room, and therefore little qualified to for- 
ward your wishes respecting her publication. I hope 
that I shall not always be @ prisoner; but the first 
effects of my liberty will be to return to the country, 
where alone I can hope to perfect my recovery. When 
I return to town, both Mrs. Young and I will have 
great pleasure in forwarding the publication of your 
young poetess. I hope your friend received the 
pamphlet on sounds, which I sent to Henrietta Street, 
directed to him in the manner you desired, 

T am your very sincere servant, 
M. Cronrust. 
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The next letter in the packet is from Dermody, and 
like to the love-letters of other young poets, is more 
concerned with his own vanities than those of the 
lady to whom it is addressed :— 


From Thomas. Dermody to Miss Owenson. 
London, Feb. 2nd, 1801. 

I received your very affectionate letter with the 
sincerest transport, and take the earliest opportunity 
of answering it. Though of late not unused to general 
adulation, when I pictured that angelic semblance I 
had once seen, writing my encomium, the flattery, I 
confess, was of the most pleasing kind. Did I not 
know your taste and accomplishments, indeed, in my 
opinion unrivalled, the pleasure would be less. Why 
not mention my dear Olivia? Why not tell me more 
of your, I may say my, father, for as such J shall ever 
respect him. I have a thousand things to say, so ex- 
pect nothing but incoherency. First for the army :— 
I am not now in commission, being put on half-pay 
after the reducement of the corps. I have lost the 
use of my left hand, and received two wounds more, 
being in five different engagements; however, I do not 
know but I shall be promoted, having lately had a line 
feom His Royal Highness the Duke—of this you shall 
hear more. Now for literature; besides the little 
volume you have seen, there have been two satirical 
poems of mine, published under the signature of 
“ Mauritius Moonshine;” one, the Battle of the 
Bards, the other, More Wonders, besides a variety 
of biographical and critical pieces in the monthly pub- 
lications. I have just transcribed another volume of 
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poetry for the press, which will be immediately printed. 
I have now commenced my own memoirs, where some 
of my acquaintance will not find me neglectful. I am 
not sure if a certain affair takes place, but I shall be in 
Dublin about June next. Your father knows Grant, 
alias Raymond, the performer; he is here, but no ge- 
nius. Cooke is a constellation, the everything, the rage. 
Curse fame! I am sick of it for my share. I had more 
rapture in dropping @ tear on the tomb of Abelard, in 
Normandy, than in the plaudits of all the reviews. I 
have grown very much since you knew me, and, ex- 
cept a acar or two on my face, am altered much for 
the better. You will see my picture in the next 
poems. I request you speedily to write, with every 
domestic circumstance of moment. Your father is 
certainly too sensible to deem me ungrateful. If this 
letter had been as I first meditated, it would be all 
poetry, for, I assure you, my heart was touched. I 
remember distinctly the last time I saw you; it is a 
long, long time since. How could you remember me? 
I hope I shall yet see some of my dear friends here, 
all is impossible. I have been melancholy since I got 
your letter. No stranger is to see this letter, it isa 
miserable production for an author, but it is sincere. 
Mind my injunctions, and pray answer me soon. 
My dear and respected Sydney, 
‘Yours ever, 
Tuomas Denmopr, 

Your epistle is much more poetical than some 
modern compositions in rhyme. Direct to me, 

“No. 28, Stratton Ground, 

“Westminster, London.” 
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From the same clever but foolish young poet, there 
is a letter to Miss Owenson’s father. 


Mr. Dermody to Robert Owenson. 
London, April 17, 1801. 
My very Dear Sim; want 


I received your letter this moment, and waive all 
other business to accelerate the answer. I shall not 
take up your time with professions of gratitude, which 
you know I owe you ever, and will therefore excuse. 
I have been very fortunate since I had the pleasure 
of Miss Owenson’s last letter, which I intended to an- 
swer when I could, with most news and propriety. 
A certain great man of literary celebrity coming acci- 
dentally acquainted with some things of mine, has 
nearly freed my fortune. One poem of mine has 
been applauded as the finest in this age, in which are 
the venerable names of Cumberland and Arthur 
Murphy. This poem, with others, will be published 
in the most splendid style, by subscription, which is 
expected to be very large. His Majesty, the Duke, 
and Princess Amelia, are among the first. In this 
volume will be a poetical epistle to my sister compe- 
titor, Sydney, which proves I need no other incentive, 
even at this distant period, but my own sensibility of 
your goodness, to render our friendship immortal. 
The lines are very beautiful, but it is impossible to give 
you any adequate extract. I have had some lines 
from Sydney which are eminently charming, but how 
she has arrived at such excellence I cannot well 
immagine. 
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T have not yet seen her poems here, but will inquire 
among the booksellers for them. Are you certain they 
have been sent here? When I can find a copy I will 
be their reviewer myself in three monthly publications 
—-viz., the London Review, Monthly Review, and 
Monthly Magazine. Though unconnected with news- 
paper editors, I will likewise observe what you men- 
tioned with regard to them. The Monthly Mirror is 
what I publish most poetry in (which is very little, for 
some reasons), and I therefore shall send some verses, 
on the appearance of these poems, to it. Pray let me 
manage the affair in my own way. Two satirical 
poems of mine, under the signature of “ Mauritius 
Moonshine,” have made a great noise here; but I shall 
pursue that path no further. You may be dreaded 
and admired, but never loved for such productions. 
Who is the Mr. Moore Sydney mentions? He is no- 
body here, I assure you, of eminence. Let me have 
no strictures on some little vanity I have been forced. 
to indulge in, describing my literary prospects; pardon 
likewise this Mlegible, unauthor-like scribble, and ever 
believe me, 

Your most obedient and obliged, 


Tuomas Dermopy. 
“No. 28, Stratton Ground, 


“ Westminster, London.” 


T had like to have forgot your remembering me to 
my dear Olivia, and all old acquaintances. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PERIOD OF 1801, 


Tse autobiography, it will be remembered, closes ab- 
ruptly with Miss Owenson’s adventures in search of a 
publisher. On her return to Dublin, with the Fea- 
therstone family, she one day accompanied Mrs. Fea- 
therstone to visit a friend, who was an invalid. Whilst 
Mrs. Featherstone went upstairs to the sick room, 
Miss Owenson was left to amuse herself in the par- 
Jour. Seeing a book lying in the window-seat, she 
took it up and found it to be her own St. Clair! 

The publisher excused himeelf for not having com- 
municated with her, by reminding her that she had 
left him no address. He presented her with four co- 
pies, which, for that time, was all the remuneration 
she received. Afterwards she re-wrote the work, and 
it was published, improved and enlarged, in England. 

Her father, at this period, 1801, was for some time 
stationary at Coleraine, and he wished to have both his 
daughters with him—he had been a long time separated 
from Sydney. He had never cordially liked the idea 
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of his daughter going out 98 a governess to earn her 
living; or, as her imagination presented it, “to make 
her fortune,” though his necessity had consented to it. 
For the present, at any rate, he had a home to offer 
her, and he wished her to give up her engagement. 

In the latter end of April or the beginning of May, 
1801, Sydney Owenson left the Featherstones, who, 
through life, continued her constant admirers and 
attached friends. 

The following letter, addressed to Mrs. Featherstone, 
tells its own story: 


Sydney Owenson to Mrs. Featherstone. 
Corzrate, May 4th, 1801. 

Here I am, dearest Madam, safely and happily ar- 
rived on the shores of the vast Atlantic, after a journey, 
tedious indeed, but amusing from its novelty, and com- 
paratively delightful from the unexpected circum- 
stance which attended it, namely, my father and Olivia 
meeting me sixty miles from Dublin. Just as I had 
given Colonel Lindsey (who was extremely pleasant 
and attentive,) warning not to be frightened at the 
sight of a withered duenna, he saw me leap into 
the arms of a man six feet high and armed at all 
points for conquest (for my father never travels with- 
out the apparatus of the toilet); he looked as if he 
thought this the most extraordinary duenna that ever 
waited to give a young lady convoy. I found these 
dear beings perfectly well, never looking better, and 
my father at least ten years younger than when I 
parted with him. After a survey of the beauties and 
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curiosities natural and artificial of Ardmagh (where 
we met) we proceeded to Coleraine. After a journey 
through s country in some respects the wildest and 
most savage, nothing can appear more delightful than 
the situation of this town, which is in the highest 
degree picturesque and romantic. I cannot say much 
for the town, less for the town’s people. They are al- 
most all traders; rich and industrious, honest and me- 
thodical; these are not the result of my own expe- 
Tience or observation, but are taken from the experience 
and observation of others. The military and their fami- 
lies form the only society worth cultivating, and even 
for these there is not much to be said. But you know 
that is a subject on which I am not easily pleased. 
Now for matters more substantial: meat and bread 
are at Dublin prices; fish of the finest and choicest 
kind almost for nothing; poultry very, very cheap; 
and vegetables scarce altogether; notwithstanding 
being reduced to one course, I contrive to live, and 
still bear such visible testimonies of your good table as 
will enable me to keep up a good appearance for a 
month at least. And now, my dearest madam, having 
80 long pestered you with myself, "let me speak a little 
of my kind friends in Dominic Street. Neither my 
restoration to my family, my present happiness, nor 
the distance which divides us can soften the regret I 
felt at parting from your good family, nor obliterate 
the remembrance of the many happy hours J spent in 
it, or the kindness and affection which I experienced 
from every member of it. Though my many negli- 
gences and those faults inseparable from human na- 
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ture, must have frequently excited your disapproba- 
tion, yet the interest I felt for you and my little 
friends was always unvariable, and always more than 
I could or would express—and this interest promises 
to exist when probably she who cherishes it will no 
longer live in your remembrance. The benefits I de- 
rived from my residence with you were many, but 
they never exceeded the gratitude they inspired, nor 
the sincere attachment with which I remain, 
My dear madam, 
Your very sincere friend, 
S. Owznson. 


PS.—I must say a word to you, my dear little girls, 
though but to tell you I dream of you every night; 
that I Jong to hear from you, that I request you will 
coax mamma to write to me, and remember me most 
affectionately to the boys. Olivia thanks mamma a 
thousand times for her present, of which she has just 
made a handsome cap. I am in hopes of getting a 
piano from Londonderry, which will save me great 
expense in the carriage. ‘You will have the good- 
ness to mention this, that I may not prevent him sell- 

Although Mr. Owenson was a true Irishman in the 
art of getting into difficulties, he was a careful 
parent in all that concerned his daughters. He 
had made great efforts to give them both the edu- 
cation of gentlewomen. We had kept them carefully 
from all contact with whatever was undesirable in his 
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own position and environments as an actor. In his 
own manners and bearing he was, by the testimony of 
all who knew him, a polished Irish gentleman. But, 
though full of the social talents which made him a 
delight at every mess-table and barrack-room of the 
places where he played, he had always been very care- 
ful with whom he allowed his daughters to associate. 
As children, he seldom allowed them to go to the 
theatre, and was strict in obliging them to go regu- 
larly to church, whether he accompanied them or not; 
he considered it a sign of steady and correct deport- 
ment, which showed they had a proper pride in them- 
selves. In spite of his constant embarrassments about 
money matters, he had fine rollicking Irish spirits and 
was full of fun and geniality. For some time past he 
had contrived to keep his youngest daughter with him 
under his own eye, and under the guardianship of the 
faithful Molly. So far as he knew how and was able, 
he had always taken great care of her. 

There never was the most passing thought of allow- 
ing either of his daughters to go upon the stage. So 
far as Sydney was concerned, with all her cleverness, 
she was incapacitated by the total want of what is 
called “study;” she could invent, she could impro- 
vise, she could play all manner of droll pantomime of 
her own invention, but she could not commit to me- 
mory anything out of a book beyond an epigrammatic 
quotation. 

82. Clair had some success. It was translated into 
German with a biographical notice prefixed; a re- 
markable production, which asserted that the authoress 

von. 1. P 
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had strangled herself with an embroidered cambric 
handkerchief, in a fit of despair and disappointed love! 
In spite of faults and absurdities, St. Clair contains 
the promise of better things. The Sorrowa of Werter 
‘was her model, but there is an idea of drawing cha- 
racters and inventing situations far from hackneyed or 
conventional; and, in spite of the pedantry, there is 
an eloquence and passion which redeems its impossi- 
bility. The characters are shadows of ideas and ut- 
terly unlike human beings, but each personage has 
a character and supports it; the work abounds in 
high-flown discourse and discussion upon the topics of 
love, music, poetry and literature in general. The 
authoress talked out her own impressions and opinions 
of the books she had read, and though the display of 
her reading hinders the action and spoils the story, 
there is a freshness and enthusiasm which only needed 
time and practice to turn to profit. The extent of 
her reading is quite wonderful for so young a girl; it 
consists of solid works and standard authors, requiring 
careful and painstaking study. She had a strong pas- 
sion for acquiring knowledge, stronger even than her 
love of displaying it. She revelled in allusions to her 
favourite books, in quotations, and in fine-sounding 
words. In all her early works, her heroes and he- 
roines indulge in wonderful digressions, historical, as- 
tronomica] and metaphysical, in the very midst of the 
most terrible emergencies where danger, despair and 
unspeakable catastrophes, are immiment and impend- 
ing. No matter what laceration of their finest feel- 
ings they may be suffering, the chief characters have 
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always their learning at their finger ends, and never 
fail to make quotations from favourite authors appro- 
priate to the occasion! 

It is easy to laugh at all this; but it were devoutly 
to be wished that the young authors of the present 
day would read a little before they begin to write so 
much. 

Sydney Owenson’s reading was truly miscellaneous 
—pursued. under every circumstance of difficulty and 
disadvantage. She never had any one to guide or 
direct her—in all things, intellectual as well as prac- 
tical, she was left entirely to herself. 

A home picture when she returned for a short time 
to her father and sister after leaving Bracklin, may be 
extracted from a scrap-book in which she made her 
multifarious extracts from the works she read, wrote 
out the rough draughts of poems, and entered (very 
sparingly) her own thoughts and impressions — 

“ September 12th.—Indisposition confines Olivia to 
her room; it is, thank God, but slight, yet sufficient 
to awake my anxiety and tenderness. We are seated 
at our little work-table, beside a cheerful turf fire, 
and 9 pair of lights; Livy is amusing herself at work, 
and I have been reading out a work of Schiller’s to 
her, whilst Molly is washing up the tea-things in the 
background, and Peter is laying the cloth for his 
master’s supper—that dear master !—in a few minutes 
we shall hear his rap at the door and his whistle un- 
der the window, and then we shall circle round the 
fire and chat and laugh over the circumstances of the 
day. These are the scenes in which my heart ex- 
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pands, and which I love to sketch on the spot. Ah! 
I must soon Jeave them.” 


The following commentary on that universal text— 
Love—is curious as coming from a girl. It comes 
from the same scrap-book, and bears her initials after 
iti 


“Burns says, ‘If anything on earth deserves the 
name of rapture or transport, it is the feelings of 
green eighteen in the company of the mistress of his 
heart, when she repays him with an equal return of 
affection’ 

“T do not agree with Burns; at eighteen the pas- 
sion is but a simple sensation of nature, unmingled, 
unenriched by those superadded ideas which consti- 
tute its purer and more elevated charms. Other sen- 
timents mingle with love, as other metals amalga- 
mate with gold—the sympathy of congenial tastes— 
the blandishments of the imagination—the graces of 
intellectual perfection —the exaggeration of fancy, 
glowing with poetic images, and the refinement of 
taste to apply them to the object beloved—all these 
heighten end sublimate the passion which has its ori- 
gin in Nature. 

& Ss. oOo.” 


The indomitable energy and indefatigable industry 
which characterized her both as Sydney Owenson and 
Lady Morgan, are even more remarkable than her 
genius, and gave her the coherence and persistence 
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essential to success. Her tenacity of purpose through 
life was unrelaxing—whatever project of work she had 
in hand nothing turned her aside; with her, the idea 
of Work was the first object in life. All other things, 
whether they appertained to love, amusement, society, 
or whatever else, were all subordinate to her work. 
Intellectual labour was the one thing she thoroughly 
respected and reverenced. She never wasted a mo- 
ment of time, and wherever she went, and whatever 
she saw, she turned it to practical use in her profea- 
sion. 

In spite of her romantic love for her father, and 
her sincere attachment to her sister, the beautiful 
illusion of living a domestic life with them soon wore 
off. 
Accustomed as she had so long been to the plenti- 
ful comfort and regularity of the Featherstones’ well- 
ordered household, she felt the difference between 
that and the scrambling poverty and discomfort of 
life in an Irish lodging. Her father’s financial diffi- 
culties increased rather than diminished. Sydney's 
virtues were not of a patient, home-staying, house- 
hold kind; she could go out into the world—she 
loved the adventure of it. Whatever she saw, or did, 
or said, was always to her like a scene in a novel, the 
dinouement of which could not be foreseen. She was 
capable of working hard in her own way, and she 
worked from the honest stimulus of wishing to earn 
money to help, her father out of his difficulties; but 
she could not endure dulness or discomfort. 

In the course of a very few months after her return 
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to her father and sister, she quitted them to take 
another situation as governess in the family of Mr. 
Crawford, at Fort William, in the North of Ireland. 
The following is a fragment of a letter addressed 
to her sister from her new home; the first few lines 
are torn off :— 


(Post-mark, April 8, 1802.) 

—— “ After all, I can meet with nothing to recom- 
pense me for the loss of your’s and papa’s society, nor 
would I hesitate a moment to return to you were I 
to consult happiness only. You do me great injustice 
in supposing I was not happy when last with you. It 
is true, my spirits sank beneath the least: appearance 
of discord, and I have hitherto glided on through life 
so much at peace with all the world, that it would 
give me pain to excite ill-temper or ill-humour in the 
most indifferent person in existence; and though I 
‘was not so fortunate as to please every member of my 
own dear family, you best know with what heart- 
breaking regret I left it. 

“Here I am, almost an object of idolatry among the 
servants, and am caressed by all ranks of people. 
‘You know one of my maxims is, never to let anything 
in the world ruffle my temper, and by this means T 
continue to keep others in good humour with me. 

“ Accept my compliments of congratulation on your 
cloak. I have a correspondent in Dublin (Miss Har- 
rold), who wrote me a long letter to-day, full of the 
fashions. I wrote to her for a cloak, for I have still 
some of the money left that papa sent me. The cloak 
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is made like a Spanish cloak, of lace, and trimmed 
with the same; some of them with full sleeves— 
plaids all the fashion. Mrs. Crawford has given me a 
very pretty plaid handkerchief and ribbons, and a gold 
ring—which I mentioned before. Crops are all the 
rage, a8 savage as-possible—you never saw such & 
curly-headed little rascal as I am. Margaret Ryan 
sent me a plait of her hair, a yard long, for a locket 
string; the most beautiful thing I ever saw, and the 
most admired—it is as broad as a fourpenny ribbon. 
We had a very pressing invitation sent us for a ball at 
Clough-Jordan, given by a club there—mine was, a8 
usual, separate, but Mrs. Crawford would not go; it is 
the third she has refused—is it not provoking? Be 
content with your situation. You are young, you are 
beautiful, you are admired, and foolish women do not 
torment you. Work well at your music—music is a 
passe partout. Be economical. The people here, I 
believe, love me with all their hearts, and I am well 
and happy. 

“T wish you would read history. My little folks are 
going on charmingly; they are the dearest children in 
the world, and dote on me as I do on them. They 
would amaze you at geography, and history, and 
music. Write soon. 8. 0. 


“We are expecting the handsome, fat Count d’Alton 
here, every day.” 
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From Thomas Dermody to Sydney Owenson. 


My pest Sypver, 

I have just come to town, and sent your father the 
answer to his commands. Your letter was highly in- 
teresting, and your lines to the Quaker, “ Ah! why 
do I sigh?” extremely beautiful. You are, indeed, 
my Anthenm, and let the following verses convince 
you. My poems are printing at Bristol in a most 
elegant style—this makes one of them. 


“hore lurks within thy lyre a dangerous spell, 
‘That lures my soul from Wisdom’s dauntless aim ; 
Yet if I know thy generous bosom well, 
Thou would’st not dash me from the ateepa of Fame. 
‘Trast me, thy melting, plaint, melodious flow, 
Could animate to love the icy grave; 
And yet, if thy pure feelings well I know, 
Thou would’st not sink mo to an amorous slave ! 
Gravced with no vantage, nor of birth nor wealth, 
‘That to Ambition’s hsppier sona belong ; 
E’en ot the price of my sole treasnre—health, 
I own that I would be renown’d for song! 
For this I wander from the world aside, 
‘Muttering wild deacanta to the boiling deep, 
"Mid the lone forest's leafy refuge hide, 
And alight the blessings of inactive aleep.” 

Now, considering that this comes neither from a 
“very old” nor “very ugly fellow,” you might excuse 
some warmth of colouring. To use another quotation 
of my own— 

“Why, though thy tender vow recal another, 
‘May not my rapt imagination rove, 


Beyond the solemn softness of a brother, 
And live upon thy radiant looks of love #” 
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In reply to your desire of knowing why I thought 
Moore intended you, I can only repeat that it was mere 
supposition, founded. on the idea that he could not be 
in your company without poetic emotion. But on my 
soul, I think you are be-rhymed enough for one lady! 


Thomas Dermody appears to have been something 
more than a poetical lover. He loved Sydney Owen- 
son, as well as so wayward and egotistical a fellow 
could love anything except himself. 

In the midst of his reckless life he retained for her 
sentiments of respect and attachment; and he che- 
rished the memory of Mrs. Owenson as his best and 
tenderest friend. 

To Miss Owenson, when at Fort William, he again 
rote — 


My volume is already in the press, and I hope will 
soon be published, for I abhor correcting proofs. Let 
me inform you how far you are connected with it. 
The sonnet to you is to be published with a note, and 
another long, and perhaps not despicable poem, called 
“An Epistle to a Young Lady after many years Ab- 
sence.” I did not think it might be agreeable or pru- 
dent to affix your name. I will also confess that in 
writing the verses to Anthenm (a Greek name of my 
own, signifying flowery, and in a figurative sense 
amiable,) you were not entirely absent from my ima- 
gination. Between friends, this is my chef-d’euvre, 
and I have no small hopes of its future success, with a 
little patience. I feel a sensible and refined delight in 
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paying this tribute of the purest affection to an object 
80 worthy of every emotion, and mostly on that ac- 
count I should be elevated with the applause that 
must consequently be shared. I had the honour of a 
letter from Mr. Addington (the Prime Minister) on 
receiving a copy of my ode—he has behaved well and 
promises much. You see I am a little favoured by 
the great as well as‘by the fair. You are mistaken if 
you imagine I have not the highest respect for your 
friend Moore. I have written the review of his poems 
in a strain of panegyric to which I am not frequently 
accustomed. I am told he is a most worthy young 
man, and I am certain myself of his genius and erudi- 
tion. Did you not laugh at and think some of my let- 
ters extremely romantic? They were so, I allow, but 
on my soul it is impossible to write to my dear sister 
without being so. I would willingly not increase the 
crowd of idle flatterers that surround a young woman 
of sense, and accomplishments and beauty ;- however, I 
should not be displeased that you could conceive how 
much I value you. I often converse with you in 
fancy, and feel my heart lighter and better after this 
imaginary t#te-d-téte. I am not often in the com- 
pany of females, and when I am, I turn with disgust 
from -their odious affectation and insensibility, to the 
“celestial visitant” which my own rapturous melan- 
choly forms. I certainly esteem, I may almost say 
Jove, you more than I actually should in your presence. 
Absence so softens and breathes such a delicious lan- 
guor over the truly tender heart! I remember a time 
(excuse me, lady,) when I thought you affected, 
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haughty: and unkind! Do I think you so now? No! 
I undoubtedly place your single approbation above 
all the vain trophies which mortals hoard, “by wit, 
by valour, or by wisdom won!” and your unim- 
passioned and delicate attachment with “glorious 
fumes intoxicates my mind.” But how is our father? 
I need not inquire, you would have told me had there 
been any material occurrence. Happy evenings! I 
cannot but remember such things were most dear to 
me. Miss Livy (what an historical abbreviation!) and 
Miss Sydney too (how hervic!): might have spared 
their laughter,—beneath the dignity of a Laura or 
a Stella. You had no determinate description of the 
sylph to animate your pencil; try this subject at your 
leisure, though I fear it is too wild and horrible. My 
Car of Death is finely dreadful, but my only copy is 
with the printer. It is in the “ extravaganza.” 

Conceive how I idolise your remembrance. Were 
you Venus I should forget you; but you are a Laura, a 
Leonora, an Eloisa, all in one delightful assemblage! 
My idea of your literary merit is very exalted indeed; 
this in a woman, a beautiful woman, whom I must 
ever esteem, what magic can be so irresistible in this 
world! 

Pray did you not mistake my meaning in some pas- 
sage where you say I seem to boast of an affected 
libertinism? certainly, my fair monitress, you did. 

I have been a libertine but never a hypocrite, for 
which réason my failings have been more noted than 
my few deserts. I detest and despise the false taste 
and false wit of modern infidelity. I have written 
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some very pretty lines to a “Brown Beauty;” you 
will see them in my volume. There are two imita- 
tions of Spenser which I am sure you will like; be- 
sides the extraveganza, which is entirely in obsolete 
English, and on which rests my reputation. But, 
perhaps, you would rather have some of “my dear 
prose” than my d—d poetry! 

When the publication of this volume is complete, I 
am determined to have one month’s happiness in Ire- 
land; but it must be when you are at home. What ea 
meeting it will be, if I do not deceive myself! Then 
I may share (another quotation of mine from the epis- 
tle to you by name) :— 

“the exalted power 
Of social converse o'er the social hour.” 

How I long for you to read my next volume; you 
make so sweet a part of it yourself. It is my pride to 
be publicly allied to you in fame as I am privately in 
the fondest friendship. Adieu. 

Txos. Dermopy. 


September 14th, 1801. 


This roving, clever, inconsequential and rather silly 
young gentleman died of consumption in July of the 
following year. Sydney Owenson felt a good deal for 
him—not in the way of love, but of old fellowship and 
pity. She thought highly of his talents; too highly, 
no doubt; but the weakness was in her very natural 
and commendable. She was a8 warm a friend to him 
when he was gone as she had always been to him 
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when he was living; and her friendship was, in fiict, 
very much required. 

It must be borne in mind, that Thomas Dermody 
and Sydney Owenson wrote their poetry before Lord 
Byron had introduced a more direct and rigorous 
style. Women were then “nymphs,” who were “coy,” 
“cruel,” “unkind,” “disdainfal;” and men in poetry 
made believe to be “‘shepherds,” “‘swains,” adoring the 
charms of their mistresses with a freedom of expression 
which would be deemed highly indecorous, but which 
the nymphs in question took as a matter of course. 
Dermody got very little merey from the reviewers; 
but, in strict truth, he was no mare a poet than Syd- 
ney Owenson was a poetess. 

The days of Sydney Owenson when she was an in- 
stractor of youth did not pass over in sadness nor in 
looking at the world out of back windows. Her 
genius and spirit made her a fascinating acquisition in 
a country house. Few governesses have her social 
talents, and possibly in # steady-going English family 
they would scarcely be allowed the scope for display- 
ing them, if they had them. Her experiences are in 
curious contrast to poor Charlotte Bronté’s; but Syd- 
ney Owenson knew how to make herself agreeable. 
She was always grateful for kindness, and she pos- 
sessed the rare gift of knowing how to accept kind- 
ness gracefully, so as to make it a pleasure to the be- 
stower. She was not prone to take offence—she took 
benefits as they were intended, and she brightened 
all that surrounded her with the sunshine that ema- 
nated from herself. 
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The following letters to Mrs. Featherstone contain 
ali that is known of Miss Sydney in the year 1802. 
The first letter refers to Dermody’s death :— 


Hiss Owenson to Mrs. Featherstone. 


Fort Wray, 
Oct. 8th, 1802. 


Tt ia well if even this original scribble will serve to call 
to the minds of my dear Bracklin friends, that little 
tody who often thinks on them with many pleasant 
recollections. 

On my return from Enniskillen I wrote you, my 
dear madam, a long letter, with a full and true account 
of my northern expedition, and all the Dublin chit- 
chat I could collect. This was two months back, and 
yet not a line from Westmeath. I will, however, 
gladly compound for a little neglect and unkindness, 
provided no domestic misfortune has prevented me 
hearing from you. If Mr. Featherstone and the dear 
little ones are well and happy—I shall pout a little to 
be sure—but a line from you will settle all difference 
between us. I must, however, say, I think the girls 
both unkind and ungrateful, but I know the world too 
well not to be more Aurt than surprised at it. I be- 
lieve I often told you it was what I expected, nor was 
Ta false prophetess. Let me hope, however, that your 
and Mr. Featherstone’s friendship is still in my posses- 
sion, and I shail be satisfied. I saw Mrs. Praval very 
often when in Dublin—as stiff as ever. I met also the 
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M.’s, 0.’s, and B.’s. The country is a pleasant security 
to me, and I was not sorry to return to it. My little 
girls are going on charmingly; they really astonish me 
at music; they read it almost at sight, yet they barely 
knew their notes when I came to them. My situation 
becomes daily more pleasant. I never was more my 
own mistress, at the same time I am exceedingly 
anxious to return to my father; but when I mentioned 
it there was so much persuasion and kindness to induce 
me to change my determination, that, for the present, 
I gave it up. At all events I will go and pay him 
another visit as soon as I can, and will so arrange it to 
go to town when I shall have a chance of seeing you; 
and if you have a spare garret that you could bundle 
me into for a night or two, I will invite myself to spend 
a couple of days with Mr. Featherstone, if he has no 
objection. 

My novel is publishing this month back, in Dublin, 
and will be out early next month. You will be sur- 
prised to hear the work I composed at Bracklin I have 
given to oblivion, and that this one I wrote in the 
evenings of last winter though I went out a great deal. 
It is inscribed to Lady Clonbrock, and its title, St. 
Clair, or First Love. You will probably see it in the 
papers. I have already disposed of every copy, except 
a few books I have kept for my own immediate friends. 
My poor friend Dermody, the poet, died last July, of a 
rapid decay, at jive-and-twenty. We corresponded 
constantly for two years previous to his death, which 
affected me and my father very sensibly. We have 
got his picture (done a few hours before his death). 
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There is a life of him published in last month’s muga- 
zine—every syllable raxsx. I am told his life and 
works are now publishing in London, by subscription, 
in a very splendid style. Adieu, my dear madam; 
pray let me hear from you soon, and give me a cir- 
cumstantial account of the it#e boys. Take the trouble 
of presenting my best respects to the Riversdale and 
Grange families, and to believe me ever yours, 

Sypyry Owenson. 


Miss Owenson to Mre. Featherstone. 


Fort Wim, Nenaan, 
December 29, 1801. 


Many happy Christmases and New Years to all the 
family of Bracklin, and very many thanks to my 
dearest: Mayo, for her welcome and charmingly written 
letter, which nearly equals C.’s in style (who, however, 
promises to be the Sevigné of the family), and sur- 
passes it in writing. Here we are, singing, playing, 
and dancing away as merry as crickets, and ushering 
in the seasons with all due merriment. So now for 
some little account of our festivals. The other day 
we had upwards of forty people to dinner; among 
others, Lord Dunally, Lord and Lady Clonbrock, 
Honourable Miss Dillon, the Vaughans, of “Golden 
Grove,” whom I think I heard mamma mention to a 
great many other fine people. We began dancing, 
without the gentlemen, almost immediately after tea. 
I had the felicity of opening our female ball with Miss 
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Dillon—the nicest girl I have seen anywhere—gentle, 
humble, and unaffected. Iwas most heroically gallant, 
and played the beau in the first style. We sang and 
played a good deal too, and the night finished most 
pleasantly with my Irish jig, in which I put down my 
man completely. ‘This has produced an ode to a jig, 
which I will send, when I can get a frank, to your papa; 
for I know it will please him. Well, the other night 
we were at an immense row at Lady Clonbrock’s, to 
whom I owe so many obligations for her marked atten- 
tion to me since my residence here that I am at a loss 
how to mention them. It was quite a musical party, 
and (give me joy), on the decision of Lord Norbury 
(who was of the party), I bore away the palm from all 
their Italian music by the old Irish airs of ‘‘ Ned of the 
Hills,” and the “Cooleen,” to which I had adapted 
words, and I was interrupted three times by plaudits in 
“ The Soldier Tired.” Now, I know you will all laugh 
at me, but the people here are setting me mad, and so 
you must bear up with the effects of it for a little 
while, until I become accustomed to the applause of 
the great. This is the Athens of Ireland, music and 
literature carry everything before them; and Lady 
Clonbrock who is one of the leading women here, is an 
enthusiast in both. It is to this, I believe, as well 2a to 
the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Crawford that I received 
such kind attentions from all the first people here. My 
invitations are always separate from theirs, and I have 
long been forced to consider myself as their child and 
friend. Miss D. draws nicely, and has just sent me 
some transparent screens to copy, which I wish you 
VoL, I. Q 
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had. At present there is staying with them an old 
friend of mine who spends many of his mornings here 
—a Mr. Wills, you have heard me mention him and 
his sisters as being among my earliest friends. 

Nothing can be pleasanter than our life at present; 
to-morrow we are to have Lord Norbury, and all the 
world to dinner, and music in the evening. We gota 
delightful piano and tambourine, and I do nothing but 
sing and play, and am much improved in voice and 
singing since you heard me. Do you know our house 
is not much more than half the size of Bracklin—every- 
thing in the simplest style; neither can I say much for 
Lord Clonbrock’s mode of living—there was a thousand 
times more show at Bracklin on a gala-day than we had 
at Latteville. My little girls are the best and most atten- 
tive creatures in the world, and if mamma and papa do 
not flatter, are making wonderful progress; but you 
shall see them in spring, for we all go for two or three 
months to Dublin, from that to Ballyspellin Spa, and 
then make a tour to Killarney, and so back home; 
such is the plan laid down for the present; but give me 
Fort William, and I am content. Why do you force 
me to tell you my pupil’s names, or why cannot I 
answer you by writing Rosabella or Angelica? Alas! 
no, I must stain this sublime epistle by confessing their 
names are Miss Bridget and Miss Kate: after 
that can you ask me to write more than that I am, 

Dearest Mayo’s attached friend, 
Sypney Owenson. 





CHAPTER XX. 
STILL A GOVERNESS. 


Tux two letters which follow would appear to have been 
written by Miss Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu, but there is 
no address upon them. The other letters had their 
proper addresses. 


1 


January 12th, 1803. 


“ Dunion de Vesprit et du corps est en effet si forte quon 
a de la peine & congevoir que Tun puisse agir sana que 
Pautre se respecte plus au mains de son action,” says 
Monsieur Tissot; and when you tell me you write 
under the influence of five weeks’ disorder, and yet send 
me 4 letter full of wit, sentiment, and imagination, I 
really know not whether to believe you or Monsieur 
Tissot; he has proved the sympathy of the soul and 
body in theory, but you practically prove there exists 
no inseparable connexion between them, and that the 
debility of the frame has no influence over the “ strength 
of spirit.” The fact is, I am tempted to wonder (like 
an old general on the eve of a great battle to a mili- 
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tary invalid), how you dare be sick? Had I your 
mind and imagination I should set the whole College 
of Physicians at defiance. And, as it is, though gifted 
with a very small portion of the vivida vis anima! 
(smile at my Latin), I am pretty well enabled to keep 
the reins of health in my own hands. In ‘the first 
place I have got possession of the “‘ citadel the heart,” 
and command its pulsations, fibres, nerves, &c., with 
the unlimited power of a field-marshal. Thus, having 
subjugated my constitutional forces, I play them off as 
I please. When my pulse grows languid, and the 
heaviness of approaching sickness seizes on me, I im- 
mediately set fancy to work, seize the pen, and mock 
the spirit of poetry; then the eye rolls, the pulses 
throb, the blood circulates freely in every vein—my 
poem is finished—I am well. Or should a fever seize 
my absorbing spirits—memory and hope thrill every 
nerve—call up the forms of joys elapsed, or paint 
the welcome semblance of joys anticipated; then the 
heart beats cheerily, and recruits every artery with 
new tides of health. Well! Vive la Galimatias! for 
when it dies, my epistolary talent dies with it, and 
common sense may sing 2 jubilate as a requiem. Se- 
riously though. Do you know I never was seriously 
, But the day I dined with you I was struggling 
hard with a cold—an influenza—and you might have 
perceived a fever burning in my cheek, that seized me 
beyond the power of FANcr to dispel it on my return 
home. I must have appeared, therefore, to you very 
different from the thing I am,—‘ sober, demure, and 
steadfast.” I suppose I looked the personification of 
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authorship or jeune savante, when, had I been my- 
self, I should have romped with your boys, coquetted 
with your husband, and, probably, procured my lettre 
de cachet from yourself as a nuisance to all decorous 
society. Am I indeed of the age and mind to admire 
the splendid rather than the awful virtues? I am, at 
all events, glad to find you believe I do admire virtue 
of whatever species or description, for I have been so 
long attempting to meke the “worse appear the better 
reason,” and pleading so strenuously for the errors of 
superior talent, that I began to fear you put me down 
as the decided apologist of the vices of genius; but I 
know, had I taken up the right side of the question, 
there would have been an end of the argument, and I 
should have lost some of the most delightful passages 
in your delightful letters. However, the best reason 
I know of the great soul being more liable to err than 
the litle one, is that given by Mr. Addison. “We 
may generally discover,” says he, “a pretty nice pro- 
portion between the strength, and reason, and passion 
in the greatest geniuses, they having the strongest 
affections; as on the other hand, the weaker under- 
standings have the weaker passions.” So poor genius 
mounted on his high-mettled racer, with no more 
power to check his pranks and curvettings, than is 
given to the leaden-headed dulness to guide his sorry 
jade (who sets off at a tangent), suffers thrice the 
concussion, if the zigzag caprices of his courser do not 
even force him to lose his equilibrium. 

I entirely agree with you that seme women, in at- 
taining that intellectual acquisition which excite ad- 
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mirstion and even reverence, forfeit their (oh! how 
much more valuable) claims on the affections of the 
heart, the dearest, proudest immunity nature has en- 
dowed her daughter with—the precious immunity 
which gives them empire over empire, and renders 
them sovereigns over the world’s lords. I must tell 
you, my dear madam, I am ambitious, far, far be- 
yond the line of laudable emulations, perhaps beyond 
the power of being happy. Yet the strongest point 
of my ambition is to be every inch a woman. De- 
lighted with the pages of La Voisine, I dropped the 
study of chemistry, though urged to it by a favourite 
friend and preceptor, lest I should be less the woman. 
Seduced by taste, and a thousand arguments, to Greek 
and Latin, I resisted, lest I should not be a very 
woman. And I have studied music rather as a senti- 
ment than a science, and drawing as an amusement 
rather than an aré, lest I should have become a mu- 
sical pedant or a masculine artist. And let me assure 
you, that if I admire you for any one thing more 
than another, it is that, with all your talent and in- 
formation you are “a woman still.” I have said thus 
much to convince you that I agree, perfectly agree 
with you, in all you have said on the subject, and that 
when Rousseau insists on le coeur aimant of Julie, he 
endows her with the best and most endearing attri- 
bute woman can possess. Am I to thank you or 
your Zom for the trouble he has had with my com- 
mission? Castle Hyde I am not « little anxious about, 
since I have taken the liberty of dedicating it to you, 
as 1 dedicated Ned of the Hills to Lady Clonbrock— 
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the two friends whose tastes I most admire and re- 
vere. It is but just Castle Hyde should be all your 
own, since your approbation gave it a new value in 
my opinion, and tempted me to its publication. Have 
you, indeed, read St. Clair a third time? You have 
touched me where.I am most vulnerable. I cannot 
conceive how you can think my hero and heroine dan- 
gerous; to have rendered them such I must have been 
myself not a little 80; yet you know long since I am 
the most harmless of all human beings. There is a 
young man of some talent here, who has done a hun- 
dred profiles of me; one of them was so strong a 
likeness, J am strongly tempted to enclose it you. 
L'amour propre aime les portraits. The vanity of my 
intentions struck me so forcibly that I determined to 
expiate my crime by confessing it to her against 
whom it was meditated, and I sent the profile to a 
poor partial friend who will think more of it than the 
original itself deserves; but friendship can be un peu 
aveugle as well as love. 

My sister begs leave to return her acknowledge- 
ments for your polite inquiries, and the sympathy you 
expressed as to the nature of her disorder. She is 
now perfectly recovered, and very busy tuning the 
pianoforte by my side. 

My father is so proud of the recollections you some- 
times honour him with in your letters, that though 
they were not made, I should invent them for the 
sake of affording him ideal satisfaction. If I had 
given him leave, he would himself have assured you 
of his gratitude. s. 0. 
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My pear Mapam, 

I took the liberty of tormenting you with a long 
and nonsensical letter some time back, which I was 
in hopes would have procured me the favour of an 
answer; for it is so long since I had the pleasure of 
hearing from you, that I began to fear I had either 
unconsciously forfeited your friendship, or that you 
found me a troublesome correspondent. I hope that 
has not been the cause of your silence, for I really 
know not whether I should feel most at losing your 
friendship, or your losing your health—a most un- 
pleasant alternative. But one line from you will be 
sofficient to obviate my suspicions, or subdue my 
fears. AsI found that these good folks were deter- 
mined on going for life to Castle-tumble-Down, and as 
I never had a very strong propensity for the society 
of crows, who have established a very flourishing co- 
lony in the battlements and woods in Court Jordan, I 
gave in my resignation last week. But, seriously, I 
do not think I ever was more agitated in my life. 
They made me every offer it was possible could tempt 
me to remain with them, even till November, when Mrs. 
Crawford would take me herself to town; and when 
they found me irrevocable in my decree, they paid 
me the compliment of saying, they would not entrust 
their children to any but one whom I approved. So 
that the choice of my successor depends entirely on 
myself. I shall be in Dublin about the 27th, I be- 
lieve; will it be taking too great an advantage of your 
already experienced kindness to renew my claim on 
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the little hole in the wall? If not, or at any rate, will 
you have the goodness to let me know, by return, 
whether it will be perfectly convenient to you to ac- 
cede to my request, that I may make some other pro- 
vision. I shall stay but a day or two in town, as I 
am extremely anxious to get home; my father has 
taken @ nice little place about two miles from the 
town of Strabane, and delightfully situated. Olivia is 
well and happy, and desires to be most affectionately 
remembered to my dear little friends, whenever I 
wrote to them. 

Adieu, dear madam; assure Mr. F— of my best 
wishes and respects, and all the dear young folk of my 
affection, and believe me 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 
S. Owxnson. 


Mrs. Lefanu to Miss Owenson. 


Dusun, 
April 22nd, 1803. 
My pear Mapa, 

Iness has prevented my answering your letter; 
an epidemic cold attended with fever has borne very 
hard upon my family. My eldest son has been very 
near death, and I have been myself confined to my 
bed, and am still obliged to keep the house, with the 
usual consolatory reflections that Iam no worse off 
than other people, &., &c. If the miseries of others 
were to render us satisfied with our own lot, no one 
would have a right to complain. You remember La 
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Fontaine says, “Et le malheur des consolations sur 
croit d’afilictions.” In real illness and sorrow one has 
often occasion to think of that. 

I shall be very glad to see you when you are in 
Dublin. Two gentlemen of my acquaintance have 
added to my wish to know you, and yet they certainly 
saw you in society unsuited to you, and which I am 
sure chance alone could have thrown you into. My 
daughter has been taught music and still continues to 
learn, but has not, I think, any decided taste or talent 
for it—both my sons have; the eldest son is a student 
in Trinity College, plays the harp finely and is also an 
excellent performer on the pianoforte; for him I shall 
thank you for the Irish air you mention. No masic 
more than the Irish bears the stamp of originality; 
none speak more to the affections; I think it possesses 
morg variety than the Scotch, and expresses more 
forcibly the gay and the tender. Poor Charlotte 
Brooks, my friend and my relation, assisted in making 
me in love with the Irish bards. I am sure you know 
her beautiful translations of some of them. Carolan’s 
monody on the death of his wife, is truly pathetic. 

Allow me to say I do not conceive your extreme 
modesty; why should you not have supposed your 
charming little work worth dedicating to any one. I 
think it would be a high compliment to the taste of 
whoever could understand and appreciate it. Adieu, 
dear madam, I am sick and sad, but hope to be 
neither by the time I have the pleasure of seeing you. 

T am, very much 
‘Yours, 
Axicia Lzranv. 
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Mise Owenson to Miss M. Featherstone. 


SrRapang, 
June 15th, 1803. 


I was on the point of sitting down to write to you, 
my dear little friend, when I received your welcome 
letter. The cause of my silence was this: anxious to 
discharge as much of my debt of obligation as was 
dischargeable, 1 waited for a Mr. Steward who was 
going to Dublin, and by whom I meant to send a 
letter to you, a drawing (which I did since I came 
here) to mamma, and the money to papa he was kind 
enough to pay for me; however, to my own little dis- 
appointment, my commissary is still philandering in 
the streets of Strabane. So I am all this time lying 
under the imputation of ingratitude and neglect. I 
hope, however, papa and mamma will add to aff I al- 
ready owe, by believing that the kindness and friendly 
attention I have received from them on every occasion 
when my interest or welfare has been concerned, is 
deeply felt and must always be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. My father, thank Heaven! is quite recov- 
ered; but my poor Olivia bad a relapse, and by going 
too lightly clad at a party at a Dr. ’s, has brought 
on a delicacy that has terrified us with an apprehension 
of a consumptive habit,—she is but a shadow of her- 
self. The doctors have ordered perpetual exercise and 
goat’s whey. We have got a gig, and mean next week 
to go and visit the city of county Londonderry, so fa- 
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mous in Irish history; we shall spend a few days there; 
and on our return stop for a day at the races of St. 
Johnston’s. A thousand times have I wished to have 
you and here; amidst your level lawns end young 
plantations you have no idea of the rude sublimity of 
our northern scenery. We have no farmers, so, con- 
sequently, no tillage; all is bold, savage and romantic; 
the manners, dialect, customs and religion of the 
people are all as purely Scotch as they could be in the 
Highlands, even the better order of people are with 
difficulty understood, and the manners of the inferior 
class are ferocious; there is, however, a great spirit of 
independence among them; “every rood of ground 
maintains its man,” and there are none of those 
wretched cabins which you perpetually see in the 
other provinces. They call all strangers foreigners or 
Trish people, and have not many ideas beyond their 
wheels and looms. A market day presents a curious 
scene. The young women are all dressed in white, 
with their hair fastened up fancifully enough and sel- 
“dom covered. At the entrance of the town they bathe 
their feet and put on shoes and stockings which are 
constantly taken off when they are leaving it. I 
have frequently seen them with flowers and feathers 
in their heads and their stockings tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. In a social sense they are most unpleasant, 
and, upon the whole, they are the last: people in the 
world that an educated person would wish to spend 
their life with. We have been pretty fortunate; the 
rector’s family of Raphoe (a little village near us) 
have paid us every friendly attention, and we are 
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frequently together; this, with a few of the military, 
make our little circle pleasant enough. We have 
music every evening. I bought a very fine Spanish 
guitar from the master of the band here. I have a 
great deal of music for it, and can accompany myself 
on it almost as well as on the piano; at which I prac- 
tice a good deal. There is an excellent drawing-mas- 
ter here, from whom I have got some beautiful draw- 
ings, so that I am in a fair way of improvement. I 
am sure you will be glad to hear that I have got a 
price far beyond my most sanguine wishes for St. 
Clair. Mr. Harding, of Pall Mall, says, it will be 
done in a very superior style, and will be certainly at 
Archer’s in three weeks. Mrs. Colbert wrote to me 
about Nina, but her terms were too low. The Min- 
strel goes on famously, I think you will like it best of 
all,—it is full of incidents. I was very much flattered 
by the Doctor’s (the Knight's I mean,) intention; I 
do not know which of S¢ Clair’s poems would answer 
for composition. I continue to receive the most ele- 
gant letters in the world from Mrs. Lefanu; her three 
children, herself and niece, have been for seven weeks 
confined with a spotted fever. The Crawfords are in 
great trouble about a governess—they cannot get 
one to please them; they write to me in a manner 
that seems to indicate their wish for my return,—but 
that is out of the question. I intend to lie fallow in 
the A, B, C, D-way for some time. I am glad te 
hear that all your friends are well; pray present my 
respectful compliments at Grange and Riverdale. Poor 
Fanny, I am truly sorry for her! I wish she was 
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with Mr. B. Tell C. that as she has no opportunity 
of practising French, I will write constantly in French 
to her (provided she will answer me in the same lan- 
guage) it will help her more than she can imagine. I 
shall be delighted to have it in my power to be in any 
means instrumental to her improvement. Say every- 
thing that is kind for me to papa and mamma; assure 
the dear boys that I participate in their regret in our 
not meeting. Adieu, my dearest little friend, con- 
tinue to write to me, and believe that I am among the 
warmest of your well-wishers and sincere friends, 
Sypyzy O——. 


Olivia returns a thousand thanks to her dear little 
friend for her kind remembrance, although it was with 
difficulty she got Syd to leave the room to tell her so. 
They wish to persuade her she is ill, but she feels no 
kind of indisposition but what is extremely becoming; 
she is sorry to add that her sister, from a too great 

. sensibility, lets the marriage of a certain little attorney 
prey on her damask cheek, adding paleness to what 
was already pale. .’s compliments to mamma. 


To Mrs, Lefanu. 


STRABANE, 
December 9th, 1803. 


I read your little secret memoir with much the 
game species of emotion as Uncle Toby listened to 
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Trim’s account of Le Fevre, for more than once I 
wished I was asleep. 

You allude to the “imprudence of Ellen Maria 
Williams. Although I am perfectly acquainted with 
her works, I know not anything of her history. May 
I hope in your next for a little biographical sketch. 
Imprudence of conduct so frequently connected with 
superiority of talent in woman, is, indeed, a sole- 
cism. Dare we say with Burns, that “the light 
which leads astray, is the light from Heaven?” Sal- 
vater says, “the primary matter of which woman 
is constituted is more flexible, irritable and elastic 
than that of man;” added to this, their delicacy, the 
ardour of their subtilized feelings, the warmth, the 
animated tenderness of their affections; then, for a 
moment, conceive the influence of genius and talent 
over this dangerous organization; conceive a flowing 
but dejected heart, refined but desponding mind, escap- 
ing from the solitary state of isolation its own supe- 
riority has plunged it in,—deceived by a gleam of sym- 
pathy, and led “by passion’s meteor beam,” beyond 
the barrier virtue has erected and which prudence 
never transgresses. Then, though we lament, while 
we condemn, we almost cease to wonder. I had yes- 
terday a letter (four pages long) from Lady Clon- 
brock, with an account of St. Clair’s reception at Bath 
and Bristol. It is just such as I knew you would wish 
for the bantling, who first sought protection and coun- 
tenance from yourself. I know you will smile at the 
vanity of this account; but it set every particle of au- 
thorship afloat which had been for some time gra- 
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dually subsiding Can you forgive me sending such 
a letter of “shreds and patches,” to you as this? the 
trath is it has been written by snatches,—sometimes 
with the “buzz and murmur of those unfinished things 
one knows not what to call,” (who come in droves to 
us every day) still sounding in my ears and dissipa- 
ting every propensity to common rationality; and 
sometimes by the side of an invalid sister, who is pay- 
ing the tribute of a rheumatic complaint for having 
too closely adhered to the fashionable costume of the 
day; added to this, I began my epistle in full dress, 
going to a party, that I continued it in deshabille, and 
literally concluded en bonnet de nuit; and then, if you 
consider (according to Buffon) that dress enters into 
the character, and becomes part of the individual 
“man” (or woman), it will account for the nuances de 
stile of this letter, which by fits is sad, and by starts is 
wild! Adieu, my dear madam, have the goodness de 
faire mes bienveillances to your fireside circle. My fa- 
ther desires to be respectfully remembered, and I re- 
quest you to believe, I am yours most sincerely, 
Sypyzy Owxnson. 


The commissions ‘I troubled you with—were to in- 
quire at Archer’s if the London edition of St. Clair was 
come over, and at Power’s music-shop, Westmorland 
Street, if “Castle Hyde”* was published. I shall 
watch the post,—so have mercy on me! 


@ An old Irish melody, the words by Robert Owenson. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


AFTER LEAVING FORT WILLIAM. 


Waen Miss Owenson quitted Fort William, she joined 
her father and sister at Inniskillen, and there finished 
her novel of the Novice of St. Dominic. It was writ- 
ten in six volumes, for, as she said herself, “in those 
days one volume or six volumes was alike to me.” 

Whilst engaged on this novel she paid a visit toa 
neighbouring family named Crossley, in which there 
were several young people. It was a visit which ma- 
terially changed the destiny of one of the family, 
Francis Crossley furnishing Sydney Owenson with a 
diligent and patient slave, who did her the good ser- 
vice of copying into a beautifully distinct and legible 
hand, the pattes de mouche of her own writing. 

The letters of Francis Crossley have not much lite- 
Tary merit, but they have such an honest simplicity, 
and speak of so loyal and genuine an attachment, that 
they interest the reader, as well as throw a pleasant 
light on the character of Sydney Owenson. 

vou. I. R 
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His letters are thus endorsed in her own hand: 

“ Francis Crossley, aged eighteen, chose to fall in 
love with me, Sydney Owenson, aged eighteen. He 
was then intended for a merchant, but the Novice of 
St. Dominic (which he copied out as regularly as 
written, in six huge volumes), and its author turned 
his head. He fled from his counting-house, went to 
India and became a great man.” 

Lady Morgan, when she endorsed these papers, had 
of course forgotten her own age. It is so eweet to be 
“eighteen.” Of honest zeal on the part of Crossley, 
there was plenty—of passion on the part of Sydney, 
none. Among her memoranda of 1822 and 1824, are 
two or three entries on the subject of Captain Crossley, 
which may be given in this place :— 

“ Francis Crossley, my fast friend of the other sex, 
met me at my sister’s house, at dinner, after an absence 
of eighteen years. It was a singular interview; what 
was most singular in it is that he remains unchanged. 
He insists upon it that in person so am I. 

“ August, 1824.—Received this day a letter from 
Captain Crossley, aequainting me with his intention of 
marrying. I have written him an answer 4 mourir 
de rire, and so ends our romance of so many years. 

“ August, 26.—Captain and Mrs. Crossley dined this 
day here, and I never saw such a ¢riste looking couple. 
My poor Francis silent and sad!” 

We may now go back to the beginning of this little 
yomance. 
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Francis Crossley to Sydney Owenzon. 


Monday Evening 7 o'clock. 
3rd April, 1804. 


I am just sat down to tell you that I have been 
thinking of you this hour past, according to my pro- 
mise. Can you say you have fulfilled yours as well? 
But why say tits hour? There is not one in the day 
that is not full of your idea, and devoted almost en- 
tirely to the recollection of the happy hours I have 
spent in your society, and which are now fied, perhaps, 
for ever, a8 you are no longer here who made Lisburn 
at alltolerable. We no longer hear your voice, “ plea- 
sant as the gale of spring that sighs on the hunter’s 
ear,” in our little circle, which was so often delighted 
and enlightened by your bewitching prattle; and I 
now, for the first time since my return from Belfast, 
begin to feel Lisburn insupportable. I almost regret 
having ever known or formed a friendship for you; 
but I lie; it is impossible any one could ever wish he 
had not known you, whom you honoured with your 
esteem. What have you to answer for tome? By 
over-refining my taste you have made the girls of this 
town insupportable: after having been blessed with 
your society it is impossible to be ever on friendly terms 
with them; and I am convinced I can never experience 
so sincere a friendship for one of my own sex. I don’t 
know the reason, perhaps you can tell me; but I think 
those subsisting in general between men are fickle and 
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very insincere (at least I have found it so); between 
man and woman, tender and more lasting. The first 
arises from a similarity of pursuits, tastes, and plea- 
sures; the latter from reciprocal esteem, and a stronger 
mutual desire to please than can be found in the friend- 
ships of our sex; added to, on their side, by a certain 
tenderness and refinement almost impossible to define, 
which men cannot experience in theirs. I am sure I 
feel it so; in that I hope you will permit me to bear 
to you. 

T believe I promised to tell you how we spent 
the day, on the morning of which you left us, and 
you shall have it as well as I recollect. You left us 
@ little before eight o’clock; we followed your car- 
riage out of town and watched it till the last winding 
of the road concealed it from our view; we then re- 
turned across the fields with no very enviable sensa- 
tions, and climbed every ditch we met with to endea- 
vour to catch another glimpse of you—we got just 
one, a8 you passed a grove on your left, nearly a mile 
from town, and then lost you in the distance. I em 
almost ashamed totell you I could hardly suppress a 
tear at thinking it might probably be the last time T 
should ever see those with whom I had passed awa: 
so many pleasant hours: but to quit such nonsense 
and finish my journal: — George was with us after 
breakfast, and told us he could very willingly sit down 
end ery (you may guess the reason), but it would not 
be like a man. We were talking of you all day, and 
cursing the chaise-boy for coming home so soon. Did 
you ever hear of such a set of selfish rascals? In the 
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evening we strolled out of town about two miles, on 
the same road by which you left us. I cannot describe 
to you the sensations I felt in looking at the different 
trees on the road, which s few hours before your eyes 
had probably rested on, nor can I tell whether the 
thought was unpleasant; yet surely it cannot be plea- 
sant that brings the departure of our friends so keenly 
to our mind. 

Did you think your friends would have disgraced 
your remembrance so much as to tell a devil of a lie 
the very day you left them? 

You told me you did not think George possessed of 
much feeling, but, faith, he has more than you think. 
He told me on Friday morning he absolutely could 
not refrain from crying the night before, when alone. 
Wasn't it good and friendly of him? And though 
unlike @ man, d—— but I like him the better for it. 
“* Certainly, Miss Owenson,” I think him one of the 
best, good-natured lads I was ever acquainted with— 
one of Groner! '8 speeches! ! 

I was employed most of Friday in putting @ a little 
cabinet in order, and have it now filled with your wee 
notes and other dear little remembrances of you. I 
keep nothing else in it but Ossian, Werter, and your 
poems, as the only company worthy of them; and I 
hope you will soon add another to the number. [I 
have brought into my room the chimney-board that 
was in Boyce’s house the night of our little hop. 
I would not suffer them to destroy the laurel that 
encircled it, but have it put up just as it was when 
you saw it. 
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¥ have been reading Werter; don’t you think the 
sixty-cighth and the latter part of the seventy-first 
chapter very beautiful? As yet you have not marked 
it, and I will turn over to that which the hand of taste 
and judgment has approved. How kind in doing so! 
It gives me another remembrance of you in addition 
to all your dear little relics. 

And yet I know not whether I should thank you 
for so particular a mark as you have left on this page; 
it seems to imply somzTaixe I am not over-pleased at 
your thinking, if you can think so. You have marked 
this sentence strongly, “ And yet if I was now to go, 
if I was to quit this circle, would they feel, how long 
would they feel that void in their life which the loss 
of me would leave? How long—yes. Such is the 
frailty of man that then where he most feels his own 
existence, where his presence makes a real and strong 
impression—even in the memory of those who are dear 
to him—there also he must perish and vanish away, 
and that so quickly.” Ah, don’t think it will be so 
with us; you do not, you cannot think so. The loss 
of you has left on us “‘a real and strong impression” 
indeed; but if you will think you will be forgot by us, 
you may at least allow that you will jirst drink of the 
waters of Lethe. 

T have began, and read the first book of Robertson’s 
Charles the Fifth, and it does justice to your recom- 
mendation. I have made a good many extracts out 
of it, and hope I shall be improved by them. “It is 
you I have to thank for this mode of imbibing instruc- 
tion; as, but for you, I should never have thought of it, 
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perhaps; in fact, what am I not indebted to you for? 
To you I owe almost every sentiment I at present 
harbour or am capable of feeling, and I hope they do 


not dishonour your inspiration. 
F. A.C. 


A very little of Francis Crossley will suffice. The 
reader will be glad to know that he went to India in 
due time, and was not heard of again for twenty years. 

The following letter will explain itself: 


Mrs. Lefanu to Miss Qwenson. 


GLASNEVIN, 
Wednesday, Oct. 31st, 1804. 


My Dear Mapam, 


Your charming letter, of no date, found me last 
Ssturday very much indisposed with a severe head- 
ache, attended with feverishness, to which J am subject. 
My head is something better, but I am not well in 
other respects, and in the midst of hurry and prepara- 
tion for town, where we go the day after to-morrow, to 
remain for the winter. I leave this quiet spot, liberty 
and fresh air with regret. In town I am plagued with 
the bustle of the city without being able to join in its 
amusements. The theatre I have long ceased to 
attend: when there is any performance worth seeing I 
dare not encounter the crowd, and what is mis-named 
private society, is become almost as formidable on a 
similar account; and my own immediate little circle 
that I used to draw about me, time and the chances in 
life have committed such depredations upon, that, like 
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Ossian, ‘I sit alone in my halls.” Exclusive, I should 
say, of my own family, whose society becomes every 
day more pleasing to me, as “knowledge to their eyes 
her ample page rich with the spoils of time ” gradually 
unrolls, I shall be happy to see you in town, and 
wish my house admitted of offering you an apartment 
in it; but we are already crowded like bees in a hive 
and inconvenienced for want of room, in a way that 
would try the patience of a female Job. Mind, I do 
not tell you that I am one. But though I have no 
bed to give you, every other attention I can show I 
shall be delighted to do it; and the more I see of you 
(without encroaching on your time and the claims of 
other friends), the better I shall be pleased. 

I make no doubt that your work will succeed: 
going yourself to London is certainly the best security 
for justice being done you. The Bishop of Dromore’s 
advice is the best you can possibly be guided by, and 
his high literary reputation will give every weight to 
his recommendations and approbation of you. 

Above twenty years absence from London (to which 
place I was never permitted to return), has broken or 
relaxed every tie I had there. To some my place has 
been supplied, others have pretended to suppose them- 
selves neglected by me, to excuse their own neglect of 
me. And’ there are a few who, with more apparent 
reason, have thought themselves forgotten by me be- 
cause I was not at liberty to explain why I did not pay 
them all the attention I wished. 

‘When we meet we will converse fully on the subject 
of your book, in the meantime rest assured that all I 
ean do I will, for I have a real wish to serve you; 
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admiration for your talent and love for your person. 
All here join with me in Kindest wishes for you and 
yours. Believe me, 
Your affectionate, 
Aicia Luvranv. 


Miss Owenson, encouraged by this advice given to 
her by Mrs. Lefanu, as to her literary enterprises, wrote 
her first letter to a London publisher, Sir Richard 
Phillips. His answer is among her papers. A note 
upon it, in Lady Morgan’s later handwriting says :— 


“ Without one friend to recommend, when I wished 
to publish The Novice, I took in a newspaper for a 
bookseller’s name—I saw R. Phillips, and wrote to 
him. This was his answer :”— 


Briwge Sreeer, 
April 6, 1805. 
Mapam, 

I have read with peculiar pleasure your ingenious 
and ingenuous letter. It exactly portrays the ardour 
of mind and the frankness which always accompany 
true genius. 

It concerns me that I am forced to reduce to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, every proposition like yours— 
that all the speculations of genius, when they lie in 
my counting house, become the subject of arithmetical 
calculation—that if, when tried by this unaccommo- 
dating standard, they do not promise to yield a certain 
rate per cent. profit, I am led to treat them with cold- 
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ness and neglect, and am finally induced to reject 
them altogether as useless or visionary! 

And still I am often (UsDESERVEDLY) complimented 
as the most liberal of my trade! as the most enter- 
prizing of all the midwives of the muses! 

I am ashamed to say, that the cold-hearted caleula- 
tions which constantly absorb all my faculties in my 
own interested concerns, have prevented me from see- 
ing or reading the little work of yours, of whose 
merit I entertain no doubt, since it is demonstrated 
arithmetically by the number that has been sold. 

I am, therefore, unable to write with precision, 
being in the practice, in all these matters, of judging 
for myself; and although I repeat that I have been 
charmed with the ingenuousness of your letter, yet 
my prudence gets the better of my politeness, and 
commands me to see and read before I engage for 
your new work, unless I had previously been con- 
cerned in the sale of the old one, and was well ac- 
quainted with its merit and character. 

The Reviews I never read, nor would any person, 
were they acquainted with the corrupt views with 
which almost every one of them is conducted. If 
your work has received their praise without its being 
paid for, your merit must be great indeed, and I shall 
have reason to be proud of this intercourse. 

You can send the MS. through any friendly me- 
dium, addressed to me, to the care of Mr. Archer, 
Dublin, and you can desire him to forward it to me, 
or bring it with him in his projected journey to 
London. 
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T assure you I am not used to write such long let- 
ters, but this has been extorted from me by the re- 
spect with which I feel myself your obliged, 

Humble servant, 
R. Pars. 


When the Novice-was fairly copied out by Crossley, 
her young and patient adorer, Sydney Owenson deter- 
mined to take it up to London herself. 

In those days the journey was long, and somewhat 
hazardous for a young girl. There was the sea voy- 
age, and the Jong coach journey afterwards, from 
Holyhead to London. She had to travel alone, and 
she had very little money to help her on her way. 

She used to say to her nieces, in after life, that they 
—carefully-nurtured girls as they were—little knew 
the struggles and difficulties she had to encounter in 
her early days. 

Her first journey to London was in curious contrast 
to the brilliant visits she subsequently made. When 
the coach drove into the yard of the “ Swan with Two 
Necks,” in Lad Lane, she had not # notion where to 
go or what to do next, and sat down upon her small 
trunk in the yard to wait until the bustle of arrival 
should have a little subsided. Overcome with fatigue 
and anxiety, she fell fast asleep. For some time no 
one remarked her—at last, a gentleman who had been 
her fellow-passenger in the coach, saw her sitting 
there, and he had the humanity to commend her him- 
self to the care of the heads of the establishment, 
begging that they would take care of her, and see that 
she was properly attended to. 
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The friend who thus unexpectedly interposed on 
her behalf, was the late Mr. Quentin Dick. It was 
the beginning of her acquaintance with him. 

After a night’s rest, Sydney Owenson arose with 
unabated spirit, and proceeded to seek her publisher, 
taking her MS. with her. 

Phillips seems to have been charmed with her, and 
to have been fascinated into a liberality almost beyond 
his judgment, though, it is only due to him to say, 
that he struggled hard against giving such a proof of 
hia devotion. 

He insisted on having the Novice cut down from 
six volumes to four; and she used to say, that she 
was convinced nothing but regard for her feelings 
prevented him from reducing it to three. 

He was extremely kind to her whilst she remained 
in town—introduced her to his wife, and placed her 
in respectable lodgings. He paid her at once for her 
book; as soon as she received the money, she was 
anxious to take it herself to her father; but Phillips 
persuaded her to have the greatest portion properly 
remitted, as he had no faith in her power of taking 
care of it. 

This first fruits of her success could do but: little 
towards rescuing Robert Owenson from his embar- 
rassments; but the fact that she could earn money 
by her pen, was more than relief to both father and 
daughter—it was hope and fortune. 

The first purchase she made for herself out of her 
literary earnings were an Irish harp, from Egan, and 
@ black mode cloak! The harp was her companion 
wherever she went. 
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The following letter, from Mrs. Inchbald, addressed 
to Miss Owenson, at 30, Upper Eaton Street Pimlico, 
is the only record of any incident during this first 
visit to London :-— 


Turnnam Green, May 14, 1805. 


Mrs. Inchbald presents her compliments to Miss 
Owenson. She is highly flattered by the contents of 
the letter she has received from her, and most sin- 
cerely laments that the very same circumstances which 
a few years ago would have rendered a further ac- 
quaintance with Miss Owenson extremely desirable, at 
the present time precludes her from the possibility of 
any future introduction. Mrs. Inchbald has the high- 
est esteem for Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, and she is 
grieved to her heart that their remote place of abode 
should have prevented their knowledge of her resolu- 
tion, formed after a short acquaintance (something 
like patronage) with a young authoress, never again 
to admit the visits of a lady of her own profession. 

The young lady to whom she alludes, was a Miss 
Ann Plumtree, and no one can more accurately de- 
scribe the loss and inconvenience sustained from her 
acquaintance than Mr. Phillips. 

Miss Owenson, having settled with Sir R. Phillips, 
and bought her mode cloak and Irish harp, returned 
to Londonderry; Sir Richard sent after her no end of 


good advice as to her literary pursuits. The follow- 
ing is amusing. 
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Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


October 16th, 1805. 
Deak Mapam, 

Your letter interested me as usual. I thank you 
for the regard which it expresses for my interests, and 
for the compliments (most unmerited) which it pays 
me. I hope to maintain your good opinion, and that 
we shall be as much in love with each other twenty 
years hence as we are now. 

You are right in your conception relative to the 
work of Mr. Carr. It cannot interfere with your's. 
Dr. Beaufort has been so many years beating about 
the subject, and making preparations and promises, 
that my patience is exhausted. The world is not in- 
formed about Ireland, and I am in the situation to 
command the light to shine! I am sorry you have 
assumed the novel form. A series of letters, ad- 
dressed to a friend in London, taking for your model 
the Turkish letters of Lady M. W. Montagu, would 
have secured you the most extensive reading. A 
matter-of-fact and didactic novel is neither one thing 
nor another, and suits no class of readers. Certainly, 
however, Paul and Virginia would suggest a local 
plan, and it will be possible, by writing three or four 
times over, in six or eight months, to produce what 
would command attention. 

I assure you that you have a power of writing, a 
fancy, an imagination, and a degree of enthusiasm 
which will enable you to produce an immortal work, 
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if you will labour it sufficiently. Write only one side of 
your paper and retain a broad margin. Your power 
of improving your first draught will thus be greatly 
inereased; and a second copy, made in the same way, 
with the same power of correcting, will enable you to 
make a third copy, which will be another monument 
of Irish genius. a 

I earnestly exhort you to subject yourself to this 
dradgery. It may be painful to endure for a few 
weeks, but you will reap a harvest, for years, of re- 
nown and fortune. 

Every one speaks highly of the Novice of St. Domi- 
nic, but their praise is always qualified by the remark 
that it would have few equals in this line, if it were 
reduced one entire volume in length. Some copies of 
the novel have been sent for you to Archer, whom 
you ought to reprimand for not ordering any copies. 

Believe me, dear Madam, 
Your sincere and devoted friend, 
R. Paris. 


PS. A series of letters on the state of Ireland, the 
manners and characters of its inhabitants, &e., &c., 
would be well read in the Monthly Magazine, would 
be worth as much to me, and would afterwards sell 
separately. 


Such as it was, the Novice of St. Dominte was pub- 
lished—and succeeded. It is certainly a very amus- 
ing novel; there is an exuberance of fine words and 
ardent, descriptions of the sensibilities of the heroine, 
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as well as of her personal charms; but there is also an 
idea of something better—an idea of duty and the 
preference of principle to inclination, There is the 
usual fault of pedantry; the heroine is terribly well 
educated by her model lover De Sorville; and they 
talk elegant literature together in a style that would 
have eclipsed the talk at Mrs. Montagu’s parties. It 
shows # great improvement upon her first book; and 
there is a freedom of hand and 2 facility of invention 
which give promise of entertainment to come. The 
Novice of St. Dominic was a favourite with Mr. Pitt, 
and he read it over again in his last illness, a piece 
of good fortune for a book of which any author might 
be proud. 


CHAPTER XXTi. 
A SUCCESSFUL AUTHORESS. 


Sypyzy was now become a successful writer, with 
her name in the papers, and her praises in the post- 
office. She was petted by her publisher and, perhaps, 
a little spoiled by her public. Private incense, too, 
was offered to her taste, her beauty, and her genius— 
offered with the abundance and the fervour of Irish 
compliment. At times she may have listened to the 
charmer more than was wise in a young girl; at least, 
her elders thought and said so. Not that she went. 
wrong, even by implication or in appearance—she had 
too much sense for that; but she found herself ina 
circle where every woman paid her compliments, and 
every man, as the mode in Ireland was, made love to 
her. She undoubtedly played with the fire; but she 
was too busy with her literary projects to do more 
than play—a weaker women might have been con- 
sumed. 

The following letter, although it has neither date 
nor address, was written to Mrs. Lefanu, shortly after 

VoL. 1. 8 
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Miss Owenson’s return from London. It was pro- 
bably written from Longford House, as Lady Morgan 
often referred to the times in which she wrote the 
Wild Irish Girl, and always related that 2 portion of 
it was written while on a visit to the Croftons. Miss 
Crofton sat for the heroine. The cause of the tempo- 
rary coldness of Sydney's friend, Mrs. Lefanu, was 
an opinion of the elder lady that, in the intervals of 
business, the young lady had been flirting more than 
was right. The introduction which Sydney requests 
is to Mr. Walker, the author of a History of Irish 
Music. She needed some information on the subject 
for the Wild Irish Girl. 


Sydney Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


January 6th, 1806. 
My pear Mapam, 

I believe the surest mode of reviving your friend- 
ship for an object that, God knows, has very uncon- 
sciously forfeited it, is to tell you that you can be of 
some service to her. The foregoing page will tell you 
how I am at present employed, having engaged with 
Phillips to have the work® finished by the ensuing 
month. I left England sooner than I intended, merely 
to collect those materials and documents which were 
only to be had in the interior parts of Ireland, espe- 
cially Connaught, where I have been among my own 
relations for some time. I have, however, now re- 
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tired hither these two months back, “the world for- 
getting,” though I hope not, “by the world forgot.” 
I see no human being, write eight hours a day, some- 
times more, and shall be ready for another venture to 
London by the first week in February. The favour 
I have to request of you is this: I am told you know 
Mr. Walker, and that he has written an account of 
Trish music and Irish bards. In my little work I have 
treated on both; but after the most diligent research 
I cannot gain any certain information relative to the 
Trish harp. I have read all that has been written on 
the subject by historians and antiquaries; but nothing 
on that subject by @ musician. I know its construction 
and form; but what I want to know and what per- 
haps Mr. Walker can tell you, is the musical system 
of the instrument; by what rule it was tuned, how 
the change of keys was produced, and whether it was 
susceptible of chromatics? This, my dear Madam, is 
giving you a great deal of trouble, but as it affords 
you an opportunity of serving another, I am gure it is 
also giving you some pleasure. 

Have you seen my Novice of St. Dominic? I long 
much to hear your opinion of it, that is if you shall 
think it worth one. Pratt, the author, has written to 
me, for leave to select the best passages from that and 
St. Clair, and to publish them in a work calied The 
Morality of English Novels. This is very flattering, 
and this you will say, “is all the egotism of author- 
ship,” and so it is; but before I check the dear theme, 
I -must tell you that my Irish melodies are doing 
wonders in London, and that I have published a song 
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at Holden's, Parliament Street, dedicated to Lady 
Charlotte Homan, which I wish you much to see and 


hear. 
S. Owznson. 


Mrs. Lefanu, who accepted her young friend’s 
amende in good part, did what was requested; wrote 
to Mr. Walker, who expressed himself much gratified 
by the application, when a friendship began between 
himeelf and Mies Owenson, which lasted the remainder 
of his life. The following letters are interesting for 
their own sake, as well as supplying a link in Miss 
Owenson’s history and correspondence. 

Whilst engaged in writing the Wild Irish Girl, 
Miss Owenson this year published a collection of 
poems and melodies, most of which had been written 
at various times. The little book was entitled the 
Lay of the Irish Harp, and was published by Phillips. 
It had some success at the time it appeared; but Syd- 
ney Owenson is one of the many “Sapphos” whose 
songs have passed away. 


J.C. Walker to Sydney Owenson. 


Sr. Varert, Bray, 
4th Feb. 1806. 
Mapam, 

I am just honoured with your obliging favour of 
30th ultimo. It would make me truly happy to pro- 
mote in any way your elegant undertakings. Any 
assistance I can afford you may freely command. 
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With Mr. Burton’s publication, I am but slightly 
acquainted. I think, however, with you, that the 
Preface was contributed by the Bishop of Clonfurt. 
It was his Lordship who first mentioned the publica- 
tion tome. He spoke with approbation of the Collec- 
tion of Airs. 

The compass of the Irish harp is certainly confined. 
It is a very imperfect instrument. The Welsh have 
improved considerably upon it. Their instrument is 
much superior to our’s. Our harp, however, answered 
perhaps sufficiently the purpose for which I believe it 
was usually employed—I mean as an accompaniment 
to the voice. On many occasions, I presume, the 
bard did little more than sweep his hand over the 
strings of his harp while he recited the “ Tale of other 
Times.” 

I am rejoiced to find that Carolan’s harp is pre- 
served. 

You are now in a part of the island where many of 
the Finian tales are familiarly known. You will, of 
course, collect some of them, and, perhaps, interweave 
them with the work on which you are at present em- 
ployed. If you could obtain faithful descriptions of 
some of the scenes of those tales, you would heighten 
the interest of your romance by occasionally intro- 
ducing them. On the summit of Slieve Guillen, lies 
he scene of The Chase, which has been so admirably 
translated by Miss Brooke. As it does not appear 
from your letter, that you are acquainted with her 
Reliques, permit me to recommend that inestimable 
work to your particular attention. Benham, the prin- 
ter, in Great George’s Street, South, is in possession 
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of a few copies. When I shall hear of your arrival in 
Dublin, my bards shall find their way to you. 

With the plan of your work J am unacquainted. 
Perhaps you have taken for a model, the prose romance 
of the Irish, which was, I believe, generally inter- 
spersed with poetical pieces, like the Spanish romance 
(see Percy’s Reliques for an account of the History of 
the Civil Wars of Granada) or, to refer to a modern 
production, The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

If I might presume to offer any advice in regard to 
style, I would beg leave to recommend the familiar 
in the narrative parts. In the impassioned parts, it 
might rise sometimes to the lofty. In real life, the 
language of the passions is various and always appro- 
priate. This, the writer of fictitious history should 
always keep in mind. The language of simple narra- 
tion, where the passions are unconcerned, should be 
easy, elegant, and familiar. Such, I am sure, madam, 
is the language you will employ. And I am equally 
certain, that in the impassioned parts of your work, 
you will employ the words that burn, or melt, as the 
occasion may require. But I am, I fear, taking an 
unwarrantable liberty with you. My motive must be 
my apology. 

I am happy to find that you still enjoy the protec- 
tion of your father. He must be a comfort to you, 
while you are a blessing to him. Be so good as to re- 
member me to him with great kindness; and believe 


me, 
Madam, with much respect, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
Joszru Coorers Waker. 
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If Dr. Gamble, of your town, should have a small 
packet for me, might I beg of you to take charge of it. 

I hope you will be able to draw from the Bard of 
the Maygelligans, a complete history of his life. It 
would make a very interesting memoir. He is, per- 
haps, able to supply many anecdotes of the Bards of 
the North during the last century. 


The next letter, written by Miss Owenson whilst 
residing with her father and sister, at Londonderry, 
gives a picture of herself and her surroundings which, 
as she kept no journal in those days, can only be 
seen in these incidental glimpses. For many years 
she kept nothing but common-place books full of ex- 
tracts from the authors she had read. 


Sydney Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


Loxnorpgrry Horst, 
March 28th, 


Your letter is precisely ten minutes in my posses- 
sion, and while dear papa is playing away, on an old 
Cremona, some fine old Irish airs, and a young mu- 
sician, at the corner of my writing-table, is taking 
down the melody, here am I, with my poor whirlgig 
brain full of basses, trebles, and accompaniments, and 
my warm, impulsive heart, full of the most respected 
object of its friendship, scribbling away to her as fast 
aa I can, and humming “ Shelah na Conolan,” while 
papa plays and little Orpheus writes. Apropos of 
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these national airs, so tastelessly and so shamefully 
neglected, I am endeavouring to collect some of the 
best and least-known, and to put English words of my 
own to their wild and plaintive strains, and I am 
taking them down from my father, in preference to 
any one else, because he pleys and sings them in the 
true aitic style of Conomarra, and I really believe is 
more & porté to the idiomatic delicacies of Irish music 
than any man living, besides having the best and most 
original collection of airs. There are three or four 
(to which I have adapted words) universally known, 
though never sung in the true strains of Irish musical 
sentiment, and to which words had been put so vulgar 
and barbarous as to throw an air of ridicule over the 
whole. Of these are the “ Cooleen,” whose date could 
not be ascertained in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
“Ssvourneen Deelish,” ‘My lodgings on the cold 
ground;” the words of the latter, however, have a 
simplicity which I am sure mine will want, though I 
have endeavoured to imitate them. Have you heard 
“Shelah na Conolan,” an air that breathes the very 
spirit of pathos; “Kathleen O’Tyrell,” playfully arch; 
“ One touch of your finger would do your heart good ;” 
one of the same character “ Drimadu,” heart-break- 
ing and wild, and “Grace Nugent,” whose me- 
lody is tinctured with Italian elegance, and is the 
best of Carolan’s love songs; by way of experiment, I 
put Italian words to “Planxy Power,” which is itself 
truly Italian, and having sung it, con amore for one of 
our rustic amateurs, they acknowledged it at once to 
be one of Sarti’s soul-dissolving airs, especially as it 
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was written on the same page with “Lungi.” Now, 
whether it is in my nationel enthusiasm or my na- 
tional prejudice, or call it what you will, I really 
believe this country to have a music more original, 
more purely its own, more characteristic, and possess- 
ing more the soul of melody, than any other country 
in Europe. The Italians, who now give the key-note 
to the music of every other country, have, in my opi- 
nion, none of their own. Their’s is the music of 
science. I have at this moment by me about a hun- 
dred and fifty ancient and modern Italian ballads, as 
sung by the Venetian gondolieri, and by the Roman 
and Tuscan peasantry, and if the character of national 
tmausic is anywhere to be found, it must be in those 
airs, breathed in the “native wood-notes wild” of 
the natural and unscientific musician. But in these 
wretched ariettes there is only a monotonous recitative 
strain without melody, and incapable of being harmo- 
nized before the modern scale of music was given to 
Europe by the monk Guy Aretin; the sweet airs of 
my native country were as conformable to the lawa of 
modern compositions, as the Jtad of Homer to the 
Tules of criticism before Aristotle drew up his funda- 
mental rules for forming an epic poem; besides that, 
then and ever, they breathed the sweetest intonations of 
the passions of the heart, and so now I have beat the 
Italians out of the field, and my triumph is complete, 
and there is no more to be said about the matter, only 
give me your applause! Qh, but there, I intended all 
this letter should be about a sarsenet mantle and know- 
ing little hoods, which give one that delightful disin- 
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voltura sir I love so much; but then papa’s violin is 
ringing in my ears, and then, like other wandering lu- 
minaries, I keep moving in my own-sphere by the 
power of harmony (for music is my sphere, and I 
believe that philosophy is a little obsolete); but no 
matter, it answers my purpose just now as well as the 
Copernican or Newtonian systems combined. Pray do 
you observe, J have given an armistice to my ‘It Pen- 
seroso” mood, and my good spirits hold an armed 
neutrality between my real and my fancied sorrow, 
and that though I am “most musical,” I am not “most 
melancholy,” and that, in short, I am restored to my 
usual bizzare random tone of mind. Oh, but Gresset, 
from whom you quote the happiest lines of his hap- 
piest poem—I never could get a full feast of that 
charming writer, but only at intervals snatched a 
little bonne bouche that incited my appetite without 
satisfying it. I adore those socializing poetic powers 
thst smile in his social and familiar works. His pa- 
triotic ode is very fine; his Merchant is equal to any- 
thing of Molidre’s, and there is a sentiment in his 
ode, “Au Roi,” which ought to be written in letters 
of gold. “ Le cri d’un peuple heureux est la seul elo- 
quence qui scait parler aux Rois.” 

As I have not unpacked my books nor music, nor 
shall do so whilst here, I have been thrown upon 
the rational resources of painting watch papers, and 
rifling the riches of a circulating library. There is a 
fine romance by a fine scholar of Cambridge, where an 
Italian lady, in a glowing Italian summer evening, 
who (after a day's travel in Italian scenery) goes into 
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an Italian inn, and calls for a good fire and a hot sup- 
per. This, and a thousand other little incongruities 
observed in the stuff I have been reading, convinces 
me of the truth of Walpole’s assertions—that even to 
write 2 novel requires a considerable portion of gene- 
ral information, knowledge, and intelligence, besides 
talent—not that any of these requisites were necessary 
to show my poor author that a bower, al fresco, would 
have been more grateful to his fair traveller than the 
Kitchen comforts of an English inn, besides making 
his heroine talk of a pounded cow in the 13th century, 
and in Florence. Pray ask your learned Domine, 
Tom, if they pounded cows in those days in Italy, or 
whether it was not introduced in a later age by some 
tyrant English farmer. The name of this intempe- 
rate work is Isabel, and you can have a thousand such 
for sixpence per work, that have gone through three 
or four editions, which shows that the fools carry it 
all to nothing in the present day; for my part I know 
not what the destiny of my bagatelle may be, for 
like La Chossel, ‘Je n’ai pas entrepris de plaire & 
tous les sots.” Now tell me, in your next, you are 
well, and then I promise you you shall have no more 
voluminous farragoes of this kind, for you may per- 
ceive I am acting up to Molitre’s definition of a phy- 
sician, “Un qui conte des fabrioles dans les chambres 
des malades,” and am I not at this moment in your 
little boudoir prattling away to you, as I hope soon to 
do. I envy you the society of Mrs. Holman. 

: 8. 0. 
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Mise Owenson had now completed her first national 
story, the Wild Irish Girl. Sir Richard Phillips 
was charmed with his new author, but he wished 
to monopolize her talent without paying the price. 
Miss Owenson, not in the least disposed to meet his 
views, wrote to Johnson, an opposition publisher, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the following exceedingly 
droll correspondence from the rival publishers is the 
result of this application. 

Miss Owenson had received that special blessing 
prayed for by the quaint Scotch clergyman “a gude 
conceit o' hersel,” and it stood her in good stead all 
her life. 


Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


April 3, 1806. 
Dear Mapa, 

I did not suppose that a mother would deprive a 
father of his child! 

She must not, however, be tolerated 3 in an act of 
extortion, presuming on his affection! 

He will do all that can be demanded of parental 
affection, and he conceives he has already deported 
himself with a liberality dictated by his feelings for 
both mother and child. 

But if she will be headstrong, &c., &c., &c., she 
must even take her course! 

Believe me, dear madam, 
Affectionately and sincerely yours, &c., 
R. Pairs. 
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J. Johnson, to Miss Owenson. 


Sr. Pavt's Caurcarasp, 
London, April 5, 1806. 
Mapa, 

If I had not seen specimens of your powers, an 
answer to your letter would have been very easy; as 
it is, I hesitate. You have been offered a very liberal 
sum; not much more—say a hundred pounds per 
volume is the most, as far as my knowledge extends 
—that has been given to the most popular writers, 
after their characters were established, for works of 
this nature and size. Admitting this to be your price, 
the volumes should be large, as they cannot be sold 
under five shillings, at the least, unbound,—not less 
than three hundred very honest pages. At my time 
of life, when, instead of advancing I ought perhaps to 
withdraw, I may be acting imprudently; but I can- 
not turn a deaf ear to your superior merit. 

In depicting the miseries of the poor, your object, 
T trust, is not to inflame them, but to excite the 
attention of the rich to their relief. To whomsoever 
you send your MS. I recommend your keeping a copy, 
which should be transcribed page for page, not only to 
guard against loss, but for the sake of sending re- 
marks should any offer. 

Tam, Madam, your obedient servant, 
J. JOHNSON. 
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Six R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


April 8, 1806. 
Dear Mapa, 

I write because the season, the London season, is 
now at its height, and this is the moment for a work 
like yours to appear. 

The Novice did not meet with due notice at first, 
owing to the bad season of its appearance. 

On sending off the MS. you may draw on me for 
fifty pounds. 

T assure you that I am exceedingly well pleased 
with the Novice, and a second edition will be wanted 
by the time the new work is launched. 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely, yours, &c., &c., 
R. Pamurs. 


J. Johnson, to Sydney Owenson. 


Lonpon, April, 14, 1806. 
Mapam, 

I am favoured with your letter of the 8th, and 
as you wish for a more explicit declaration of terms, I 
hereby agree to give you three hundred pounds, Bri- 
tish, for the copyright of your work, entitled the Wild 
Trish Girl, on condition that it make three large 
volumes in duodecimo. With respect to a farther 
consideration, I would not advise you to look for it— 
in my own experience I have not had an instance, 
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quired it. After you are perfectly satisfied with the 
copy, or, to speak more properly, satisfied that you can 
make it no better, it will be well to send it, by post if 
possible to get it franked, as the season is far advanced, 
to, madam, 

Your very obedient servant, 
‘J. Jonnson. 
A dozen copies will be at your service. 


Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


April 18, 1806. 
Dean Mapam, ee 


I write (in ‘the greatest haste) to say, that agree- 
ably to your proposal of my meeting the overture of 
a lady—a young and beautiful lady, one with whom I 
have been long enraptured—I will give two hundred 
pounds for the Wild Irish Girl, now, and fifty pounds 
on the publication of the second and the third editions 
respectively. 

The two hundred pounds to be drawn for in three 
notes, of fifty pounds each, at two, four, and six 
months, from the Ist of May, and the other fifty 
pounds at nine months from the day of publication. 

The fifty pounds from the new editions to be drawn 
at six months each. 

When I wrote my first of the two letters I thought 
we had sold but six hundred and fifty copies of the 
Novice, and I then found we had sold seven hundred 
and ten, my stock-keeper having mistaken. 
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I gave you leave, therefore, to draw for the pre- 
mium on the second edition, and also for fifty pounds 
on account of my own child, which you have hitherto 
so cruelly detained, but which I was confident you 
could not persist in witholding from his fond parent! 

My terms were those which a calculation indicated 
a8 just and liberal, and you know I told you at the 
outset that I was nothing better than a calculator! 

You will, however, I fear, make something more 
of me! 

I have now advanced fifty steps instead of one, 
which is more than you desired; you are, therefore, 
mine, all mine, even by agreement, leaving the will 
out of the question! 

God bless you, and believe me always DEVOTEDLY, 

Your calculating lover, 
R. Pras. 


Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


April 26, 1806. 
Dear Mapam, 

It provokes me that 2 foolish spirit of revenge and 
retaliation in Mr. Johnson, owing to my giving Mr. 
Carr five hundred pounds for his Northern Summer, 
for which he had offered but one hundred pounds, 
should have stimulated him to step between you and 
me, and give so monstrous a price for a work which 
he has not seen, on a first application; a species of 
work, too, wholly out of his line of publication. 
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I am content, however, because such a spirit can- 
not but meet with its own punishment, and because, 
though unlawfully obtained, you are to benefit by it ! 

Still I am persuaded that my honest (legitimate) 
two hundred, and fifty pounds per edition, would 
have produced as much to you, and you would have 
no qualms of conscience, arising from your having 
robbed a parent of his own child. 

In the first emotions, after receiving your letters, 
Cherry happening to call at the very instant, I re- 
solved to outbid Johnson, though I might give five 
hundred pounds; some further consideration of the 
subject, has however, resolved me not to alter my last 
offer of two hundred pounds, to be drawn for in any 
way convenient to yourself, and fifty pounds per fu- 
ture edition after the first of fifteen hundred copies, 
which will little more than repay the two hundred 
pounds. 

I am sorry you had not faith in me, and that you 
have been misled and dazzled so as not to feel your 
true interest. I am ever disposed to give to authors 
three-fourths of the product of their laboure—and I 
could not live with less than the other fourth. 

A little calculation (my favourite theme) may satisfy 
you that I made you a fair offer; and Johnson might 
as well have given you three thousand pounds as three 
hundred pounds, stimulated as he is by pique and a 
spirit of revenge. 

The letter of Mr. Cherry must, therefore, be consi- 
dered as nothing. I shall be glad to receive the re- 

VoL. L oy 
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vised copy of the Novice of St. Dominic as soon as pos- 
sible, because it is likely that my little Irish Girl may 
give new vogue to her elder sister. 
I am, Madam, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. Pamurs. 


Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


May 5, 1806. 
Dear Mapau, 

I am convinced you will ultimately find that you 
have been foolish and maliciously advised about the 
disposal of your new work. 

You ought to have done justice to your own feel- 
ings and not have been induced to act ageinst your 
conscience as you have done. 

You know well what is due to me in this affair; 
but you are not to be blamed—you have been led 
astray by a go-between, whose conduct at my house 

” ought to have excited your lasting contempt. 

The history of all literature will do honour to my 
offers, and I am resolved to stand or fall by the 
liberality of my conduct towards you. My offer of 
two hundred pounds and fifty pounds for future edi- 
tions, is all that reason could expect. In asking 
three hundred pounds, you were advised to be very 
unreasonable. 

I say this in perfect good humour, being stimulated 
to write by something which has passed to-day from a 
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well-wisher of mine, and friend of youre—Mr. At- 
kinson. Believe me 
Your friend, &e., &e., 
R. Puazirs. 


Sir R. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 
Bridge Street, May 12, 1806. 


Deak, BEWITCHING, AND DELUDING SYREN, 

Not able to part from you, I have promised your 
noble and magnanimous friend, Atkinson, the three 
hundred pounds. His appeal was irresistible, and the 
Wild Irish Girl is mine, to do with her as I please! 

You were too rapid about the Novice. Had her 
sister gone to Johnson he must have fathered the 
Novice, also, and have answered your drafts in her 
favour. 

Write soon, and endeavour to make it up with me. 
It will be long before I shall forgive you! at least not 
till I have got back the three hundred pounds and 
another three hundred with it. 

If you know any poor bard—a real one, no pre- 
tender—I will give him a guinea a page for his rhymes 
in the Monthly Magazine. I will also give for prose 
communications after the rate of six guineas per sheet. 
Your attention to this will oblige me, and may serve 
some worthy geniuses. 

Believe me always yours, 
Whether you are mine or not! 
R. Pars. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE WILD IRISH GIRL. 


Inpustey was Miss Owenson’s great characteristic. 
She had no sooner finished and published the Novice 
than she once more set to work—this time it was upon 
a work by which her reputation was to be made as a 
novelist. : 

The Wild Irish Girl, or, as it was at firet intended to 
be called, the Princess of Innismore, was, in some mea- 
sure based on a curious circumstance in Miss Owen- 
son's own life. 

A young man, Richard Everard, had fallen violently 
in love with Miss Owenson; his father discovered it 
and wes displeased. This son had no money, no pro- 
feasion, and wasa very idle young man. Miss Owengon 
had no money either, and it looked a very undesirable 
match. Mr. Everard, the father, called upon Miss 
Ovenson, stated his objections, and begged her to use 
her influence to make his son Richard take to some 
employment, and tried to obtain her promise not to 
marry him. Miss Owenson had not the least inclina- 
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tion to mary him, but nobody likes to be peremptorily 
desired to refrain even from a course they are “not in- 
clined to.” Still, Sydney Owenson spoke so wisely, and 
conducted herself so pleasantly, that the father actually 
became desirous of doing himself what he had for- 
bidden his son to think of. Miss Owenson was no 
more disposed to marry the father than she had been 
to marry the son. He became, however, a very firm 
and kind friend to her father, assisting him both with 
counsel and money. Mr. Everard kept up a long and 
earnest correspondence with Miss Owenson, confiding 
to her with singular frankness, all his own concerns 
and private affairs; and constantly entreating her to 
use her influence over his son to turn him from his 
idle courses. 

The history of this curious friendship is detailed in 
the story of the Wild Irish Girl, where her father 
figures as the prince of Innismore, Mr. Everard and 
his son as Lord M- , and Mortimer; though the 
beautiful atmosphere of romance which clothes the 
story in the novel was entirely absent in the matter of 
fact. 

The character of the Princess of Innismore was 
afterwards identified with Lady Morgan,«and until 
her marriage she was always known in society by the 
sobriquet of Glorvina. 

The great secret of the success of the Wild Irish 
Girl was, that it conveyed in a vivid and romantic 
story, curious information about the social condition, 
the manners, customs, literature, and untiquities of Ire- 
land. There was in it a passionate pleading against 
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the wrongs and injustice to which the people and 
the country were subjected. The work dealt with 
the false ideas about Ireland which prevailed in Eng- 
land at that period of misconception and misrule. 
As these pleas were put forth in an interesting form, 
they were eagerly read. The following letter is from 
Mr. Everard, the original of Lord M——, the father 
of the Mortimer of the novel: 


J. Everard to Sydney Owenson. 


S1iao, 
November 10th, 1807. 
Tuesday night. 


“I have read a letter from Richard,—poor fellow! 
After dissipating much of his own time, and a great 
deal of my money, he has been obliged to enter into a 
special pleader’s office (for which I was forced to pay 
one hundred guineas as his admission fee), in order to 
become what is called a black-letter man—a mechanical 
lawyer. This is no great proof abilities! 

T must very shortly leave this for Dublin, perhaps 
for England, if my health permits. I would like to 
see you before I went. I would gladly spend an hour 
with you some morning, if I could do it without annoy- 
ing your family; but, doubtful of my reception, I am 
somewhat afraid of adventuring. Tell me, if I can go, 
will I see you without inconvenience? Tell me more, 
in conjidence. Can I be anything to you? for my 
hand, my heart, and my purse are freely at your com- 
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mand. You can’t confer a greater obligation on me 
than to suffer me to minister to your convenience. 
With cordiality and truth, 
I am your attached and faithful friend, 
J. Everarp. 


Wednesday morning. 

I beg to know where your futher is. What is he 
doing, or what prospects does he entertain? Is there 
any prospect that his decline of life will be rescued from 
that miserable state! How, or where is your sister? 
I am interested for everything that concerns you. 
Onjustly were you dissatisfied at her writing to me; 
*tis she who ought to be displeased, not you. 

Do you spend the winter at Longford? When do 
you go to Dublin? I am anxious to see you, and 
loiter away a little time with you; but, alas! neither 
you nor I can afford to be idlers, at least indulgence is 
not for me; but I am trifling, adieu, 

J. EvERAnp. 


PS. Would to God you would write less indistinctly, 
Iam only eternally guessing at your meaning. Perhaps, 
like the oracles of old, you wish your characters may 
have double meanings. 


In July, 1806, Miss Qwenson quitted Dublin, appa- 
rently on a whim of the moment, and went to visit her 
mother’s relatives in Shrewsbury; who, if surprised, 

‘were also highly delighted to see her. She had the 
faculty of making a holiday wherever she went. Her 
personal favour kept pace with her public popularity ; 
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her friends’ delight in her success, gave it a plea- 
sure and 2 value not its own. A letter from Shrews- 
bury gives some pleasant insight into her way of life 
there. 


Sydney Owenson to Olivia Owenson. 


Saror, Swan Hua Covzt, 
July 2nd, 1806. 


How delightful it is, my dearest darling pet, to ad- 
dress you once more at home, and to know you are 
comforting my darling papa for my absente; the more 
1 think of his indulgence to all my whims and eccen- 
tricities, the more I feel myself unworthy of such a 
futher, and the further I have travelled from home— 
the more I have lived among strangers—the dearer he 
and you ure to me. If he can forgive me this wild 
step, I promise never to have a wish or desire inde- 
pendent of him, and never to leave him again whilst 
he thinks 1 am worthy of remaining with him. 

Every indulgence, every tenderness, even respect 
that is possible for a human being to receive, is paid 
to me here. I am carried about as a show, wor- 
shipped as a little idol, and my poor aunt says she 
canuot help crying for joy, when she thinks she has 
such a niece! Although we have some most respect- 
able folks frequently with us, the chair on her right 
hand is always kept for me, no matter whether her 
visitors are married or not. 

‘Whatever I happen to say I like ia prepared for 
breakfast, dinner or supper; and all her fear is that I 
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should look down on everything. As for my uncle, 
the cold man to his family, I do what I please with 
him—rattle him about—sit on his knee—and he re- 
fuses me nothing; he says I am the wonder of the 
world, and that there never was such a singer in 
Shropshire before. _ The poor man runs about the 
town to look for judges, as he says, to listen to me, 
because there are so few capable of understanding me. 
Iam obliged to sing to him every night before he goes 
to bed. 

Last night I had a famous logical and literary com- 
bat with a young pedantic Cantab, just fresh from 
Cambridge, in which I was victorious, and the poor 
old gentleman was so pleaséd that he sat up till one 
o'clock, though he usually retires at ten. But kind 
and good as my uncle and aunt are, they are nothing 
to my dear little affectionate cousins; the two boys 
are charming fellows, spirited, clever and polite. Ro- 
bert, the eldest, is so like me, that people in the street 
take us for brother and sister. He scarcely lives a mo- 
ment from me—we draw together and read French— 
he drives me about in 2 nice curricle. My uncle’s cur- 
ticle is reckoned the handsomest in Salop, and he keeps 
four horses. We had the daughters of a Welsh vicar 
on a visit, beautiful as angels and to the full as in- 
sipid. Aunt and uncle are always torturing Robert 
to pay them attention, but in vain, his reply is always, 
“I must father give them up or my charming little 
Irish cousin——I have made my election.” Mary (my 
likeness) is my friend, and Bess, who is going to be 
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married to a stupid, goodnatured creature, is all kind- 
ness. They think me a first-rate dasher, and my 
dresses serve as patterns to the whole family. I flatter 
myself J have got something knowing in that way! 
Captain Williams lent me a guitar, which I have tuned 
like a Spanish one, and spend half the day playing to 
them all in the garden. 

Yesterday we all went to Condover, one of the finest 
seats in England. The paintings, statuary, study, é&c., 
passed all conception. The Welsh misses walked, and 
Robert drove “his beautiful cousin” as he calls me/ 
Do you know I have had a most extraordinary packet 
from old Everard; siz pages! mostly about Dick. He 
seems afraid his son is going over to marry me; but 
says he. throws himself on my generosity,—and he 
begs of me to save him from himself, for that with- 
out an independence and without industry, a con- 
nection of that kind would weigh him down for life. 
He then recommends him to my care, and begs ine to 
be his preceptress and guardian, that I will guide his 
actions and direct his study, and to sui up all, he en- 
closes me an order on his banker for twenty guineas 
for pocket money! You know my spirit—the order I 
returned—and gave him a true and circumstantial ac- 
count of my acquaintance with his son from beginning 
to end; assuring him that the expected arrival of his 
son hurried my departure from London; as my obli- 
gations to the father precluded every idea of continu- 
ing any intercourse with the son, unsanctioned by his 
approbation. I wrote very proudly and very much to 
the purpose. He told me you looked well and hand- 
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some. (Js he not an angel?) I am not fallen away 
myself, and enjoy fine health and spirits. 
8. 0. 


Sydney Owenson had so early begun to exercise her 
own judgment that she was impatient of interference 
and control. In forming an estimate of her character, 
it must be borne in mind how peculiarly she had been 
always circumstanced. 

Endowed with faculties for social success—she sang 
well and played well, both on the piano and the harp— 
she danced like a fairy (an Irish fairy be it under- 
stood), she was very graceful, and if the testimony of 
the many men who fell in love with her may be be- 
Hieved, she was beautiful. She could tell stories, es- 
pecially Irish stories, with a spirit and drollery that 
was irresistible; her gift of narratiye was very great; 
she possessed that rare quality in 2 woman—humour 
—and she was as witty as though [esprit de tous les 
Mortemars had inspired her. From her most tender 
years she had been produced in society and encou- 
raged to produce herself; she had the power to amuse 
everybody; of all personal faculties this gift is per- 
haps the most seducing and intoxicating to the pos- 
sessor. Full of Irish fun and Irish spirits she was 
entirely bewitching. She enjoyed her own gifts, and 
her own evident delight in her powers was one great 
secret of her power of pleasing others. From the 
very nature of her position she was, to a certain de- 
gree, an adventuress, for she had nothing, and no 
one to depend upon, but herself. Her own talents 
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were the means by which alone she could make her- 
self a position in the world. 

Sydney Owenson was vain—display was natural to 
her. She had no mystery, and she never felt the need 
of either privacy or repose. Hier activity both of mind 
and body was indefatigable. Flattered, followed, ad- 
mired, she never lost her head, or mistook shadow for 
substance. She loved flattery—it was a necessary of 
life to her gay and elastic nature—but she had a won- 
derfully shrewd appreciation of its actual value. She 
‘was conscious of her higher powers and she had higher 
aspirations than mere social success. Her aspiration 
‘was to make her native country better known, and to 
dissipate the political and religious prejudices that hin- 
dered its prosperity. She never used her genius as a 
vehicle for mere amusement; in her works there was 
always some principle to be advocated or elucidated. 
Her social success was the mere overflowing of her 
life. Neither lovers, friends, nor flatterera, ever turned 

her attention from the steady, settled aim of her life— 
and that wus to advocate the interest of her country in 
her writings; and in her own life to set her father free 
from his embarrassments, and to procure him a pro- 
vision for his old age. 

For this she worked hard. These ideas shaped the 
purpose of her life, and were to her like a talisman, 
which she held fast, and they carried her, almost: un- 
consciously to herself, through the changes and diffi- 
culties which thickly beset her path. 

She was possessed of genius, and there was an inde- 
structible fibre of honesty and reality in her nature 
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that enabled her to resist the attrition of the world. 
Fall of vanity and inconsistencies, she never veiled 
the one or troubled herself to reconcile the other. 
She had abundance of good sense, and had firmness 
enough to abide by its dictates. She had all the 
selfishness of a woman obliged to fight her own way 
in the world, and to do the best she could for her- 
self; but she was essentially generous and just. She 
hated all that was mean or oppressive. She was 
thoroughly grateful. She made for herself steady 
friends in her youth, and they continued her friends 
to their lives’ end, and their friendship was kept up 
by their descendants to the second and third genera- 
tion. These solid excellencies were too often covered 
by the tide of worldliness and vanity; but they were 
the solid rock, and were not washed away. Those 
who knew her best can testify to this. Her love for 
her father and sister was, in her girlhood, the only 
sentiment she was capable of feeling; it lay beneath 
all her vanity and all her acts of display. Her suc- 
cess in society derived its charm from their sympathy ; 
she knew that they rejoiced with her, and were proud 
of her; her heart always turned to them, and this 
genuine home affection kept her natural in the midst 
of all that was most artificial in society. 

In the course of 1806, Miss Owenson completed her 
Wild Irish Girl. Jt seemed to set the seal on her 
literary reputation; but it was only its foundation. 
She loved praise; but she never wasted a moment in 
stopping to listen to the voice of her own celebrations. 
She was incapable of fatigue, and set to work again 
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at once. The reading and research needed for her 
Wild Irish Girl, had given distinctness to her bias 
towards all that could illustrate the manners, customs, 
ancient history, and present capabilities of what was 
then her unfortunate country. 

In the autumn of 1806, she made a journey into 
the West of Ireland, and there gathered the impres- 
sions, scenes, and incidents which she worked up into 
two volumes entitled, Patriotic Sketches. The lan- 
guage is florid and rhetorical, and the sentiment runs 
too much “in the Ercles vein”; but there is a truth 
and nature throughout the work which makes the 
reader feel that he is in the midst of the scenes des- 
eribed, and that they are drawn from the life. 

Miss Owenson had a peculiar faculty for seizing upon 
the political significance of the events and circumstances 
which passed before her eyes. In the Patriotic Sketches 
she deals with the political problems which at that 
period, and for long afterwards, were thorny subjects 
of debate and legislation. She deals with those vexed 
questions with a vigour and clearness of insight which 
proves her to have been both an earnest and an un- 
derstanding advocate. 

This national sympathy and political sagacity gave 
to her national novels a weight and interest, at the 
period they were written, far beyond what they would 
have obtained as mere works of fiction and amuse- 
ment; they were read, especially in England, by those 
who would have shunned graver works, 

“(A verse may ostch him whom a sermon fails.” 


She was not a blind, unreasoning partizan. She saw 
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the faults of her countrymen as clearly as their op- 
ponents She had good sense, and had not only a love 
of justice, but a knowledge of what justice was—a 
qualification sometimes lacking in popular advocates. 
She had generosity, also, which made her eloquent; 
and she had the gift of putting her views vividly 
and distinctly before her readers; the romantic acces- 
sories never confused or veiled the main point in 
question. 

The topics she discussed in these aay works, have 
long been set at rest. Ireland has had her full meed 
of justice, and she has now, for a long time, enjoyed 
both a fair field and plenty of favour. The Ireland 
of Lady Morgan’s days has given place to an Ire- 
land which is fast becoming all that Heaven made it 
capable of being; it is realising all the gifts and pos- 
sibilities with which the island is so richly endowed. 
Lady Morgan’s labours to advance this object were 
in the burden and heat of the day; when, to be 
liberal, just, and moderate in politics (Irish politics 
especially) was to be exposed to every species of un- 
scrupulous party abuse and virulence—to be branded 
as an atheist, and, if a woman, to be taunted with 
profligacy, and to be considered incapable of any mo 
tality. In all she wrote, Lady Morgan was ever 
conscientious and fearless. She respected her own 
genius, and always used it to illustrate the opinions 
which she believed to have grown out of great prin- 
ciples; and no personal consideration of profit or popu- 
larity ever turned her aside. 

It was during this Autumn journey of 1806, that 
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the family of Sir Maltby Crofton, Bart., received Miss 
Owenson, she used to say, “as a poor relation,” in 
consideration of the credit she had become to the 
family! She remained many months with them, and 
she always spoke of the kindness they showed her. 

It must have been with a curious mixture of pride 
and amusement that she found herself amid the “old 
grandeurs” from which Clasagh na Valla had eloped 
with her peasant lover, and which she had never 
ceased to regret. 

Miss Owenson’s steady old friend, Mr. Atkinson, 
of the Ordnance Office, kept up a kind and paternal 
supervision of her interests. This gentleman had been 
es kind and affectionate when she was almost friend- 
less as he was in the sunshine of her prosperity. The 
following is one of his many letters. It bears wit- 
neas to the affectionate interest she inspired and kept 
up. Lady Morgan never forgot “ancient kindness,” 
nor neglected old friends for new ones:— 


J. Atkinson to Sydney Owenson. 


MexrFietp, Dosim, 
Sunday, 24th August, 1806. 
My Dear Inocex! 

‘“\A rose called by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” So, in short Imogen or Glorvina, you are 
equally the same. We called, Saturday, at Sir Wil- 
liam Homan’s, and talked about you. Lady Charlotte 
said my tributary verses to you ought to be prefixed 
to the Wild Irish Girl. Sir William said he was 
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jealous of me, for he was your slave; but I replied I 
was your slave and dlackamoor, and all this in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. A——, and Lady Lonsdale, their aunt 
J— with them. 

I send you a note from Cooper Walker, who is in 
Taptures at your novel. You'll see by the papers that 
Moore has very modestly and candidly told the public 
the nature of the affair between him and Jeffrey, who 
has made him a satisfactory and handsome amende 
honorable, and all is peace again. But he deserves to 
have his fancy chequered like your ladyship’s, which 
sometimes runs too frisky and floats wildly in the re- 
gions of fictitious, indiscreet expression; and, believe 
me, I am too much the friend of both not to curb your 
foaming and prancing Pegasus whenever it becomes 
unruly. - 

Now, as to your Opera, as I before told you, I like 
it much; but really it is a pity to smuggle it into an 
after-piece. I send it, therefore, to you to add to it; 
you'll perceive some pencilled remarks of mine. There 
is great opportunity for spectacle and decoration, and 
the characters, so far, are very well, and the dialogue 
and songs very appropriate. 

I tell you again, it is better to endeavour at a repre- 
sentation on the London stage, both for gain and profit, 
than here; lose no time, therefore, in adding to it by 
your fancy and invention. Take care of the rest for 
your interest. At any rate, in its present incomplete 
and ill-written state, and without a title, it is not fit to 
‘be laid before any manager. You must, therefore, 
after you have made your alterations, in any way you 

VOL. I. u 
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choose, get it copied out fairly for a proper book with 
acover. Mind, it is better to write the name of the per- 
son speaking above the dialogue than in the margin; 
and the songs to be inserted more in the centre, and 
distinct from the other writing. 

I don’t know what name you should give your off- 
spring. Tell me of some, and I'll give you my opinion. 

T have at last got your collection of Irish melodies: 
it is admirably printed, and I think the words excel- 
Jent; of course the music is familiar to us. Have you 
got a set? If not, if you order one through me I'll 
get it forwarded to you. 

Had not Z. X. been put to the verses enclosed I 
should have sworn them tobe yours. Pray keep them 
safe for me, I beseech you, for I consider them excel- 
lent, and breathe your patriotic tuneful spirit. 

With best regards, you'll believe me, my dear Miss 
Owenson, 

Yours affectionately, 
J. A. 


PS. Did I send you my verses written at Donning- 
ton in 1802, at Lord Moira’s, which have just stole 
into print? 


The following offer from Phillips, for an unseen 
volume of poems, and the remonstrance coupled with 
it are whimsical, and belong to a golden age of success- 
ful authorship. Whilst all Lady Morgan’s novels are 
extant at the present day—having most of them been 
reprinted in a popular form within the last few years 
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—her poetry, with the exception of the sparkling bal- 
lad of “Kate Kearney,” has passed away and left no 
trace. 


Sir RB. Phillips to Sydney Owenson. 


Bawee Strezet, Lonpon, 
September 29th, 1806. 
Dear Mapa, 

When you compare me to a Jesuit and a Jew, you 
must be acting under the conviction of the slavery in 
which I am held by your fascinations! I would resent 
such treatment if experience in such matters had not 
taught me that in struggling against female caprice 
and despotism, the invariable effect is to draw one’s 
chains the tighter and to make them still more galling 
and potent. 

Tf I buy the poetry without seeing it, it is obvious 
that affection gets the better of prudence, and that you 
and not the poems, are the chief object of my purchase. 
On such an occasion, I can only lament that my means 
are not equal to my inclination. Without meaning to 
play the Jesuit, I declare that you should draw on me 
for a thousand pounds, if my other engagements and 
the profits of my business enabled me to honour such 
a draft. My personal regard would assign no bounds, 
if I were not restrained by ‘“‘ Jewish” calculations and 
“ Jesuitical” doubts! 

In one word, then, I will give one hundred pounds 
for the poems, to be drawn for at six and eight months, 
from the 25th of October; and I will give other twenty- 
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five pounds on the publication of second and third edi- 
tions respectively. It is my hope that this will satiafy 
you-—not from any profit I may derive from the pub- 
lication, but because I desire to possess a niche in your 
affections ! 

The Wild Irish Girl begins to move as it ought and 
as I could wich. Another month’s sale equal to this 
Jast will occasion me to begin to think of a new edition. 
Charles Watson read the proofs, and he has great skill 
in your topics. Send me your corrections directly and. 
I will use them. 

The beauties of her younger sisters have brought 
the Novice into vogue, and for every twenty-four ad- 
mirers of the former half-a-dozen start in favour of 
the latter. 

But really you are too sanguine, even more so than 
T am; I, who half ruin myself by the warmth with 
which I espouse the interests of those with whom I am 
connected. You are in the high road to fame and re- 
putation if you will not run out of the course. 

Mr. Pratt is still at Woodstock; Dr. Wolcot dines 
with me every Sunday, at Hampstead, with some others 
of your admirers. I would not for the whole world 
tell them of our bickerings and of your hard dealings. 
Most of them, however (and what men have not), have 
suffered from the cruelty of your sex. 

God speed and mend you, and, believe me, always 

Yours, &c., &e., 
R. Pues. 


A letter from the father of Miss Edgeworth has an 
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interest that dates from “dear long ago,” to most 
readers. 


R. L. Edgeworth to Sydney Owenson. 


Eneeworts Hovsz, 
December 23rd, 1806. 
Mapa, 

T have just read your Wild Irish Girl, a title which 
will attract by its novelty, but which does not well suit 
the charming character of Glorvina. 

As a sincere and warm friend to Ireland, I return 
you my thanks for the just character which you have 
given to the lower Irish, and for the sound and judi- 
cious observations which you have attributed to the 
priest. The notices of Irish history are ingeniously 
introduced, and are related in such a manner as to 
induce belief amongst infidels. 

It is with much self-complacency that I recollect 
our meeting, and my having in a few minutes’ conver- 
sation at a literary dinner in London, discovered that 
I was talking to a young lady of uncommon genius 
and talenta. 

I believe that some of the harpers you mention were 
at the Harpers’ Prize Ball at Granard, near this place, 
in 1782 or 1783. One female harper, of the name of 
Bridget, obtained the second prize; Fallon carried off 
the first. I think I have heard the double-headed 
man, My daughter published an essay on the subject 
‘of that prize in an obscure newspaper, of which we 
have no copy. I shall try at the printers to obtain a 
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copy, that I may publish it in one of the respectable 
monthly magazines, with a view to speak my senti- 
ments of your work to the English. 

I think it is a duty, and I am sure it is a pleasure, 
to contribute as far as it is in my power, to the fame 
of a writer who has done so much, and so well, for 
her country. 

Maria, who reads (it is said), as well as she writes, 
has entertained us with several passages from the Wild 
Trish Girl, which I thought superior to any parts of 
the book which I had read. Upon looking over her 
shoulder, I found she had omitted some superfluous 
epithets. Dare she have done this if you had been 
by? I think she would have dared; because your 
good taste and good sense would have been instantly 
her defenders, 

Iam, dear Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ricaary Lovarz Epczworrs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OLD IRISH HOSPITALITY. 


Doarne her stay at Longford Honse, a real old Irish 
country-house, Miss Owenson saw a great deal of the 
primitive manners of the old country gentry. She 
used to give amusing descriptions of the stately gran- 
deur of these remote “ancestral halls” with the mix- 
ture of sordid discomfort. The footmen in splendid 
liveries somewhat tarnished, with “gold lace galore,” 
coming up to the drawing-room bare-footed—unless it 
happened to be some high festival. The rollicking 
plenty streaked with meanness of the old Irish house- 
keeping, and the mincing delicacy of pronunciation in 
which some of the superfine ladies tried to disguise 
their brogue were all dwelt on; Lady Morgan used 
up her reminiscences in a description of a country 
festivity, a “ Jug Day,” so called from all the county 
being invited to drink a cask of claret, sent as a present 
“from a cousin in Bordeaux.” The whole scene is so 
racy and so evidently a recollection from the life, that the 
reader who has not read the O’Briens and O'Flahertys, 
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will be glad to have it in the present chapter, to which 
in point of time and place it properly belongs :— 


THE MISS MAC TAAFS. 


THE LADIES OF BOG MOY. 


With views as narrow as their sphere of action, and 
with a sharpness of temperament, concentrated in their 
own little interests, their eternal expression of their 
petty grievances and fancied injyries, was humorously 
contrasted with the remote obscurity of their lives 
and position. Impressed with the highest sense of 
their own consequence, full of contempt for all that 
was not of their own caste, class and sphere, they were 
yet jealous of the fancied neglect, even of those on 
whom they looked down, and perpetually at variance 
with each other. Such as they were, the Ban Tiernas, 
or fair chieftains of Bog Moy, were strong, but not rare 
illustrations, of the fallacy of those theories which give 
to the world every vice, and to solitude every virtue. 
The distance of their residences was considerable, the 
ways impassable; nothing, therefore, less than some 
great family festival, like the “Jug day” sufficed to 
draw together the representatives of the ancient chiefs 
of Connemara and Tar Connaught, from their nooks in 
the mountains, or the courts and castles ‘on the other 
side of Galway town.” 

By the great Protestant authorities, the Hawkses 
and the Proudfoots (and their dependents), these 
ladies were locked upon like other very old Protestant 
families, as half Papists and whole Jacobites (a race 
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in those remote regions even then not quite ex- 
tinct). 

The last of the old pack of cards had now been sent 
out by “Paddy the Post,” and distributed through 
the country. No vague apprehension of who would or 
would not accept the invitations, disturbed the habitual 
stateliness of the Miss Mac Taafs. The long contem- 
plated “ Jug day” arrived. Each of the sisters sailing 
about with her hands dropped into the depths of her 
capacious pockets, gave orders for certain “cuttings 
and cosherings” on the county, which were always 
exacted upon occasions. 

Tributary poultry and tributary fish came teeming 
in from tenants on sea and land, in kreels and kishes, 
with guiggard trout from Lough Corrib, butchers’ 
meat from St. Grellan, and whiskey from every still in 
the barony. Linen was drawn forth from chests and 
coffers, which for colour and antiquity resembled the 
“Singe du Sorbonne;” and mould candles were pre- 
pared by the indefatigable Grannie-my-Joyce, which 
might have come within the meaning of the bye-laws 
of the town, directed against ‘‘ candelles that give ne 
light ne sight.” 

Cadgers came crowding to the back way, and beg- 
gars to the bawn. Pipers and harpers assembled 
from all parts; and the pipe of claret (in honour of 
which the feast was given) and which occupied the 
withdrawing-room, that had long served the purposes 
of a cellar, was crowned with branches, and raised on 
a lofty bier within view of the guests. As the “Jug 
day” intimated an invitation of twenty-four hours at 
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least, no particular time was fixed for the dinner. 
The guests, well aware that they could not come too 
early nor remain too late, poured in, as their own con- 
venience, distance of residence, &c., dictated. Some 
came by the coast road, the “tide being out,” and 
others on the coast dependant on high water, sailed at 
an earlier hour into the creek of Bog Moy; but the 
greater number, male and female, rode single or 
double over moor and mountain, “the bog being dry,” 
(an event frequently announced in the invitation), a 
spigot was given to the holy keeping of Father Festus, 
for tapping the pipe and filling the first jug. 

The gradual “coming in” of the “mere Irish” as 
they descended from brake or hill, on saddle or pillion, 
or on low-backed cars, which upon such occasions as 
the present had a feather-bed and counterpane spread 
over it, for the double purpose of state and ease, such 
a vehicle has often transported as much beauty and 
even diamonds to the seat of rural festivity, as might 
grace the dinners of the British metropolis. 

The women on horseback were nearly all clothed in 
the same costume, enormous full-plaited cloth shirts, 
capotes and. calashes. 

As the fallen roof of “ th’ ould withdrawing-room ” 
had not been restored, and the floor of the new one 
(now the cellar) had never been laid down,—as the 
dining-room was strictly appropriated on the “Jug 
day” to ita purpose,—the best bed-room, which opened 
into the dining-room, was constituted into a salon de 
reception for the time being. The room being rarely 
inhabited, required a fire to render it endurable, and 
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the swallows of Bog Moy, not contented with the 
chimneys of the Brigadier’s tower, had made a con- 
siderable lodgment in this room; and on opening the 
door a sudden gush of smoke rushed down into the 
chamber, and scattered the ashes in such dark thick 
clouds, that nothing could be distinctly seen but that 
the room was crowded to suffocation. “Weary on 
the smoke,” said Miss Mac Taaf. One “dissonant 
consonant” name followed another, with genealogical 
illustrations, as unpronounceable as those of the He- 
brews; cousinships, twenty times removed, were 
claimed and acknowledged (a ceremony which seemed 
to have no end). Seyeral ladies were seated chatting 
and laughing upon “the best bed,” every seat in the 
room being occupied by the fair portion of the guests, 
while the men stood in groups in the centre and near 
the door, all talked gaily and unreservedly—no rustic 
bashfulness, no awkward reserve. Good stories, bon 
mots and sallies of humour, were plentifully poured 
forth to enliven the details of country and local topics. 
As the smoke passed off, it was discoverable that the 
slough of overall cloth petticoats and capotes had been 
cast off, like columbine’s, and a display of French silks 
and point lace, of fashions from Bordeaux, and flowers 
from Oporto, was exhibited, which might have put 
the petites maiitresses of the capital to the blush, and 
which proved that the imtercourse kept up between 
the Connaught gentry and their exiled kindred, and 
commercial correspondents on the continent, was still 
in considerable activity. Every eye beamed life, and 
every countenance was full of intelligence, and though 
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the brogue of many was sufficiently obvious, and the 
prettiest lips made weavers rhyme to savours, meat to 
fate, and mean to gain, (as Swift did long after he 
had associated with the Harleys and the Bolingbrokes) 
yet to voices as soft as the smiles that accompanied 
them, much might be forgiven on the score of mere 
pronunciation. At last, James Kelly, matire @hotel 
and major domo of the establishment, in a most sten- 
torian voice announced, that “the dinner was dished,” 
and the gentlemen, according to order, were bid to 
“Lade out Lady O'Flaherty, of Limon Field, who, I 
believe, now that the Moycullens are not to the fore, 
is the greatest lady in the county; for it’s a rule at 
Bog Moy, that the Milesians ever take the wall of the 
Strongbownians, and no disrespect meant, neither to 
the English by descent nor to the thirteen tribes, no, 
nor the half tribes, since all here are gentry bred 
and born, and not a Cromwellian nor a Williamite in 
the whole party, I'll engage.” 

This exordium being pronounced and followed by 
a general applause, the lady, the venerable subject of 
many of Carolan’s inspirations, moved slowly on, fol- 
lowed by the O’Maillies (of Achille), the Joyces (of 
Joyce's country), and others of the great aboriginal 
families of Connemara and Mayo. Then came the 
Darcys, the‘Dalys, the Skirrets, and the Ffrenches, 
with the Burkes, Blakes, Bells, and Bodkins, and all 
that filled up the list of tribes and half tribes of Gal- 
way, of those who could, and those who could not, 
claim cousinship. The Protestant clergyman of the 
parish of Bog Moy (a parish without a congregation), 
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bowed out Father Festus (the priest of e congrega- 
tion without a church), and the Provost of St. Grellan 
gave the pas to the Mayor of Galway. Sixty persons 
to be seated! The horse-shoe table, the side-board, 
side-tables, and window-stools, which, with “a plate 
on the knee,” and “a bit in the corner,” at last pro- 
viding for all. “Grace being said, Miss Mac Taaf 
stood up, and, with a cordial welcome in her “ye,” 
said aloud, “ Much good may it do ye all;” to which 
all bowed their heads. The striking up of the pipes 
and harps (outside of the door) announced that the 
“hour of attack” had arrived. Rounds of beef, which 
none resisted, haunches of venison and legs of mutton 
were enirées and entremets, that required no substitu- 
tion, and a dormant of a creel of potatoes and a bowl 
of fresh butter, left no wish for more brilliant or less 
substantial fare, while a vacant place was left for the 
soup, which was always served last. Jorums of punch 
were stationed round the capacious hearth, port and 
sherry were ranged along the tables, and the door open- 
ing into the withdrawing room, disclosed to view the 
cask of claret. The idol to which such sacrifices were 
to be made, on altars so well attended and so devoutly 
served—and before the palate was blunted by the 
coarser contact of port or sherry, the new tap was 
tasted, and it required no skill in augury to divine 
that the claret would be out before the company. 

“ Jeemes, is it on the Persia carpet ye lave them 
dishes; what are the cheers for man?” 
- James Kelly in vain sought a vacant chair for the 
dish he was replacing with a tureen of soup. 
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Before the cloth was removed, one of the party was 
asked by Miss Mac Taaf (who was passionately fond 
of music) “Might we take the liberty of troubling 
you, Meejor, for a song; may be you'd feavor us with 
‘Molly Astore?’” 

The “ Meejor,” with looks of conscious merit 
and anticipated success, cleared his voice, and took 
another glass of claret, pulled up his stock, and flut- 
tered out his hair, and running through a few modula- 
tions at last began, 


“ Had I o heart for falachood framed,” &o., &0., dc. 


Applause, loud and long, followed this beautiful 
air, which, being sung with true Irish pathos and the 
finest possible voice, produced an enthusiastic effect 
upon organs the best adapted to respond to such an 
influence. 

“Cousin O’Mailly, Pll take a glass of wine with 
you, and to your health and song.” 

“ With the greatest of pleasures, madam.” 

The cloth being removed, James Kelly announced 
to Miss Mac Taaf, that ‘‘the tay was wet, and the 
griddle cake and Sally Lun buttered an sarved.” She 
arose and gave “The King,” after which, the ladies 
they withdrew to the “best bedrome,” amidst many 
prayers and supplications to remain—always expected 
as a matter of form from the gentlemen. On the 
ladies retiring, the claret jugs were again replenished, 
the punch was placed by Father Festus on the table, 
and the company continued their joyous orgies till 
midnight, when the hall was cleared out for the ball. 
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As many as had preserved their centre of gravity 
were now busied in looking for partners for jigs and 
country dances. 

Miss Mac Taaf consented to move a minuet with 
Mr. Joyce (a custom of theirs for the last thirty years 
on similar occasions). Jigs, danced with a grace 
and spirit that gave the lovely, animated performers, 
another “renown” than that acquired by simply “tring 
each other down.” A supper, plenteous as the dinner, 
was served up as the morning sun shone upon the un- 
wearied votaries of pleasure celebrating the last rites 
of the “ Jug Day” over a “raking pot of tay,” which 
assembled as many of the party who had not found it 
absolutely necessary to avail themselves of Miss Mac 
Taaf’s barrack beds and shake-downs. Horses, car- 
riages, cars, &c., then filled the bawn, while sails were 
hoisted in the creek; and of the merits of the claret 
there could be no doubt, for not a drop was left in the 
cask, 


Miss Owenson’s letters to Mrs. Lefanu, always tell 


more of her own personal feelings than those to any 
of her other friends. 


Sydney Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


Loxerorp Houss, Srico, 1807. 


“Here in cool grot and mossy cell 

‘We rural fauns and fairies dwell.” 
- It is really supremely ridiculous to think by what 
shabby circumstances and paltry concerns the beat 
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intentions of our friends, and the dearest feelings of 
our hearts, are opposed and circumvented in this time- 
serving world! For three months back my heart has 
incessantly addressed itself to you, without your ever 
knowing a syllable of the matter (except instinct or 
sympathy favoured the intercourse), and all this for 
want of knowing how to free a letter or serve your 
purse the deduction of a seven pence! The mere 
speculation has so harassed me, that my dear Lady 
Crofton’s fresh eggs and crammed turkeys have been 
nearly counteracted in their nutritive effects; and 
though I do look something more substantial than 
when I left town, it is like Father Paul, “not feast- 
ing but mortification that has blown me up.” Thus 
impelled by my morale and physique (though you paid 
the forfeit of a tenpenny bit), I must write to you and 
prate of your whereabouts. 

Well, and how are you, and where are you, belle et 
bonne maman? Are your great stag-eyes as bright 
and your arms as white as ever? and do you rise su- 
perior to the ridiculous rheumatism, and other con- 
temptible proofs that you are not quite immortal? and 
are you sitting in your little boudoir in Cuff Street, 
or in your Cabinet des Fées at Glasnevin, with the 
little stool near your feet that I have so often usurped ? 
and the little man beside you, I have so often endes- 
voured to seduce? Wherever you are, from my soul 
I wish myself there too, though it were only to talk once 
more over Miss Carter's poetical homilies (all of which 
should end with an Amen), and to be treated, as I 
always am, without any manner of deference to the 
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red nightcap of authotship, or the bas bleu of litera- 
ture; for all you seem indeed to care about it, I might 
as well never have written a book—been cut up in 
the reviews, and cut down in the papers; but there is 
no answering for a want of taste! Since we parted, 
T have run the risk of being taken up on the Vagrant 
Act, and have been actually beadled about from house 
to house like a parish pauper. General Brownrigg’s 
curricle beadled me to Sterling, Mrs. B ’3 bar 
rouche beadled me to Bracklin, Mrs. Featherstone’s 
carriage to South Hill, Mrs. Tighe’s part of my 
way to Frybrook, Mrs. Fry’s to Holybrook, whence 
I was beadled to Longford House, where, like other 
vagabonds, I am expiating my past heinous offences 
by hard labour, though not spare diet—in a word, 
notwithstanding the fatal effects to be expected from 
the villanies of last winter, “all my original bright- 
ness” is not lost, and my “glory, though half ob- 
scured,” still sends forth some transient scintillations. 
I write, and read, and think, seven miles a day, and 
have only to lament that Helvetius on the Mind, Mon- 
teaquieu on the Laws, or Smith on the Wealth of Na- 
tions, have left me nothing to say on the only sub- 
ject worthy my talent or attention, s0, as a pis-aller, 
I have begun a very charming novel, with which I 
mean to delight the world, if the world will not per- 
sist in delighting me. What a pity we are never des- 
tined mutually to delight each other at the same 
moment, and that we are still fated to play the re- 
spectable parts of two buckets in a weil! By-the-bye, 
a little work of mine will shortly make its appearance 
VOL. 1. x 
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in this world; it is another sketch of Ireland, and 
might serve as a—what do you call it?—to the Wild 
Trish Girl. However, since I sent it two months back, 
no tidings have ever been heard of it. So Vive la 
Philosophie, for I lose only two hundred pounds, and, 
heaven knows, how much fame! Now write by re- 
turn. I shall calculate the day and hour your letter 
should come—so no delay; and when you write, tell 
me how you are, with all the exactitude you would 
to your family physician (to whom, dear, good, kind 
saint, my most affectionate regards), and tell me if 
my dear, long-suffering Bess is quite well, and gay, 
and wicked as ever; and if the infallible Tom is the 
same ridiculously-perfect, and provokingly-insensible 
Sir Chas. Grandison I left him; and if Mr. Lefanu 
cherishes the same unhappy passion as first assailed him 
under the shade of a new straw hat; and if Mishter 
Moses commits the same extortions on people's ap- 
probation, as when he played off his Israelitish tricks 
upon an unsuspecting crowd; but before you tell me 
asyllable, present my best love and kisses to the whole 
dear party without exception; and do you ever see 
Mr. W. Lefanu, and does he still waste his sweetness 
on a desert air? By-the-bye, that man has committed 
a flagrant breach of trust against the confidence of Na- 
ture, who never intended him to 


Give up to party what was meant for mankind. 


I wish Mr. and Mrs. Le Bas’ were comfortably 
seated in a sledge, driving a pair of rein-deer over the 
snows of Lapland Hill, like the couple in the magic 
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Jantern; and that their “ superior friend” would give 
a little of those talents to the world which are so much 
confined to her fireside. I don’t know how it is, but 
T feel I am writing myself into a passion! so, before 
the paroxysm gets strong, adieu, dearest, kindest and 
best of friends. 

8. 0. 


It is pleasant to find her keeping up her correspon- 
dence with her old pupils at Bracklin Castle; for 
some cause or other, her connection with the family of 
her second set of pupils at Fort William, had not 
ripened into a permanent friendship, The Feather- 
stones had never lost the affectionate admiration with 
which they had from the first regarded her. 


Miss Owenson to Miss Featherstone. 


Lonerorp Hovss, 
October 18th, 1807. 


I was so surprised, and, indeed, mortified by your 
silence, that at a hazard I wrote to South Hill. Thad, 
however, some presentiment that poor, dear mamma’s 
health was far from being what her friends could have 
wished. The account you gave me of her danger 
shocked me very much, for I believe there are not 
many after her own immediate family that feel a 
deeper interest in her; indeed, it would be extraor- 
dinary and ungrateful were it otherwise, for our know- 
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ledge of each other is not a matter of yesterday. 
Pray present her my most sincere congratulations on 
her recovery, and assure her I look forward with great 
pleasure to seeing her well and gay as ever next No- 
vember; indeed, more 20, for this severe attack has, 
most probably, cleared her constitution of all her old 
lingering delicacies. 

Here I am writing and reading every day until I 
am black in the face; and eating, and drinking, and 
sleeping till I resemble nothing on earth but a full- 
blown peony. I have, not ten minutes back, broken 
down poor Sir Malby’s garden chair with my ponde- 
rous weight; little Malby insisted on yoking an old 
ass and a little mule to it, and then insisted on my 
gracing it with my presence; so, in I got, he mounted 
the ass, and away we drove towards the mountains, 
followed by a flock of ragged children; when, Jo! in 
the midst of a pool of water down came my vehicle, 
the mule broke his traces, and plump I came into the 
mountain stream, to the great horror and delight of 
the surrounding multitude. I am now just enjoying 
the comfort of dry clothes; and while Lady Crofton’s 
maid is actually in the act of curling my unfortunate 
hsir, I am scribbling to you. So much for my morn- 
ing’s adventure. 

After an age of solitude, during which period a new 
face would have been a matter of astonishment, we 
have our house at present pretty full; we have, among 
others, Mrs. and Miss Dowdell (the latter a very ac- 
complished nice little girl), who seem to know your 
papa and Uncle John, with Sir Thomas and Captain 
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Featherstone; I believe, they are intimate; we are now, 
therefore, jigging away, every night, at an amazing 
rate; notwithstanding, I long for my old solitude 
again. I like to live either completely én or out of 
the world, but a second-hand business, a Birmingham 
gaiety, is woeful 

I am getting on famously with my new work; there 
is but one defect in it, namely, I cannot read a line of 
what I have written,—I wrote in such a furore of au- 
thorship! I am sure you will condole with me on the 
probable loss of my MSS. and bills, for I never have 
heard 2 word about them since I saw you. Lady 
Cunningham’s approbation is worth having, I know 
her character; she is esteemed a woman of superior 
taste, and ‘tis said, contrived to convince the Emperor 
Napoleon his heart was not so adamantine but a woman 
could melt it. J triumph in Mr. Goode's approbation ; 
as much news of that kind as you will, I can take flat- 
tery in any way; lay it on with a shovel or administer 
it out of a gallon, I can open my mouth and guép it 
down—all! I sincerely want to see you all some time 
in November; but I cannot get dear Lady Crafton to 
say when she will let me go. Yesterday she said early 
in November — to-day she talks of Christmas! And 
I am wholly dependent on her, as she takes me her- 
self to Holy-brook, 120 miles—Connaught miles. I 
find I shall not be in to Mullingar till eight in the 
evening; now I greatly fear it will be inconvenient 
for papa to send any kind of a vehicle for me; pray 
use no ceremony, I can easily get @ chaise there; at 
all events, I think I had better sleep that night at 
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Mallingar—advise me. Well now, bye, bye, dear 
little gentle Margaret, my love e thousand times to all 
your fireside, and best compliments and wishes; as well 
as I can judge, I shall kiss your fair hand about the 
middle of November, as I am anxious to go to town 
before the 1st of December; till then and ever 
Most affectionately 
Yours, 
8. 0. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A NEW FRIEND AND A BROTHER - IN-LAW. 


Tue following letter marks the commencement of a 
friendship which lasted unbroken and unclouded till 
death set the final seal upon its permanence. Lady 
Charleville loved and esteemed Lady Morgan; she had 
a great respect for her as a woman, and a profound 
admiration of her genius. That Miss Owenson won 
such a friend for herself in the height of her first 
flush of worldly success, that she was able to retain 
her as a friend for life, speaks with emphasis for the 
sterling quality of her character. Lady Charleville 
was herself a very remarkable woman, remarkable 
for her own strength of character and soundness of 
judgment; s woman not to be led away either by af- 
fection or vanity. If Mies Owenson had not deserved 
Lady Charleville’s friendship it would not have been 
bestowed upon her. 
“So many deaths wo suffer ere we dic,"” 

that it is a singular felicity when an early friend con- 
tinues a friend to one life's end. 
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Lady Charleville was the daughter and sole heiress 
of Thomas Townley Dawson, Esq.; she married first, 
Jemes Tisdall, Esq., and after his death, she married, 
in 1798, Lord Tullamore, who was created Earl of 
Charleville in 1806. 

The letter which will introduce this cl&ver and 
charming woman to the reader, is endorsed by Lady 
Morgan, “ Lady C.’s first letter to me.” 


The Countess of Charleville to Sydney Owenson. 


CHaRtevittx Forust, 
June 11th, 1807. 
Mapa, 

I return you a thousand thanks for the honour of 
your letter, and I can only-say in reply to those too 
flattering illusions, which you teach me to believe at 
present exist in my favour, that, what though a very 
few hours intercourse must put them all to flight,— 
you shall not find me deficient in taste to acknowledge 
your merit, or zeal to prove it by every attention in 
my power. 

Lady Asgill certainly intended me the pleasure of 
presenting Miss Owenson, and has a genuine wish to 
make known a person whom she esteems and admires; 
but crowds and local matters defeat half the time our 
most rational objects; however, as neither my health 
nor taste permits me to lead a life of hurry anywhere, 
I shall request your company in Dublin the first time 
I am there, with the select few who are willing to en- 
joy a little society, and if anything should bring you 
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to this country, I should rejoice in the honour of see- 
ing you at Charleville Forest. 

I am, madam, with perfect esteem of your cha- 
racter and sincere admiration of your very elegant 
talents, 

Your very faithful, humble servant, 
* Cars. Manta CHARLEVILLE. 


It is only by the incidental mention of them in 
letters that we can gather any particulars of Miss 
Owenson’s life at this period. She kept up a-constant 
correspondence with Mr. Walker, who was not only 
her friend, but her book of reference and her encyclo- 
peedia of all things connected with Irish history or 
antiquities, 


Mr. Walker to Sydney Owenson. 


Sr. Vatexi, Bray, 
18th February, 1807. 
(In great haste). 
My Dear Mapam, 

You are perfectly right in enjoying the gay season 
of life. When time advances, we must be content to 
look on the world through “the loopholes of retire- 
ment,” as Cowper says. The delicate state of my 
health has, in a great degree, banished me from society ; 
but I am not the less sensible to its charms, and do 
not yet despair, if it should please God, of enjoying 
them again. 

Lady Worthington is an old friend, for whom I have 
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the highest regard. I beg you may remember me to 
her in the kindest manner. She is not only lovely in 
her person, but has a most amiable disposition, and an 
elegant mind. Cherish her as a friend. 

Poor Mrs. Tighe! Still, however, I am not without 
hopes of her perfect recovery. Of Lady Moira’s 
illness I heard last Wednesday, with the deepest con- 
cern. I have since heard, with infinite pleasure, that 
she is recovering. Heaven, I trust, will yet spare her 
many years to her friends. I have no friend whose dis- 
solution I should more deeply deplore. 

I am rejoiced to find that you have another work in 
contemplation. From you more than common success 
will be expected. Your name (to use, perhaps, a 
vulgaris), is up; and I have no doubt that your 
future productions will raise it still higher. As you 
visited a part of the country where society is, in some 
degree, in @ primitive state, you will, of course, be 
minute with regard to customs and manners. You 
should also give all the traditions that prevail, particu- 
larly those relating to the heroes and heroines of the 
metrical tales of the Irish, some of whom, it is said, 
may be traced to oriental tales. It is not improbable 
but you may have heard stories similar to some of 
those which you have read in the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments. Keep these hints in your mind when 
you are reflecting upon the days you spent on the 
shores of the “‘ Steep Atlantic.” Allow me further to 
observe, that you should look over the Irish historians 
(Keating, O’Hilloran, Leland, &c.), for such remark- 
able events as may have occurred in any of the scenes 
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which you mean to describe. By relating, or referring 
to such events, you will give a stronger interest to 
your work. But, above all, do not neglect to deacribe 
particularly, all the ancient buildings (either houses or 
castles), and the gardens. You will thus render your 
work historic in regard to the early state of architec- 
ture and gardening in Ireland. You will, I am sure, 
excuse the liberty I am taking with you, as I write 
en ami. 

I shall embrace an early opportunity of sending you 
the romances. In the meantime I would beg leave to 
recommend it to you. Borrow and read Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens of Early English Romances, particularly the 
first volume. Mr. Ellis read your Wild Irish Girl, 
and was much pleased with it. 

T have not seen any of the criticisms on your publi- 
cation in the Freeman's Journal. Permit me, as a 
friend, to recommend it to you not to disregard the 
critics. If they should point out any faults (for no 
human work is perfect), silently correct them in a 
second edition. Adieu, dear madam. Make my best 
compliments to your father, and believe (in haste), 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 
J.C. W. 

T think you should look over the antiquity papers on 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Any of 
the members could get you access to the library, where 
you might pass two or three hours with pleasure and 
advantage. 

It is not, I am sure, necessary to recommend it to 
you to avoid all political reflections in your tour. 
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Miss Owenson had been a collaborateur in writing a 
musical operetta, called “The Whim of the Moment.” 
She wrote the words, and Mr. Cooke, a popular com- 
poser of the day, wrote the music, or adapted old 
national airs. The operetta itself has long since dis- 
appeared, but an occasional copy of the songs and 
music may still be found at old book-stalls. It is quite 
impossible to guess from them the story of the drama. 
The scene was laid in Spain. Spanish ladies and Irish 
lovers, who seem to have escaped from shipwreck, sing 
pleasantly together. The old-fashioned music lesson 
for young beginners, which used to be strummed in all 
school-rooms, under the inscrutable title of “Tink a 
Tink,” occurs in this operetta; it forms the refrain of 
a Spanish girl’s song to her guitar: 

“ Tinkle, tinkle ; tink « tink!” 


Miss Owenson’s songs are lively and spirited, and 
seem to sing of themselves. There was one charming, 
rollicking, Irish song, written with a view to her father, 
all about kissing and fighting. The “shilelah” figures 
as “ This Twig in my Hand,” and serves both to swear 
by and to fight with. Mr. Atkinson wrote the pro- 
logue. The operetta was produced in Dublin, before 
a crowded audience. The Lord-Lieutenant went in 
state to the first night. It was completely successful; 
and it was the last play in which Mr. Owenson sus- 
tained a character. He had not acted in Dublin for 
many years previously; and the year following the 
production of the “ Whim of the Moment,” he quitted 
the stage entirely. 
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One of the few letters existing from Mr. Owenson 
to his daughter relates to this operetta, and is very 
touching: it shows how completely Sydney Owenson 
had become the stay of her family. 


Robert Owenson to Miss Owenson. 
{No date.} 


I am afraid my dear Syd your little head will be 
quite turned giddy with pleasure and applause. Your 
dear sister, my darling Livy, will leave me on Mon- 
day, and I should be willing my life should leave me 
at the same time; for parting with her, and you away, 
is separating soul and body; remember, however, what 
I say, as if they were my last words to you, that the 
very first time she finds the least thing disagreeable, 
that you take her away and send her back to me. She 
is, I am afraid, in a poor state of health. I have made 
her take four glasses of wine every day for ten days 
back, and it has done her, I think, much good. Be 
kind to her, and keep her two or three days with you 
before she goes. I got her three gowns, and some 
other clothes, as well as I knew how. Be sure you 
meet her at the coach-office on Tuesday evening, and 
have a coach ready. Bring some male friend with 
you, that she may not be imposed upon. She will 
leave me in very, very low spirits; and God only knows 
what I hourly feel for her, and what I am still to feel 
when she leaves me. She goes in the same coach you 
did. 
I think the terms you mention for your farce, hard. 
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If Cooke is concerned, of course he will exert himself 
‘for the benefit. 

Paying the full expenses, which I hear will be a 
hundred pounds, is out of all reason. I would stipu- 
late for sixty pounds, or guineas, at most. 

Bargain I shall go up to play for you, and which I 
think he will not refuse, and it would be a great deal 
in your way. Phillips, like all the rest, is a thief. 
Write fully by Saturday night’s mail. 

God bless you, 
Rosert Owxnson. 


The foregoing letter refers to the separation be- 
tween Mr. Owenson and his youngest daughter Olivia. 
His circumstances had become more embarrassed, his 
health was breaking, and he was not able to keep to- 
gether such a home as was desirable for a young and 
very beautiful girl. Nothing but the sense of what 
was for her welfare would have induced him to allow 
her to leave him. He was proud of Sydney, who 
was his friend as well as his daughter; but for Olivia 
he had a peculiar tenderness. Amongst the many 
friends and acquaintances which Sydney had made for 
herself, was Mrs. Brownrigg, whose husband, General 
Brownrigg, held a high military position in Dublin at 
that time. They had two little girls and they pro- 
posed to receive Olivia as governess. Olivia’s health 
was delicate; and she needed care and comforts which 
her father could not supply. The Brownriggs were 
most kind and considerate, and treated her as though 
she had been their own child. The separation that 
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was 80 grievous to Mr. Owenson, proved to be a most 
fortunate event. Olivia had been but a short time in 
the family, when Dr. Clarke, physician to the navy, 
and a man of high reputation in his profession, saw her 
and became attached to her. Arthur Clarke was in 
those days one of the curiosities and celebrities of 
Dublin. A dwarf in height, a buck in dress, a wit, 
a musician, a man of science, a lover of quips and 
anecdotes, a maker of pleasant verses, an excellent 
table talker, a lion and a lion-hunter, an adorer of 
learning, and genius, and success; such was the tiny, 
seductive, and most respectable gentleman, who pro- 
posed to the charming governess of General Brown- 
rigg’s children. Arthur Clarke belonged to the same 
Trish set as Tom Moore; and the brilliant little men 
had a good deal in common, especially in wit and 
song, though Moore had both in far more affluence 
than his friend. Clarke, however, had more good 
sense and solidity of character. Soon after his ac- 
quaintence with Olivia Owenson began, he made her 
an offer of marriage eligible in every way; for he was 
not only a most excellent and intelligent man, but he 
had a good house in Great George Street, and he kepta 
carriage, an advantage which a woman must have lived 
in Dublin thoroughly to understand. He possessed the 
means of raising his wife above all the harassing 
anxieties of which she had seen so much. Mr. Clarke 
offered a home for her father and for old Molly, their 
faithfal servant for so many years. These advantages 
were too substantial not to be thankfully considered 
by the beautiful Olivia. Pleasant in countenance 
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and agreeable in manner, as Dr. Clarke was, he was 
not exactly the man to captivate the fancy of a young 
girl; but the prospect of a home for her father was 
an attraction stronger than personal romance, and 
Olivia Owenson engaged herself to become, in due 
season, Mrs. Clarke. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Da OF ATHENS. 


Miss Owensow, on her return to Dublin, after her 
visit to Longford House, had established herself in 
handsome lodgings, in Dublin, with her faithful Molly 
Cane for her guardian angel. 

She was now very much the fashion; all that was 
best and pleasantest in Dublin society was at her dis- 
posal; she went everywhere, and knew everybody 
best. worth knowing. But what was far more valu- 
able than social success, was the increased number of 
those who became her true and sterling friends. In 
addition to Mrs. Lefanu, and her family, Dr. and Mrs. 
Pellegrini, the Atkinsons—who had all proved them- 
selves friends when she most needed them—the circle 
now included the Countess of Charleville, the Dow- 
ager Lady Stanley (of Penrhés), with whom she had 
become acquainted through the interest of the Wild 
Irish Girl, and many others. She had the gift of mak- 
ing friends, and the still more valuable gift of retaining 
them. No one ever better understood the difference 
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that exists between true friends and pleasant flatter- 
ers; and she estimated both at their real worth. 

In the midst of the first flush of celebrity, flattery, 
the homage of society, and the pleasant things of all 
kinds that at this period came to her, with the con- 
sciousness that she owed everything to herself, and 
had earned her own position, she never relaxed her 
labour, but held fast to industry as her sheet anchor; 
she took all the rest at its trae value—a tide that 
might ebb, and not a stream that would flow for ever. 
She had an intuitive sagacity to discern between what 
was really valuable, and what possessed mere glitter; 
but she was none the less delighted at having effected 
her entrance into high society; it marked the mea- 
sure of the distance she had placed between Miss 
Owenson, the distinguished authoress, with a success 
as brilliant as a blaze of fireworks, and the two for- 
lorn little girls left in lodgings, under Molly's care, 
with no money to meet their expenses. To the end 
of her days she always thought of her position in life 
as a conquest—the titles and equipages of her great 
acquaintance were to her what scalps are to an Indian 
“brave,” outward and visible signs of conquest, not 
inheritance. Mrs. Tighe, the authoress of Psyche, 
was one of her intimate friends. Here is one of her 
graceful notes :— 


Mrs. Tighe to Sydney Owenson. 


My pzaz Miss Owenson, 
I have very often thought of you, and the pleasure 
you kindly promised me since I had last the pleasure 
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of seeing you; but the weather has been so unfavour- 
able for walking, that I could hardly wish you to come 
so far unless you dined in the neighbourhood, and 
could steal an hour for me, as you did before; if it 
should happen that you could dine with us at jive, on 
Thursday, it would make us very happy; but I am so 
uncertain about Mr. T——; that at present I cannot 
name any other day. You know you promised to try 
and prevail on your sister to accompany you; but in- 
deed, I am ashamed to ask, to a sick room, two 80 
much fitter for a ball room. If this does not find 
you at home, do not trouble yourself to send an 
answer till my messenger can call again Tuesday. 
I am, very truly, 
M. Trenx. 





Miss Owenson paid another visit to England in 
1808, in all respects a complete contrast to her jour- 
ney thither, two years previously. In the Book of 
the Boudoir she describes her first party at Lady 
Cork’s; but now Miss Owenson took her place in 
society as @ guest, not as a curiosity. 

The object of her journey was to arrange with Sir 
Richard Phillips for the publication of a new novel. 
“Violent delights have violent endings,” and the gal- 
lantry of the man of the Million Facts was destined 
to give way over this novel to the trickery of a pub- 
lisher’s dispute. 

On her way to London, Miss Owenson paid a visit 
to Lady Stanley, at Penrhés; and a letter addressed 
whilst there to Sir Charles Ormsby, lets us into the 
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secret of @ romantic flirtation which occupied much of 
her time at this period of her life. 

Charles Montague Ormsby, was a barrister at law, a 
King’s counsel, and a member of Munster. He was 
of Irish blood and of Irish temperament, being a grand- 
son to Charles M. Ormsby, of Cloghan’s Castle, County 
Mayo, Ireland. He was older than Sydney; had 
buried a first wife, who had left him with a family of 
sons; was the ugliest fellow and the most accomplished 
gentleman in Dublin. Sydney Owenson’s graces and 
suceesses had charmed the brilliant man of fashion and 
society; intimacy between them ripened into friendship 
and affection. How far either of these sparkling players 
in this comedy was in earnest, who shall say? Let the 
sagacious reader judge. 

This letter shows the acquaintance of Sydney Owen- 
son and Sir Richard Ormsby to have stood on the 
debateable and dangerous ground between love and 
friendship. 


Sydney Owenson to Sir C. Ormsby. 


ANGLESEY, 
May 8th, 1808, Saturday morning. 


I am still here, delighted with everything around 
me—let me add (and not in the mere vanity of my 
heart) not undelighting. All here is stamped with a 
character new and impressive to my fancy. The fine 
old Welsh mansion, ponderous furniture, and, above 
all, the inhabitants! The figure and person of Lady 
Stanley is inimitable. Vandyke would have estimated 
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her at millions. Though old, her manners, her mind, 
and conversation are all of the best school. She is a 
wonderful woman! The daughter advanced et une peu 
passée, has a character all her own. Sir John Stanley 
(the eldest son, and just come into possession of his 
property} is a man “comme il y’ en a peu.” Some- 
thing, at first, of English reserve; but when worn off I 
never met a mind more daring, more independent in its 
reflections, more profound or more refined in his ideas. 
He said « thousand things like you; I am convinced he 
has loved as you love. We sat up till two this morning 
talking of Corinne. Oswald, Ormsby, and Stanley, 
seemed to speak and feel with one heart and one voice 

I have found a harp and piano here, and Sir John 
has given me a splendid little edition of Burns for 
singing one of his songs. They have loaded my dress- 
ing-box with perfumes and such simple things as 
you know I like. All this brings you to my recol- 
lection—oh, what does not? In all my joys and sor- 
rows you have a part. The flattery, the kindness 
addressed to me here! I think it is all to you it is 
offered, and it is most gratifying. I have been obliged 
to sing “Deep in love” so often for my handsome 
host, and every time it is as for you I sing it—people 
of true taste have but one opinion. 

Adieu; write directly to London. I leave this to- 
morrow. 

Aimons toujours comme & l’ordinaire. 

5. 0. 
-PS. I forgot to mention in my last, Parkhurst was 
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not on board. I never thought of him—of whom did 
I think? Ingrate! - 


A great number of letters from Sir Charles to Miss 
Owenson remains among her papers; they are certainly 
the letters of a lover. Miss Owenson encowraged his 
addresses, and even gave him the pledge of a ring. 
But they had begun to quarrel long before she left 
Dublin, and her present visit to England was destined 
to be the occasion of a violent quarrel, from which 
their intimacy never thoroughly recovered. It is evi- 
dent from the letters written by him, that he was very 
much attached to her and she to him. It seemed 
probable that they would marry each other; but 
there was no engagement between them. The inti- 
macy continued on and off for several years, and 
they were generally quarrelling. He was criblé des 
dettes, and involved in difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of various kinds which excited her impati- 
ence, and she was a great coquette, surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, who excited his jealousy. Ormsby 
was unable to extricate himself from his entangle- 
ments so as to be free to marry again. Miss Owenson, 
at length, definitely broke with him; but he always 
continued to evince a friendly interest in her career. 
Lady Morgan left behind a packet of his letters en- 
dorsed in her own hand, “Sir Charles Montague 
Ormsby, Bart., one of the most brilliant wits, deter- 
mined roués, agreeable persons, and ugliest men of his 
day!” It was not until after his death that she 
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received back her letters to him and the ring she 
had given him. 

A visit to her relations at Shrewsbury came into 
this journey to England; but although they were the 
same, she was not, and she found the place much less 
enchanting than on her first visit, but she always con- 
tinued on the most friendly terms with them. 

The Lady Stanley, with whom she stayed at Penrhés, 
on her way into England, and to whom the next letter 
from Sydney Owenson is addressed, was Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Hugh Owen, Esq., of Penrhés, 
in Anglesea. She married, in 1763, Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, Bart. Lady Stanley died February 1, 1816. 
They had two sons and three daughters. The letter 
will explain itself. 


Miss Owenson to the Dowager Lady Stanley. 


Saxopr, 
Friday, July 28th, 1808. 


It is so natural to anticipate the return of hours 
that were dear to us, and take the enjoyment we can 
estimate by experience, that you cannot be surprised. 
my dear madam, if the Wild Irish Girl again seeks , 
that welcome at Penrhés which has been already so 
kindly lavished upon her. In the midst of the in- 
ebriety of London pleasures—of gay connexions and 
kind and flattering attentions equally beyond the hopes 
or merits of their object; Penrhés, its perfumes, draw- 
ing-rooms, its gardens, the strawberry plants, and above 
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all, the endearing and accomplished circle of ita cheer- 
ful fire-side, have never been forgotten. Oh! no, 
the mind and the heart bad too many sweet subjects 
of recollection afforded them to become so far insen- 
sible, or not to court their return with pleasure and 
anxiety. 

I shall leave Salop on Wednesday next (2nd of Au- 
gust); I shall stay Thursday at Llangollen, with the 
Ladies of the Vale; on Friday, I suppose I sleep at 
Capel-Cerni ; and on Saturday evening I shall be at 
Holyhead. Such are my arrangements, if I am not 
disappointed in a place in the Shrewsbury coach, for I 
shall not go by mail. 

If, therefore, dear madam, you do not repent your 
kind and flattering invitations, I shall be delighted 
to pass a day with you in going back to Ireland; 
but I hope your Ladyship will be entirely governed 
by your convenience, without taking my wishes or 
inclinations into the account. 

T have brought with me a little plant from London 
as a companion for the strawberry plant. I do not 
know that it is very rare; but it is very curious and 
VARY SENTIMENTAL; I like it selfishly for its resem- 
blance to her whom your kindness touched so deeply. 
It is a little twining, clinging thing, that fastens grate- 
fully on whatever is held out to its support; it is humble 
and unattractive, but perennial! You shall, if you 
please, call it the Wild Irish Girl, for I really believe 
it has no name; and so observe, I imagine it forms a 
little class by itself. Adieu, dear madam; I request 
my affectionate souvenirs to Miss Stanley, and as ten- 
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der respects to Captain Skinner as you may think pra- 
dent to deliver. 
T am with every grateful sentiment, 
Your ladyship’s obliged friend, 
Sypyey OWENSON. 


PS. St. Pierre says, a woman always keeps the part 
of her letter in which she is most interested for the 
postecript—dare I then add my respects to Sir J. Stan- 
ley, whose little premium for singing the Scotch songs 
is now before me. 

I send this by hand to Holyhead. 


Lady Stanley received her youthful and lively guest. 
A note, dated Penrhés, tells Mrs. Lefanu of her doings 


in London :— 


Sydney Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


Pryguos, Ancizssy, Hotyseap. 
August 12, 1808. 


Since I left London (until within this week back) 
my life has been so unvaried, so wholly devoted to the 
irksome labours of my frade, that I have not written 
to you, because I wished to spare you the ennui of 
reading the effects of my stupidity, or being teased 
with unavailing complaints at the distress of a life no 
longer in consonance with my habits and my feelings; 
while that anxiety which never slumbers for rou— 
dearest of dear friends—and all that concerns you, de- 
pended upon Olivia for information, who always men- 
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tioned you in her weekly letter, either par rapport, or 
from what she herself had ascertained. It is from a 
letter I received from her yesterday, that I learn that 
that miserable and treacherous constitution, which can 
keep no pace with your mind and spirit, is again be- 
traying its weakness, in spite of change of air and 
place. Think of me as you will (and my frequent 
negligences and inadvertencies must inevitably lessen 
me in your opinion). I feel towards you the mingled 
tenderness of a child and friend, and whenever I hear 
of your ill-health, I suffer not only for you but for 
myself. I never expect to meet one who shall exactly 
resemble you; perhaps I may find some one who ex- 
cels you in one way, and some in another, but it is 
you I should want. 

My affection for you is connected and associated 
with some of the most interesting moments of my early 
life; it does and must influence, in‘some degree, the 
present and future events of my existence—your ten- 
der little councils, your affectionate solicitudes, your 
amiling reproofs, your kind indulgences, dear friend, 
they are all present to me. You are sometimes neg- 
lected, and I am a wretch; but never has my heart 
ceased to love or to remember you—and when J hear 
you are not all your friends could wish you in health 
and spirits, my tenderness to you increases with repro- 
bation towards myself. 7 

I suppose Livy told you how gaily I closed my 
campaign in London. Mrs. Sheridan continued her 
attentions to the last. I spent two dear mornings 
with lovely Mrs. ‘Tom Sheridan; he waa at Lord Gra- 
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ven’s lodge, fishing. My six weeks in Shropshire 
were industrious, but stupid—a faire mourir, I passed 
two singular and charming days with Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Miss P——, in Langollen, of which you 
shall hear an account when we meet, and have been now 
near a fortnight the guest of one of the most superior 
women in the world—Lady Stanley. Oh! how you 
would like each other. She wishes much for the happi- 
ness of being known to you; we talked you over this day. 
She is a woman who has seen much of the world, lived 
a great deal abroad, and carried away many foreign 
graces which she has blended with the strongest and 
most original mind I ever met. She is old, “ mais d- 
y-@ des graces dans ses rides.” She has a princely for- 
tune, and though she has one of the finest houses in 
London, she lives most in elegant retirement on her 
own estate in Anglesea. I know not when I shall be 
able to get away from her, but I long much to see 
you all, and think it will not be long till I do. Till 
then and ever, best and dearest, friend, 
Most truly yours, 
Syprzy O. 


A thousand loves and kisses to Mr. Le F——, to 
the Tom, Bess, and Joes; respects to Silky. 
The book goes on swimmingly. 


A few days later she crossed the Irish Channel, 
when she was siezed upon by all the heroine seekers in 
the Trish metropolis. A. series of visits to the Asgills, 
AXboroughs, and Arrens, broke upon her time, “but 
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scarcely interrupted her new story. At length, she 
got down to the house of her old friend, Mr. Atkinson, 
Black Rock, near Dublin. From this kindly home 
she wrote the following letters, which contain notifi- 
cations of her works and days. 


Miss Owenson to the Dowager Lady Stanley, 
Penrhés, Holyhead. 


Metrmip, Buack Rocx, 
Sept. 15, 1808. 


Am I never to hear from you, my dear madam? 
am I to admire and to love you, and to have received 
a thousand kindnesses from you, and is it all to end 
thus? 

The day after my arrival, I wrote to you and sent 
you the songs you flattered me by approving. I sent 
them by hand, under cover to Mrs. Spencer. Of 
course, you have received them, and I am reduced to 
the pleasant alternative of believing that you are ill, or 
Tam forgotten. Write me but a single line merely 
to say, “I am well, and you are remembered,” and I 
will try and be contented. 

Since I have left you, I have been in one continued 
round of dissipation. They have actually seized me 
and carried me off to this little Versailles by force 
of arms. I have been on a visit to Judge Crook- 
shank’s. I am now with the dear Atkinsons, and I 
have been 9 dey or two with the Asgills, Alboroughs, 
and Arrans, and am now going off to the other side of 
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the country. Poor Lady Arran! what a loss, and 
what an unexpected loss is hers. My heart bleeds 
for her. I am just returned from visiting her—she 
was not visible; but her woman told me she is still 
poorly. Lady Cecilia is quite inconsolable. 

I write with Mr. Atkinson at my elbow, waiting to 
take this into town, and with General Graham and his 
lady, and twenty more in the room. 

A thousand loves to dear Miss Stanley; if you won’t 


write, perhaps she will. I shall be delighted to hear 
from either. 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley, Dowager. 


September 28th, 1808. 


I have this moment reached town (for I live at the 
Black Rock), and am seated at dinner with Olivia, and 
dinner and Livy are all thrown by till I tell my own 
dear kind mamma of Penrhés how much her charming 
and affectionate billet delighted me. Mr. Atkinson is 
not the only one who longs to know and see you. A 
dear family, Judge Crookshank’s, are languishing to 
have you at their beautiful seat, and many others 
worthy of being known to you, long to have you 
amongst them. Do, do come; it is Sydney (and 
never call me odious Miss 0.) who requests it. 

Why not come and live amongst us? We are full of 
heart—we have some talent, and we should idolize you. 

I go off the 8th to the Bishop of Ossory’s, and shall 
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remain till the plays at Kilkenny are over (three weeks). 
Then I go to Cork, to General Graham’s, who com- 
mands there, and proceed with him and Mrs. Graham to 
Killarney; so that I shall not return to town till De- 
cember. Oh, if you would meet me there, I should 
have such a nice house ready for you, and on such 
reagonable terms! Do, do think of it, it would be 
worth coming to a “creature who knows how to love so 
well.” ‘ 

I am just sending my maid over with this to Daddy 
Atkinson and to Lady Asgills, with whom I return to 
meet the commander-in-chief at dinner to-morrow, 
meantime the poor book lies by—heart still taking the 
lead of the head in the old way, 

Ever yours, 
S. OwEnson. 


Miss Owenson, notwithstanding that she had her 
literary credit at stake, end a half-written novel on 
hand, accepted an invitation to join in all the “ gaieties 
of the season,” at the Bishop of Ossory’s. How Ida 
of Athens was ever written at all is wonderful. At 
that period she had an inexhaustible fertility of re- 
source, and writing a novel was as natural as breath- 
ing, and not more fatiguing. She obtained, through 
the kindness of one of her friends, a plan of the City 
of Athens, with the different sites marked upon it to 
which her story refers. It did not render the story 
less romantic and unlike real life, but it showed a com- 
mendable desire to obtain all the information in her 
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power, illustrative of manners and customs, scenes and 
places. The next letter to Lady Stanley is from 
Kilkenny. 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley. 


Kurxenny Castiz, 
October 18th, 1808. 


Your kind letter and highly estimated present 
reached me two days before I left town, and I thought 
the best way to express my gratitude for both, was to 
wait until I could address you from a scene of splendid 
gaiety, that might enhance the value of my otherwise 
valueless letter. 

A sentiment of affection and friendship must have 
deeply penetrated a heart, which, when united to a 
young, 8 gay, and giddy spirit, turns from pleasure 
and amusement, and pauses in the midst of its little 
triumphs, to think of the friend that is far away, and 
almost to regret the solitude which that dear friend 
rendered so gracious to every better feeling. 

This, dear madam, I assure you, is frequently my 
case, and in the midst of ovations decreed me, I think 
of the sweet walks and quiet crags of Penrhés; I think 
of the mass of black rocks I have so often scrambled 
over with Miss “‘Munchee,” of Mam’selle Gavotte, 
and the bathing-house; and, above all, I think of HR 
who gave the spell, the charm to the whole. I write 
to you from a fine old Gothic episcopal palace, and 
one of the oldest of our Irish families, and I certainly 
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write to you from one of the gayest scenes in Ireland. 
All Dublin has removed to Kilkenny, and seems won- 
derfully improved by the journey. The Atkinsons, and 
many of the friends you have heard me gossip over are 
here. We have crowded and sumptuous dinners every 
day, at night the theatre (open three times a week), 
after which petite or rather grands soupers—and on the 
other nights balls and concerts. All day we drive 
about the town and gossip, and jn the shops; and we 
are wearing ourselves to death tRat we may enjoy life. 
You would tremble for Zda, but I have sent off three 
volumes to London, the other I have brought to finish 


miration that ever will be made on it. 

This is my first appearance in this part of my native 
country, and the attention I receive produces the de- 
sired effect; but the little heart is still worthy of you, 
so don’t fear forme. Your gown is quite beautiful, and 
has been a great ally, for never wardrobe was 50 called 
on. Dressing three times a day, without interval or 
cessation, for dinner and the theatre leaves one’s dress 
quite unfit for the ball afterwards. Now do, dearest 
madam, if you will not come, write tome. Your kind 
and affectionate letters, your friendship and esteem, are 
infinitely more necessary to me than balls and concerts. 
I hourly feel the strong line of demarcation that exists 
between pleasure and amusement, and that it is to the 
heart we must all return. I am indignant against Miss 
Munchee, and send her no souvenir. She is a recluse, 
and might spare a moment. from lilies and roses to ask 
mehowIdo. Idonot believe a word of the baise-mains 
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you send me on her part, but I believe her to be avery 
ungrateful young woman. Adieu, dearest madam. 
If you love me, you will write and tell me so, 
Your devoted, 
8. 0. 


A note from John Wilson Croker is curious in its 
voluntary politeness, as contrasted with the subsequent 
rancour of that critic towards Lady Morgan and her 
works. 

Croker was one of the Irish crowd of Miss Owen- 
son’s adorers, and his vanity led him to believe that 
his person and address were invincible. Miss Owen- 
son, courted by the most wealthy and accomplished 
men of Irish society, had no eyes for the briefless bar- 
rister; not much patience with his audacities and per- 
sonalities. Croker’s talents had begun to make the 
disreputable noise in Dublin which talents like his 
always do make in a society loving scandal and sar- 
casm more than truth, for he had not only published— 
anonymously, of course—his Familiar Epistles to J. F. 
Jones, and his Intercepted Letter from China (papers 
which no man of good feeling could have written) but 
the more important essay on The State of Ireland. 
This work had brought him into notice, and was soon 
after to bring him into Parliament for Downpatrick, 
when he rose into favour and office by his vigorous 
subserviency to the Duke of York, then on trial at the 
bar of public opinion for the sale of army commissions. 
A man of such attainments and such principles was not 

VoL. I. Zz 
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likely to find grace in the eyes of Sydney Owenson. 
But she was civil to him, and he approached her, as 
will be seen, with what diplomatists call “the expres- 
sion of his high consideration.” 


October 19th. 


Mr. Croker takes the opportunity of this frank to 
request that Miss Owenson will present his best re- 
spects to the Bishop of Ossory and Mrs. Kearney, and 
to inform them that he would have written specially 
to them, but that on his return, he found his brother 
80 usly ill that it occupied all his time and 
thoughts; and that a sea voyage having been advised 
to his brother, Mr. Croker sails this very day to ac- 
company him to Cork, on his way to Spain and Ma- 
deira. 

Mr. Croker requests Miss Owenson’s pardon for 
taking the liberty of requesting her to deliver this 
message to his friends at the palace. 


The bitter fruit of Croker’s disappointment will be 
seen by and bye. Meanwhile, there are pleasanter 
things in our way. Another letter from Lady Charle- 
ville. One secret of the preservation of this friendship 
between the noble lady and the working authoress, 
was the punctilious politeness and high breeding 
evinced—there was never the abrasion of familiarity. 
Lady Charleville placed some valuable prints and views 
of Greece at the disposal of Miss Owenson, for her 
assistance whilst engaged upon Jda; and it was pro- 
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bably through Lady Charleville’s means that Miss 
Oweneon obtained her plan of Athens. 


The Countess of Charleville to Miss Owenson. 


Worcester, 
November 2nd, 1808. 
My pear Mapas, 

I received your letter at Shrewsbury, where I have 
staid five weeks under the care of Dr. Darwin; from 
some part of his prescription T have benefitted, and my 
case seemed to me of that nature which warranted 
applying to an eccentric practitioner. Life is cer- 
tainly valueless under torments; and I think it right 
to struggle with physical calamity, and yet endeavour 
to be ultimately resigned to the will of the Supreme 
Disposer of all events. 

I thank you very much for wishing for my return 
to Ireland, inevitably postponed, now, until next sum- 
mer; I hope in God to be then able to reside where 
only I feel myself useful, and consequently happy. 
I am delighted that your last effort promises a fair 
superiority over your former productions. You 
should think so, that it may in fact attain it; nor am 
I slow to believe that every work you shall write the 
next thirty years will still deserve a higher degree of 
estimation. A person gifted as you are with fancy, 
taste and feeling, requires only a correct attention to 
the language and the ripening hand of time (to prune 
away juvenile exuberance and consolidate the judg- 
ment,) to write well. A woman’s writings, too, should 
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ultimately forward the cause of morality and virtue; 
and, I believe, the novel writer can do more in that 
way than rigid spirits allow; for we are apt to ac- 
knowledge the principles are right that a very lovely 
object professes, who is skilfully presented to amuse 
and not to preach to us! Therefore, my dear Miss 
Owenson, much, very much, is in your power, who 
have all the talents to attract your reader, without, 
thank Heaven! like Madame Genlis, a possibility of 
the truths you shall sing losing their due estimate 
from the suspicion of hypocritical assertion in the au- 
thoress. Quintillian tells us very often that none but 
a man morally good can ever become a great orator, 
can affect truly his auditors, or exercise the rights 
of genius with due effect. 

Now I do think, though you may smile at my no- 
tion, that you had written with more simplicity and 
verve, and had less chance of your talent being tainted 
and sullied, under the humble roof of Mr. Hill, 
than in the circle you describe to me. Virtuous, 
laborious life offers no sophisticated views, though 
sometimes, perhaps, coarse ones; but, from those re- 
fined and alive to refinement as you are, you had no- 
thing to fear; whilst empty circles and ignorant fine 
ladies will taint your nicer judgment, by not offending 
your lighter tastes, they will corrupt your talents and 
and reduce you to the vacuum of their conversation, 
which you must (to mix with them) of course, form 
yours upon, and they shall (like cards) soon level all 
distinctions, which talent and genius marked originally 
out for you, and lead you imperceptibly on to the 
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standard they, as fine ladies, have a right to unfurl with 
éclat, and that is at best idle, lively mediocrity! 

What did poor Versailles ever do, you should in 
your wrath compare it with Dublin?. . . . The ghosts 
of Maintenon, Sevigné, Coulanges, nay, even Fontany, 
La Valigre and Montespan rise against you. Some of 
them had hearts—and most of them talents; they 
were at least elegant and refined in the manners of the 
politest court in Europe. In our days that court 
showed us, in the Duchess of Coigny, most extraor- 
dinary telent; and even in Diana de Polignac, a wo- 
man who could write as a gentlewoman and act asa 
friend. But what can your Versailles say or do, that 
shall tempt the heart of feeling to sympathy, or the eye 
of genius to rest with complacency upon them? Nature 
seemed to have intended Lady Aldborough for an ex- 
ception to this sentence, the world, even their own 
world, has long since pronounced upon them! And 
I have felt deeply shocked for what she must have 
lately suffered. 

But, wherever you are, accept my best wishes, burn 
my nonsense, and only consider it as a proof of the 
pleasure I find in corresponding with you that I have 
written so long aletter. And that I am, dear madam, 

Your very faithful servant, 
Car, Maria CHARLEVILLE. 


I am on the road to Bath. 


“The year ended pleasantly with the marriage of 
Olivia Owenson to Dr. Clarke. She was married to 
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him from the house of General Brownrigg in December, 
1808, and became a happy and attached wife. Mr. 
Owenson went to live with them in Great George Street, 
and if Dr. Clarke had been his son, he could not have 
shown more tender and constant filial duty to the 
wearied comedian and musician. 

For the remaining years of his life, Mr. Owenson 
was freed from the anxieties he had suffered for so 
many years; his declining age was made happy in the 
society and care of one of his daughters, and in wit- 
nessing the increasing fame and prosperity of the other. 
He had been an exemplary father to the utmost of his 
power, and he had his reward. The Doctor was knighted 
by the Lord Lieutenant for his public services, and the 
son of Clasagh na Valla had the pleasure of hearing 
his younger daughter addressed as Lady Clarke. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Clarke wished Miss Owenson also to 
reside with them, but her love of being independent 
in all her movements and her many engagements in 
society prevented her acceding to this; she continued 
in her own lodgings with Molly for her maid; but Sir 
Arthur’s carriage and house were as much at her dis- 
posal as though they had been her own. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FIEST TASTE OF CRITICISM. 


‘Miss Owensoy, in spite of episcopal gaieties and disei- 
pation, had finished her novel, Ida of Athens; but 
Sir Richard Phillips, her “prince of publishers,” was 
showing himself tenacious of his “right divine to go- 
vern wrong.” The exact eause of their quarrel is not 
recorded, beyond Miss Owenson’s declaration, “that 
he had used her barbarously.” She possibly asked 
too much money for her work,—or Sir Richard had 
not the same faith in its value, seeing the haste and 
distractions under which it had been written; he 
threw up the work after the first volume had gone to 
press, and Miss Owenson had to look elsewhere for a 
publisher. The novel was accepted by Messrs. Long- 
mans. There was a good deal of “perilous stuff” in 
the work, and the letter to her publishers, shows her to 
be quite conscious of it, and yet capable of taking her 
own part. Previous in date, however, comes a frag- 
‘nent of a kind letter from Lady Stanley, with a 
motherly present of a piece of velvet for a dress. Her 
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knot of true friends kept her.from much of the evil 
incident to her present position in the world; they 
preserved her from the intoxication of over praise and 
the ardent sunshine of worldly success; they also 
deadened the influence of the envy, malice and un- 
charitableness which followed her as dark shadows 
upon bright lights; she often used to say that no one 
but herself knew what she owed to her friends. 


Lady Stanley to Miss Owenson. 


Penru6s, 
January 21st, 1809. 


Yes, my dear Sydney, I would we were placed vis- 
4-vis in some chimney corner; that I should under- 
stand you well, I have no doubt, nor should J laugh, 
or rally at your romance, as you call it; for I have 
not forgotten the aspirations of a youthful heart, and 
I have some sense of the fastidiousness of a refined 
spirit; and I do think, that somehow, I might be able 
to insinuate some little drop of cordial towards the se- 
renity of your’s. May we some day meet and dis- 
course in peace! but, alack! here am I now in all the 
agitation of an impending journey, methinks, a sort 
of dreary and perilous pilgrimage, and my thoughts are 
all distracted; I dispatch to you, therefore, but these 
few hurried lines, just to say I love you well, and to 
bid you cheer your spirit; believe me, its droop is but 
8 passing cloud. Often shall I think of you, and wish 
for you, when in that tumultuous yet vague city of 
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London; think you of me sometimes, and as a being 
who can feel, yes, and fellow feel; and when you 
have leisure, and are not in tune for the pleasures of 
the world, write to me; and farewell, my precious 
Glorvina. 
Ever truly yours, &c., &c., 
M. Sranzzy. 


I am tempted to send you a bit of black velvet for 
@ warm winter garment; ’tis only English velvet, as 
you will see, but it looks nearly as well as the best by 
candlelight, and is much wore, and will, I think, be a 
convenient gown for many occasions, especially at this 
freezing season. 


It has been said that there was perilous stuff in Ida. 
The Messrs. Longman remonstrated against some parts 
of it; and put Miss Owenson on her defence. 

Letter to Longman on his disapprobation of some 
parts of Ida, which he published in 1809 :— 


Miss Owenson to Messrs. Longman, Hurst, &c., &c. 


Grzat Grorce Srexet, 
December 10th, 1809. 
Sir, 

I am honoured by the attention with which you 
have perused my work, and obliged for the hints you 
have suggested for its improvement. I am at all 
times open to conviction, but particularly so, when I 
observe great nicety of judgment united to great kind- 
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ness of intention, as in the present instance; as far as 
is consonant with my feelings, my principles, and the 
true and LASTING interest of the little work in ques- 
tion, I ahall gratefully submit, sir, to your criticisms 
and alterations. While I regret that my approbation of 
your judgment in a general sense is not accompanied 
by a perfect coincidence in our opinions in a partial 
one. 

Your apprehension that some of my readers will 
suspect the work of being tainted with the philosophy 
of the new school of French moralista, and of promul- 
gating Deistical principles, give me leave to say, I 
think unfounded. I solemnly assure you I am wholly 
unacquainted with the works of the persons alluded to 
(except a very partial perusal of Helvetius and the 
travels of M. Volney come under that head); the 
habits of my life and situation have all thrown me de- 
pendent on my own mind, and have been as favour- 
able to the study of Nature in her moral operations 
and an admiration of her works in their spirit and 
their forms, as they have been inimical to that de- 
scription of information and system which books are 
calculated to bestow. 

Whatever, therefore, are my errors, they are exclu- 
sively my own; are, consequently, free from the criti- 
eisms of common-place imitation, and in an age when 
human intellect has nearly reached its goal of attain- 
ment, the writer who has (in the least degree) the 
power to be original, inevitably possesses the spell to 
be attractive. Were I writing for certain sects, or for a 
certain class in society only, some part of your appre- 
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hensions, sir, might be justified; but I trust I am 
writing for society at large. I do not assert it in the 
egotism of authorship or the vanity of youth, but in 
the confidence of a mind whose principles are drawn 
from Nature; and who, rExLine what it believes to be 
the ¢ruth, bas no hesitation to declare it; but, though 
sir, your private opinions may harmonize with mine, 
you will observe that the interest of the persons who 
publish the work is also to be considered, and in this 
I perfectly agree with you; but it would argue great 
want of knowledge of human nature in general, and of 
literary experience in particular, to suppose that a 
work original in its sentiments, or remotely inimical 
to an established system of opinion, will, by the bold- 
ness of such an effort, be injured in its circulation. On 
the contrary, the fermentations in public opinion, 
which it gives rise to, awakens a public interest, and 
rouses a species of fanaticism in its readers (whether 
for or against the leading tenets of the work,) which 
eventually promotes its sale and circulation, and, con- 
sequently, the interests of its publisher. God forbid, 
however, that I should attempt to procure emolument 
to them, or a transient fame for myself, by any other 
means than by the honest exertion of my little talent, 
contributing its mite to the well being and happiness 
of society; and so invariably true have I ever found 
myself to its moral and religious interests, that though 
I knew it was almost impossible to limit the inference 
of prejudice and bigotry, yet I did not suppose the 
utmost stretch of sectarian zeal could have tortured 
out an immoral or irreligious sentiment from anything 
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I have ever written, until your letter, sir, suggested 
the possibility. If, therefore, any correction is made 
in the conversations between the Diako and his pupils 
(which I submit to with the very greatest reluctance) I 
request it may be with very great delicacy; as there is 
not a word in them which (in a moral point of view) 
I should wish to erase even on my death bed, or 
which I think would be received with the shadow of 
disapprobation by an enlightened, a tolerant, or phi- 
lanthropic reader. 

If I have, in the hurry of composition, asserted that 
the union of social and selfish love constitute the per- 
fection of human Nature, I have written nonsense, 
for the union might exist upon very unequal terms, 
and the s£LFIsH preponderate very much over the 
social. I meant to assert that the subjection of the 
selfish passions to the social or general good of man- 
kind constituted the perfection of human Virtue; 
but of human virtue, I do not believe that any peculiar 
mode of faith is to be considered, as it must be ad- 
mitted that a Brahmin or Mussulman, a Catholic or 
Protestant, may all be perfectly virtuous men, though 
they differ in points of faith, and that a man who pro- 
motes the happiness of his fellow creature is a virtuous 
man, even though he is a Jew, which is but his misfor- 
tune, and it might have been yours sir, or mine, had 
we been born of parents of that persuasion; for, after 
all, we must confess, that our religion is more fre- 
quently our inheritance than our conviction ; though it 
may be both—and certainly, when Mr. Pope asserted, 
that “his faith can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
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right,” he broached a much more heretical tenet than 
I ever wrote, or, indeed, thought, either true or justi- 
fiable. I believe, therefore, if you substitute Vinruz 
for Nature, I believe you will find the passage per- 
fectly innocent. As to the allusion to Mr. Addison, 
you may do with -it as you please; I always thought 
highly of him as a writer for the age he lived in, and 
weakly of him as a man for any age. His ostenta- 
tious speech was false in its tendency, both as to expe- 
rience of human nature and to the humility of religion. 
Multitudes of infidels, or even of cyjminals, have died 
with equal fortitude and calmness. 
Sypxzy Owenson. 


This letter to Lady Stanley shows the natural reac- 
tion, after the life of over-work and social dissipation 
she had been leading for so many months. She was 
always subject to fits of depressed spirits, though she 
carefully kept them to herself. In the present case, 
her relations towards Sir Charles Ormsby had, no 
doubt, a good deal of influence in producing this dis- 
couragement; they had assumed a very uncomfortable 
aspect. , 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley. 


[No date.) 

I have not answered your letter immediately, dear 
lady, first, because you advise me not to be in too 
great a hurry, and next, because I did not find myself 
worthy to answer it; but, nevertheless, it has been a 
precious letter to me, it is full of the heart that I love 
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and the spirit I admire; it raises me in my own esti- 
mation, and I turn to it as my resource against that 
tnternal oppression which at intervals preys on me so 
heavily; it is but too true, dearest friend, I feel that, 
young as I am, I have lived long enough; my exist- 
ence (made up of epochs) has given a high and falee 
tone to my feelings, which calls for that eccitation no 
longer to be obtained. I live in a state of torpor— 
nothing touches me—and I resemble some unfortu- 
nate animal whom experimental philosophy has placed 
in an exhauster, with this difference, that it is still sus- 
ceptible of vital powers, but that I am beyond the 
possibility of renovation. This will all seem romance 
to you, and you will laugh; but were I sitting with 
you over the fire, I could make you understand me, 
though I know it would not be easy to make you feel 
with me; you, who bear about you the animation of 
the greenest youth! My general apathy enters into 
my feeling for Ida. I know she is published, ef voila 
tout! I dined yesterday at my Lord Arran’s, Mrs. 
Mason was of the party, and I was delighted to be 
with persons who hed seen and know something of 
you. Just as I had received your last letter, Lady 
Charlemont came to sit with me, and brought her 
little boy, Viscount Caulfield with her; it was in vain I 
sought for your letter, and it was many days before I 
found it, as my eister’s maid had carried it away with 
some papers. I, however, repeated verbatim to her 
Ladyship, the flattering things yon said of her; so de- 
served by her, and so happily expressed by you. 
Dublin is atribilaire, and though I am asked to what- 
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ever is going on, I scarcely appear anywhere, except 
at les petites parties of the dear Psyche. 
Ss. 0. 


Ida of Athens encountered more criticism than any 
of its predecessors. It had been written under dis- 
tractions, of which it bears the traces. It possesses, 
however, the merit of being very interesting, and ex- 
tremely romantic. The descriptions both of the per- 
sonal charms of the heroine, and the declarations of 
love to which they give rise, are ardent and eloquent, 
and of an intrepidity which, in these days, would be 
highly astonishing. Ida is not only a heroine—a 
houri and a woman of genius—but she is also ‘a 
woman of the strictest principle,” and never goes even 
“a kennin wrang;” indeed, we never recollect to have 
heard or read such logical arguments as Ida sets forth 
on behalf of female rectitude, nor to have seen such a 
signal instance of female virtue and feminine impru- 
dence. Her maxims are her guardian angels, and, 
strange to say, they are strong enough to save her in 
situations of peril. Although she is pleased to dress in 
“a tissue of woven air” for a best gown, it is as effec- 
tual a protection as the tenfold shield of heavy pet- 
ticoats in which Knickerbocker’s Dutch heroines at- 
tired themselves. Ida discourses like a very Corinna 
about Greek art, literature, morals, and politics, in a 
manner eloquent, pedantic, enthusiastic, and absurd. 
The real interest of the book lies in the unexpressed 
but ever-present parallel between the condition of the 
Greeks, their aspirations after liberty, their recollec- 
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tion of old glories, and the condition of Ireland at 
that time. This gives a touch of earnestness and real 
feeling to what would be otherwise high-flown non- 
sense. The story is hampered and overlaid with the 
classical and topographical illustrations, which Miss 
Owenson had got up with so much 

This novel procured for her the thoray honour of a 
review in the Quarterly—a foretaste of what was to 
be her Jot hereafter! The bitter ill-nature of the 
article is more remarkable than its brilliancy or its 
justice; and the ill-nature defeated ita object. It 
would be difficult to find a novel offering fairer mark 
for ridicule than Ida, and the Quarterly, in its heavy 
cannonade, entirely missed it. Lady Morgan was always 
rather ashamed of Zda, and spoke of it as “a bad 
book;” but she wrote out in it many thoughts and 
feelings which were fermenting in her own mind, and 
the novel carried them safely off. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CONDEMNED FELON. 


In the month of February, 1809, the incident of the 
condemned felon occurred. The letters now to be 
published tell their own tale. It is difficult to realise, 
in the present day, the disproportion betwixt crime 
and punishment which then existed, and which, as a 
rule, neither shocked nor startled even humane and 
thinking people. Among Lady Morgan’s papers is 
this memorandum :— 

“A person condemned to death, after sentence was 
passed, wrote to me from his dungeon in the con- 
fidence that I could save him. I received his letter 
on the Saturday—he was to be hanged the Tuesday 
following. I hurriedly addressed, by letter, the Judge, 
the foreman of the jury, and the Lord-Lieutenant. 
I procured a reprieve of a month in the first in- 
stance, and finally saved his life. The man’s name 
was Barnaby Fitzpatrick, and he had been tried and 
condemned to death by Baron Smith. The cerre- 
spondence tells the rest.” 

Ss. 0. 
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Miss Owenson to Baron Smith. 


February 22, 1809. 
Sn, 

An unfortunate man, who was yesterday found 
guilty before you for the embezzlement of a bank 
post-bill out of a letter, was induced to cherish a 
faint hope of salvation from your eloquent and hu- 
mane charge to the jury. To this hope he still 
clings, not from the consciousness of an innocence he 
cannot plead, but from the belief that you, sir, who 
seemed to think one solitary instance of error in the 
life of a human being was scarcely sufficient in the 
eye of morality or of mercy to extinguish that life; 
and that as one whom a transient weakness seduced, 
or # temporary distress impelled—as a father and e 
husband, he might awaken your interest in his un- 
happy destiny, and by benevolently recommending 
him to the mercy of the Lord-Lieutenant, restore him 
to a life of future honesty and exertion—to a young 
and helpless family who depend solely upon his exer- 
tions for subsistence and support. 

For myself, sir, I am at a loss almost to account, 
still more to excuse, the liberty I take in thus pre- 
suming to address you; but your character has been 
long known to me. 

Sypyey Owxnson. 
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Miss Owenson to Sir Charles M. Ormaby. 


A circumstance of life and death induces me to 
write to you. An unfortunate man—a husband and 
a father—was found guilty, two days back, of embez- 
zling a bank note out of a letter. There were many 
extenuating circumstances in his favour; his judge 
felt them, and recommended him to the mercy of the 
jury; but in vain. The wretched man sent to me 
(why I know not) to request I would use my interest 
with Baron Smith, who spoke so eloquently in his 
favour—this was late yesterday. I sent instantly to 
him; but he had gone to the country. I wrote a 
petitionary letter which he did not get till this morn- 
ing in Court; I have yet received no answer. I have 
been all day driving about to try my interest; but all 
my legal friends were engaged on business. Pray let 
me know, by a line, any time to-morrow before two 
o'clock, to whom I ought to apply, or what can be 
done? If Smith recommends him to the Duke’s 
mercy, or if I get a memorial presented to the Duch- 
ess, will it be of avail? The interest I take in a 
wretch who thus throws himself on me is beyond all 
expression. 

Pray forgive this liberty, this trouble; it is my 
dernier ressort. JY should not like to commit myself 
unavailingly by getting a memorial presented to their 
Graces. You, perhaps, know to what purpose I should 
do it. I fear you cannot read this; I write it in a 
carriage at Lord Arran’s door. 8. 0. 
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Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 


Commission CovRT, 
February 24th, 1809. 
Mapa, 

I am just favoured with your letter of the 22nd. 
Your benevolent interference on behalf of the unhappy 
man whom it regards, required no apology; and as I 
concur in the sentiments and opinions which you ex- 
press, it is with deep and unfeigned concern I com- 
municate my apprehensions that I shall not be able to 
second your humane wishes in the degree in which it 
would be my inclination to co-operate with them. I 
fear that under the circumstances of this case, a re- 
commendation, coming from the judge, of this poor 
man to mercy, might neither be considered as justifi- 
able, nor produce the desired effect. 

I agree entirely with you, madam, in thinking that 
the principles of moral justice would not be infringed 
by an occasional extension of mercy, under special 
circumstances, to the case of offences, which, like the 
present, are not of great enormity in the criminal scale. 
But taking into consideration the pernicious conse- 
quence, in the present state of society, of such trans- 
gressions, not only the Legislature has annexed to 
them the punishment of death, but Government, I am 
afraid, is accustomed upon these occasions, to act with 
8 severity bordering upon rigour. 

I, however, have to add, that any co-operation with 
your compassionate wishes, compatible with a due re- 
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gard to the (sometimes painful) duties of my situa- 
tion, which you can suggest, you also may command. 
In the mean time, your good sense and your humanity 
will demonstrate to you the necessity for discouraging 
those expectations of mercy, which are but too likely 
to be disappointed; and, in short, for preparing this 
poor man and his friends for the worst. 

Applications to Government in his behalf might, 
perhaps, especially in the first instance, come from 
another quarter; at once more correctly and more effi- 
caciously than from me. For the making of such ap- 
plications I will give you a reasonable time; and, as T 
have already mentioned, shall be happy to receive 
from you the suggestion of any step which, consistently 
with my duties, I can take towards saving the life of 
this unhappy young man. 

With many thanks for the obliging terms in which 
you have been pleased to express yourself with respect 
to ma 

ss T have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient 
and very humble servant, 
Wax C. Surrs. 

Miss Owenson wrote again, begging an interim 

with the judge. To this letter Baron Smith replied :— 
Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 


D Mapam, February 27th, 1809. 
I am just favoured with your letter, and assure you 
that the compassionate anxiety which you feel, and 
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the consequent exertions which you make, and which 
I think are highly honourable to you, I am very far 
from considering as importunate. 

T cannot see the slightest objection (quite the con- 
trary) in point either of prudence or propriety to the 
step which you suggest. I will do everything in my 
power towards having the honour of paying you my 
respects between one and two o'clock to-morrow. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Madam, 
Your obliged and humble servant, 
Wiis Sscrs. 


The first. consequence of this intercession was a 
respite of execution fora month. Baron Smith com- 
municated this result to Miss Owenson. 


Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 
February 28th, 1809. 


In order to afford time for any interference which 
may take place on behalf of the unfortunate person in 
whose fate you take an interest, and, on the other 
hand, to avoid exciting hopes which it might be 
cruelty to encourage, I have appointed Saturday, the 
25th of March, for the execution. J think it right to 
apprize you of this fact without delay, and 

Have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your most obedient and very humble servant, 


Wuaiam Surrn. 
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She also wrote an eloquent appeal to the Duchess 
of the Lord Lieutenant. This appeal she entrusted 
to Sir Charles Ormsby, whose friendship for her had 
survived their old and unforgotten flirtation. There 
is an air of coquetry in the letter which enclosed the 
note addressed to’ her Grace. 


Miss Owenson to Sir Charles M. Ormsby. 


I enclose you the letter for her Grace. St. Augus- 
tine be your speed (who was the patron of all pretty 
women, and of course your titular saint as well as 
mine). 

I should wish that if you did not dine at the Park 
to-morrow, or the day after, you would enclose my 
letter directly to the Duchess, as I wish her to have it 
whilst she reigns lady paramount, and before the 
Duchess of Richmond comes over. This is the season 
for urging requests—so let us make hay, &c., &c. 
Seriously and without sentiment, my dear friend, rally 
your deceased feelings in my favour. I depend on you 
for once—forget yourself and remember me. 

Ss. 0. 


Lady Morgan, who kept copies of all the corre- 
spondence about Barnaby Fitzpatrick, must have read 
this note in afterlife; perhaps have felt that, as manners 
had changed since 1809, it was open to misconstruction, 
She has carefully endorsed it: “This application was 
relative to a poor man condemned to death.” The 
next letters are from the judge, and show that her 
humane design succeeded. 
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Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 


March 3rd, 1809. 
Dear Miss Owenson, 

I return you many thanks for your Athenian air, 
and the bon voyage by which it is accompanied. I 
this day received and answered a letter from Sir 
Charles Saxton, and sincerely wish that what my duty 
permitted me to say, may tend to the accomplishment 
of your humane wishes. I have not yet received any 
memorial from the jury. If, and when I do—it shall 
be transmitted without delay. 

I shall proceed upon my journey at an early hour 
to-morrow. But the memorial can be sent after me; 
and if it form a bulky packet, Mr. Taylor will give an 
official frank. 

With best wishes for the speedy and complete re- 
establishment of your father, 

T remain, dear Madam, 
Your obliged and humble servant, 
Wu ©. Smrra, 


* PS.—Since writing my acknowledgments of Miss 

Owenson’s note, I am favoured with her second, en- 

closed along with the memorial. This latter shall be 

forwarded to Government at an early hour to-morrow. 
Friday evening. 
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Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 


Dury, 
Mapaw, March 24th, 1809. 


T had at Lifford the honour of receiving your letter 
relative to the case of Barnaby Fitzpatrick. 

Upon a reference to me, by his Grace the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, I had, before my leaving Dublin, delivered my 
opinion that the ends of justice and mercy would be 
reconciled by extending a pardon to this convict, on 
the terms of transportation. 

As I apprehend it to be usual, when Government 
calls for the opinion of a judge, to abide by his recom- 
mendation, perhaps some hopes may be founded on 
the usage in this respect. But whatever hopes you, 
madam, may indulge, I must strongly dissuade you" 
from encouraging the unfortunate man in whose fate 
you take an interest, from entertaining any; both 
because the prerogative of mercy is not in my hands, 
and that from the Government (whose wisdom and 
clemency are to decide upon this case,) I have not 
been favoured with any communication of their inten- 
tions; and, consequently, am ignorant whether they 
mean to neglect or attend to my recommendation. I 
have further to apprize you, that the day after to- 
soorrow is appointed for the execution. 

I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient 
and very humble servant, 
Wuisam C. Ssrrs. 
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Baron Smith to Miss Owenson. 
Newtown Fany, 
April Tth, 1809. 
Dear Mapam, 


Tam this moment favoured with your very obliging 
letter of the 5th; and have sincere pleasure in felici- 
tating you on the success of your interference on be- 
half of poor Fitzpatrick. To me he is not under the 
slightest obligation. I have done no more than, my 
duties as a judge permitting, my duties as a man re- 
quired. 

To the clemency of Government, indeed, I feel that 
he is much indebted; and it must afford you great sa- 
tisfaction to reflect—that your compassionate exertions 

‘have essentially contributed to procure for him the 
mercy which he has obtained. 

With every respect for the humane feelings which 
led to those exertions, 

T have the honour to be, 
Dear Madam, 
Your sincere and obliged humble servant, 
Wamu C. Sore. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
1909—-FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN. 


Tus girl’s letter from Miss Stanley is amusing for its 
details of fashions long since changed. 
Miss Stanley to Miss Owenson. 


23, New Norroix STRex7, 
March 20th, 1809. 


With the greatest pleasure and ease have I executed 
your little commission, and only hope it will meet with 
your approbation. I should have been something hap- 
pier had you given me a hint of about what breadth 
you would have liked it, but what I have sent is be- 
tween broad and narrow; and should you like more of 
that kind, or any other, pray send me 2 line, and I can 
procure it with the greatest ease. You particularly 
mentioned mitred lace, but I think the present fashion 
rather runs on the scolloped edge. 

- I shall be very glad of a few lines from you, an- 
nouncing the arrival and your opinion of the lace, but 
let the money remain in your possession till a better 
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opportunity. 1 had almost forgot to tell you the price. 
I, myself, did not think it dear; it was nine shillings a 
yard. And now, as I am writing from London, you 
will perhaps expect some account of the fashions; I am 
afraid I can give you but a very imperfect account, for 
I go out but very little, and have not been at any 
smart parties; but the greatest novelty is gold lace, 
which in a morning appears on hats and pelisses, and 
in the evening on the head and on gowns; and you 
may wear a broad gold girdle and clasp with any gown 
you like. They now wear the girdles rather broad, 
and it is by no means necessary they should be a piece 
of the gown, as formerly. Very few white muslins 
are to be seen; either velvet, cloth, gauze, crape or 
coloured muslins. Waists are making a bold attempt 
to get long, but I do think a very long waist gets 
stared at. Young ladies are certainly very economical 
in the quantity of materials they put in a gown, for I 
saw a few the other night who looked as if they were 
sewed up in bags. Spanish hats, turned up in front, 
with feathers, are a good deal worn; but the account I 
now give you is but the winter one, and in about a 
month the spring fashions may have more novelty; 
but I dare say I have told you of nothing but what you 
already know, for fashions must pass with great rapidity 
from London to Dublin. I imagine you at present in 
the height of gaiety. London is said to be very dull 
at present. I go out so very little that I know not 
what is going on. Alas! one pleasure is greatly 
curtailed: only think of the two great theatres burnt 
to the ground within five months. I have not yet 
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been to the opera, but I hear the singing is very bad, 
but the dancing tolerable. I think our stay in London 
will not be much longer. 

Good bye, then, dear Miss Owenson, and believe me 
to remain ever, 

Yours sincerely, &., 
Emma Srantey. 
I have just heard that the Duke of York has re- 


signed. 


Few letters are better worth reading than Lady 
Charleville’s, and her criticism on Jda is in curious 
contrast to what such a novel would suggest in these 
days. Although “social evils” and “pretty horse- 
breakers” are discussed with composure, as familiar 
themes, so much rhetorical female virtue in such 
hazardous situations as abound in this Greek novel, 
would drive the whole class of readers from their 
Propriety. 


The Countess of Charleville to Miss Owenson. 


41, Grosvenor SrRErr, 
May 1st, 1809. 

Dear Mapam, . 
I hasten to do away any painful impression you 
could feel at my silence. I never received any letter 
from you since I left Weymouth, which I answered 
from Shrewsbury. Your politeness and kind inquiries 
for my health, after my having the pleasure of being 
known to you in London, were quite flattering, nor 
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could I imagime, so well employed as your pen may 
always be, that it was to be trifled with often in casual 
correspondence. The expression of solicitude for me 
now, I beg to offer you ten thousand thanks for; and 
though I have nothing comfortable to say of my mi- 
serable confirmed state of suffering, yet it is certainly 
a sort of alleviation to think I have obtained sympathy 
more than common, from so amiable a mind as yours. 

I read Ida before it was all issued from the press, a 
volume being sent me as soon as sewed: and I read 
it with the same conviction of the existence of excel- 
lent talent, great descriptive powers; and in this work 
I find particular ingenuity, in the novel attempt to in- 
terest us for a woman who loved #0; and for each 
of the lovers, the episode was happily contrived in this 
plan and executed with great taste and spirit. 

I could have wished the situations had been less 
critical in point of delicacy, as the English gentleman 
has incurred great blame from all sides for having suf- 
fered her to escape; and the poor Turk too. The 
politics of Athens are ingenious; but, alas! our poor 
Emmet hanging «0 recently in our streets, does not 
suffer us to enjoy our miseries in any fiction for some 
years to come. 

I have not read the Monthly Review, where it is cri- 
ticised. I choose to be pleased with what you write 
now; though I do heartily reprobate your putting off 
the period ef polishing and purifying your language 
for pique to those censors, who, after all, may be the 
best of friends, if they point out a path so attainable to 
fame. Assuredly to those whom God has given fancy, 
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and a touch of the ethereal spark, it is doubly a duty 
to write pure language, under the penalty of else ren- 
dering the very best gift of heaven valueless. Where 
little is to be done, it is excusable to neglect that; 
and assuredly you promised me that Ida should be 
more correct than your former publications, even, as 
you imagined, at the expense of fancy . . 

Now we found as much imagination as ever, end ‘not 
more of the square and compass than hitherto. 

Now I hope I have fulfilled your notions of good- 
will by this essay on the fair Greek, and at all events 
effaced every idea you could have conjured up to scare 
away the recollections of politeness and sympathy for 
my sad state which you have often so prettily and 
kindly expressed. 

C. M. Cuarreviiie. 


This amusing letter of criticism and compliment, 
very Irish and jolly, from Sir Jonah Barrington, whose 
Memoirs, when subsequently published, made such a 
noise, reached Miss Owenson at the Marquis of Aber- 
corn’s. 


Sir J. Barrington to Miss Owenson. 


Friday, 5th July. 
My Dra Miss Owenson, , “ 

I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
not because it is friendly, nor yet because it is flatter- 
ing, but simply because it was yours. Fate, alas! my 
grand climacteric is in view—-my years are beginning 
to outnumber’ my enjoyments, and abominable fifty tells 
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me I must now present to Glorvina and to Ids that 
incense which in my early days would have burned at 
the shrine of their mistress; I therefore cannot afford 
to lose a single pleasure, and your letter was a sub- 
stantial one. 

When your note arrived I was merged in politics— 
my circulation was moving historically slow—the head 
was in full operation—the heart a-slumbering—of 
course my state was drooping, and the theory of pa- 
triotism was sinking under the pressure of application. 
You changed the scene. Refreshing ideas crowded on 
my fancy, and gave birth to some of the best sentences 
T ever wrote in my life. 

What an advantage you writers of fiction have. If 
Homer and Virgil had been confined to fact they 
would have been wretched poets. Milton triumphs 
over Hume because he treats of impossibilities; and 
Ovid eclipses Sir Richard Musgrave because he is 
somewhat more incredible. Fiction is liberty—fact, 
incarceration. Our correspondence is unequal—you 
write to a slave, I to a free woman; and I plainly see 
I must either curb my volatility or give up my repu- 
tation, In truth, I hate bagatelle—I wish it was high- 
treason. It has been my bane all my life, and you see 
I am trying to get rid of it. Be assured that in these 
days a good steady impostor, who cuts out his risible 
muscles, and ties his tongue fast to his eye-teeth, is the 
only person sure of succeeding, or, indeed, counte- 
vanced in rational circles; and as I have undergone 
neither of these operations I intend to die in obscurity. 

But come, I had better stop this sort of farago in 
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time, or Heaven only can tell where it might end. I 
have heard of a tragic poet who went on very well 
until he wound himself up to the enthusiasm of com- 
position, and gave a loose rein to the flames of sublimity ; 
but having at length written: 


“ When gods meet gods and jostle in the dark,” 


the idea expelled his reason, and he went stark mad. 
Of all your characters I love Glorvina most. I hate 
to doubt of her existence—like a she Prometheus (as 
you are), I believe you stole a spark from Heaven to 
give animation to your idol. I say all this because I 
think the society in which one writes has a great in- 
fluence over their characters. You wrote the Novice 
in retirement—you wrote Glorvina in your closet—but 
you wrote Jda in Dublin; and depend upon it, if you 
are writing now, you will have your scenes and cha- 
racter in high life—Lady B—— to the Duke of Q—.,, 
and Lady Betty F—— to the Countess of Z——. I 
really think luxury is an enemy to the refinement of 
ideas. I cannot conceive why the brain should not get 
fat and unwieldy as well as any other part of the 
human frame. Some of our best poets have written 
in paroxysms ofhunger. I really believe even Addison 
would have had more point if he had less victuals. I 
dined a few days ago with the Secretary, and never 
could write a word since, save as before mentioned: 
and in the midst of magnificence and splendour, where 
you now are, if you do not restrict yourself to a sheep's 
trotter and spruce beer you will lose your simplicity, 
and your pen will betray your luxury. I hope ina 
VoL. I. BB 
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few days to get the better of the Secretary’s dinner, 
and resume my labours for your amusement and that 
of Lord Blaney, to whom I beg my best regards. 

Upon reading over this letter it is easy to perteive 
my head is not perfectly settled. Have you any recipe 
to cure a wandering fancy? If you have, do let me 
have it, and you will, if possible, increase the esteem 
with which I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
JowaH BARRINGTON. 


One of her friends at this time, whose notice she 
considered a distinction, was Richard Kirwan, of Cregg 
Castle, in the county of Galway, one of the most an- 
cient and respectable families of Connaught, a province 
where few families condescended to date from a more 
modern epoch than the flood. 

The Kirwans are the only aboriginal family who 
were admitted into the thirteen tribes of Galway. 
“ As proud as a Kirwan,” is a Galway proverb. 

Richard Kirwan was a distinguished chemist; and 
there is an account of him in the Book of the Boudoir. 

Mr. Kirwan induced Miss Owenson to write a His- 
tory of Fictitious Literature, which was published many 
years after ea a magazine contribution. Miss Owen- 
son gathered her materials diligently; but they always 
retained their alluvial character; they were brought 
together by the reading of the moment, and likely to 
be carried away by the next current that set in. 
Nothing she read ever seemed to become assimilated 


by the action of her own mind—everything retained 
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its form as imported from books. Her mind was too 
active and incessantly in action; she lived too much 
on the surface, and amid the turmoil of passing events, 
to leave her time or inclination for meditation. She 
allowed neither facts nor sentiments to sink deeply. 
Whatever information she obtained (and she was al- 
ways reading and picking up facts and opinions) was 
reproduced immediately, either to illustrate the subject 
upon which she might be writing, or to decorate her 
conversation as a quotation or allusion, A vivid ima- 
gination, and a lively fancy threw off bright, glancing 
lights, and made her allusions to facts in history or 
philosophy, as brilliant as pebbles under a flowing 
brook in the sunshine; but they did not indicate any 
deep vein of quiet thought. She had vivid instincts 
and a quick insight into things; but she hated to dwell 
upon any subject. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


DE. MORGAN AND DR. JENNER. 


As yet, Miss Owenson hed not met the man who was 
to win her from the vanities of her own fancy. At this 
date of 1809, Thomas Charles Morgan, doctor of me- 
dicine, was mourning over a dead wife, tenderly nursing 
a little girl, the child of his lost love, helping Dr. 
Jenner to make people believe in vaccination, strug- 
gling into London practice, and proceding to his degree 
of doctor in medicine. Morgan had been born in 
London, in 1788, being the son of John Morgan, of 
that city, and his early life had been spent in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield. He was several years 
younger than Miss Owenson; in later life Lady Morgan 
confessed to having two years of disadvantage over Sir 
Charles: but the unromantic truth may be set down 
without exaggeration at five or six. From the Charter 
House, he was sent to Cambridge, where, in 1801, he 
graduated at St. Peter’s, and, in 1804, took his degree 
of M.B.; thence he removed to London, set up in his 
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profession, became a member of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and entered heart and soul into the contro- 
versies about cow-pox and small-pox. Handsome, 
witty, prosperous, with a private income of about 
£300 a-year, and the prospect of a great name in his 
profession; he was not long left to the miseries of a 
bachelor’s life. Miss Hammond, daughter of Anthony 
Hammond, of Queen’s Square, then a fashionable part 
of town, the residence of judges, privy councillors, 
and bankers, became his wife, but died in about a year, 
in giving birth to her child. Little Nannie was left 
the Doctor's chief playmate; while his serious study 
was bestowed on his profession, little dreaming of the 
brilliant distraction then preparing for him in Dublin. 

Jenner’s letters to him are well worth reading; and 
there will be no need for any apology in introducing 
some of them, episodically, at this early stage. They 
show the difference between the condition of a hero, 
after he has been accepted by posterity, placed in his 
niche, and his reputation rounded into “one entire 
and perfect chrysolite,” in which nobody sees any 
flaw, and the same man when he was alive—his views 
misunderstood, he himself painfully struggling against 
ignorance and calumny, and his heart nearly broken 
by petty vexations and hindrances. Jenner is now 
an acknowledged benefactor to the human race, he has 
a statue in London; but it was-scant reverence that 
“hedged him,” and small justice he obtained in the 
days of his life. Dr. Morgan was the friend and 
supporter of Jenner in the time of contradiction, and 
it is pleasant in the correspondence which passed be- 
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tween them to remark the tone of cordial respect in 
which Jenner addresses him. 


Dr. Jenner to Dr. Morgan. 


Bergecey, 


December 20, 1808. 
My par Docror, 

There is nothing enlivens a cottage fire-side, remote 
from the capital, so much as a newspaper. The Pilot 
of last night was particularly cheering, as it told me 
you had finished your academic labours and received 
your honours. Allow me to congratulate you, and to 
assure you how happy I shall ever be in hearing of 
anything that adds to your fame, your fortune, or 
to your general comforts. 

The horrid fever my eldest son has undergone, has 
left him quite a wreck; but I don’t despair of seeing 
him restored. I should be quite at ease on the sub- 
ject, if a little cough did not still hang upon him, and 
too quick a pulse. 

The Regius Professor of Physic in the University of 
Cambridge, corresponding with the contemptible edi- 
tors of that miserable catch-penny Journal, the Medi- 
cal Observer!!! What phenomenon, I wonder, will 
vaccination next present to us? Atrocious and ab- 
surd as this man’s conduct has been, there will be a 
difficulty in punishing him, as he seems insensible to 
everything but his own conceit. However, he is in 
able hands, and my excellent friend Thackeray (to 
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whom I beg you to remember me most kindly) I 
know will not spare him. 

Sir Isaac has certainly out-blockheaded all his pre- 
decessors. Pray tell me what is going forward. Alas! 
poor thing! He has been too daring, and I tremble 
for his fate. The scourge is out, and I don’t see 
that he erased a single line that was pointed out to 
him as dangerous. This venomous sting will produce 
a most troublesome reaction, and injure the cause it 
‘was meant to support. You know the pains I took 
to suppress it; but all would not do. 

I have not heard anything of the new Vaccine In- 
stitution since my arrival here, except a word or two 
from Lord Egremont, who says the Ministry are so 
incessantly occupied with the affairs of Spairi, that 
moatters of a minor consideration cannot at present 
be attended to. I shall thank my friend in Russell 
Square, for the communications which, through you, 
he was good enough to make to me, but am of opinion 
that the proper time to object will be when anything 
objectionable rises up. Whatever is going forward 
either in the College or out of it, is at present care- 
fully concealed from me. The proposition hinted at 
by Dr. S——, respecting an equal number from both 
Colleges to form the Board, I mentioned to Sir Lucas 
as the certain means of keeping off those jealousies 
which otherwise I thought would show themselves. 

It affords me great pleasure to assure you that your 
pamphlet is much liked by all who have read it in 
this part of the world, and by no one more than by 
myself. A few trifling alterations will be necessary 
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for the net edition. I think you may be more copious 
in your extracts from some of those letters of which 
Murray availed himself. By the bye, it might not be 
amiss, perhaps, if, by way of firing a shot at the head 
of your knight, the extract from Sacco’s letter (see 
Murray’s Appendix) and that from Dr. Keir, at Bom- 
bay, were to appear in the Cambridge newspaper. 

With the best wishes of myself and family, believe 
me, dear Doctor, 

Most faithfully yours, 
Epw. JENNER. 


Mr. Jenner to Charles Morgan. 


Burxztey, 
March 1st, 1809. 
My pear Sm, 

I ought to make a thousand apologies to you for 
suffering your last obliging letter to remain so long 
unanswered. Did my friends whom J serve in this 
manner but know the worrying kind of life I lead, 
they would soon seal my pardon. However, I feel 
myself now more at ease than for some time past, 
having crept from under the thick, heavy Board, which 
so unexpectedly fell upon me and crushed me s0 
sorely. To speak more plainly, I have informed the 
gentlemen in Leicester Square, that I cannot accept of 
the office to which they nominated me. Should the 
business come before the public, as 1 suppose it will, I 
am not afraid of an honourable acquittal. Never was 
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anything so clumsily managed. If Sir Isaac himself, 
instead of Sir Lucas, had taken the lead, it could not 
have been worse, as I shall convince you when we 
come to talk the matter over. By the way, what is 
become of this right valiant knight? Thackeray, I 
hope, has not done exchanging lances with him, unless 
he is ashamed of the contest. I was glad to see your 
pamphlet advertised on the yellow cover. Give it as 
much publicity as you please, and remember, you are 
to draw on me for all costs. Does it go off, or sleep 
with the pages of Moseley? Opposition to vaccination 
seems dead—at least in this part of the world we hear 
nothing of it. Through a vast district around me, I 
don’t know a man who now ever unsheaths that most 
venomous of all weapons—the variolus lancet; and 
the amall-pox, if it now and then seizes upon some de- 
Juded infidel, soon dies away for want of more prey. 

I have not written to my friend Dr. Saunders a 
long time, but if you see him, assure him he shall 
hear soon from me. If he considers the business be- 
tween me and the Board, and looks steadfastly on 
all its bearings, I am confident he will not condemn 
my conduct. If it should be thought of consequence 
enough for an inquiry, I shall meet it with pleasure; 
but, though I say “with pleasure,” I had much rather 
they would let me alone, and suffer me to smoke my 
cigar in peace and quietness in my cottage. 

My boys are better. How is your little cherub? 

Adieu, my dear Sir, 
Most truly yours, 
Enw. Jenner. 
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Mr. Jenner to Charles Morgan. 


BERke.ey, 
11th July, 1809. 
My prar Sr, 

You have some heavy accusations I know to bring 
aguinst me on the subject of my long silence. I have 
no other excuse to offer you than that of pecuniary 
bankrupts, who have so many debts, that they dis- 
charge none. However deficient I may have been in 
writing, I have not been so in thinking of you and 
your kind attentions. If you have seen your neigh- 
pour Blair lately, he must have told you so. 

You supposed me at Cheltenham when you wrote 
last. Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to quit 
this place, and have been detained by a sad business, 
the still existing illness of my eldest son, the young 
man who was so ill when J was in town. His appear- 
ance for some time past, flattered me with a hope that 
he was convalescent, but to my great affliction he was 
seized on Saturday last with hemorrhage from the 
lungs, which returned yesterday and to-day exactly at 
the same hour, and almost at the same minute—seven 
in the morning. This is a melancholy prospect for 
me, and I scarcely know how to bear it. The decrees 
of Heaven, however harsh they may seem, must be 
correct, and the grand lesson we have to learn is 
humility. 

I wrote two long argumentative letters to Dr. 
Saunders soon after I received your hint, on the sub- 
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ject of the new institution; but from that time he has 
dropped his correspondence with me. When next 
you fall in with the doctor, pray sound him on this 
subject. Have you seen the last number of that in- 
famous publication, the Medical Observer? There is 
the most impudent letter in it from the editor to me 
that ever was penned. I think our friend Harry 
would at once pronounce it grossly libellous. The thing 
I am abused for, the effects of an epidemic small-pox at 
Cheltenham, is as triumphant as any that has occurred 
in the annals of vaccination. A child that had irre- 
gular pustules, and was on that account ordered by 
me to be re-vaccinated, which order was never obeyed, 
caught the small-pox. This is the whole of the mat- 
ter, and on this foundation Moseley, Birch and Co., 
have heaped up a mountain of scurrility. Between 
3,000 and 4,000 persons have been vaccinated there 
and in the circumjacent villages, who remained in the 
midst of the epidemic untouched. This trifling cir- 
cumstance, these worthy gentlemen did not think 
it worth their while to mention. Adieu, my dear Sir, 
T hope you are very well and very happy. 
Most truly yours, 
E. JEnver. 


Mr. Jenner to Charles Morgan. 


BrRxE.LEY, 


9th October, 1809. 
My pxar Sr, 


‘You may easily guess what a state of mind I am in, 
by my neglecting my friends. This I was not wont 
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todo. I am grown as moping as the owl, and all the 
day long sit brooding over melancholy. My poor boy 
still exista, but is wasting inch by inch. The ray of 
hope is denied only to a medical man when he sees 
his child dying of pulmonary consumption; all other 
mortals enjoy its flattering light. You say nothing 
of your little girl in your letter from Ramsgate. I 
hope she is well and will prove-a lasting comfort to 
you. 
If Dr. Saunders is displeased, his displeasure can 
have no other grounds than caprice. I never did 
anything in my life that should have called it up. I 
wrote twice to him in the spring, and since that time 
he bas not written tome. Why, I am utterly at a 
loss to know. In one of these letters 1 went fully 
into an explanation of my conduct with regard to the 
National Vaccination establishment. Depend upon it 
neither Mr. B. nor Sir Lucas will ever make it the 
subject of public inquiry. They know better. I have 
always treated the College with due respect. They 
made an admirable report to Parliament of vaccina- 
tion; but in doing this they showed me no favour. 
It was founded on the general evidence sent in from 
every part of the empire. I love to feel sensible of 
an obligation, where it is due, and to show my grati- 
tude. If the College had published the evidence, 
which they promised to do, then I should have been 
greatly obliged to them. Why this was not done, I 
never could learn, but shall ever lament that such va- 
luable facts should lie mouldering on their shelves, as 
they must from their weight have lain too heavy on 
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the tongue of clamour for it ever to have moved again. 
I wish you had been there, and that I had first made 
my acquaintance with you. Our strenuous friend in 
Warwick Lane would have effected everything by 
filling up this lamentable chasm. I enjoyed your dia- 
logue. Poor Sir Isaac! Your pamphlet is highly 
spoken of, wherever it is read. After this spice of 
your talents in lashing the anti-vaccinists, I hope you 
don’t mean to lay down the rod. Moseley, as far as I 
have seen has not taken the least notice of it. A 
proof of his tremors; for he has not been sparing of 
his other opponents. And now my good friend let 
me request you, without delay, to let me know the 
expenses of printing, advertisements, &., &. I 
don’t exactly know where this may find you, but 
shall get a cover for Ramsgate. If you are not there 
it will pursue you. Dr. Saunders’s throwing me off, 
T assure you, vexes me; but I have the consolation of 
Imowing that it was unmerited. Remember me 
kindly to our friend Harry. He will soon climb the 
hill, I think. He may be assured of not reaching the 
top a day sooner than I wish him. Will you have the 
goodness when in town to order Harward to send the 
Annual Medical Register with my next parcel of books? 
I have not seen it, but shall, of course, turn to the 
article “ Cow-pox” with peculiar pleasure. Do you 
recollect my exhibiting some curious pebbles which I 
had collected during my stay in town, to some friends 
of yours in your apartment? By some mishap they 
were left behind me. They were good specimens of 
wood and bone converted into silex. I don't think 
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there is a corpuscle of the globe we inhabit that has 
not breathed in the form of an animal or a vegetable. 
Adieu! 
Believe me, with best wishes, 
Most truly yours, 
re Epwo. JENNER. 

‘We must leave the two doctors to their controversies 
and incriminations. The story of the introduction of 
veccination into this country is one of deep interest, 
and especially to female readers; but that story is not 
the property of Lady Morgan’s biographer. We shall 
not see Mr, Morgan again for a year or more. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


Miss Owxwson’s visit to Lady Abercorn has been 
mentioned. It was in her hospitable house that Miss 
Owenson received the riotous letter from Barrington. 
Lady Charleville refers to this visit, congratulating 
her young friend on “acquiring” the favour of Lord 
and Lady Abercorn’s protection. Lady Charleville’s 
good sense and strong affection for Miss Owenson, 
and her total freedom from the jealousy that old 
friends too often feel privileged to indulge, is very 
pleasant. 


The Countess of Charleville to Miss Owenson. 


CHARLEVILLE Forest, 
December 12th, 1809, 
Dear Miss OwEnsox, 
I am extremely sensible of the politeness of your 
inquiry for my health, which remains nearly stationary, 
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or if any ways changed, certainly not for the better. 
It is such as to preclude any idea of town amusements 
mixing with my echeme of enjoyment; but, indeed, at 
all times I greatly prefer Charleville Forest to residence 
in any city. 

I congratulate you very sincerely on your acquiring 
the favour of Lord and Lady Abercorn’s protection. 
It is not always that both parties accord to approve of 
the same person's character and abilities, or indeed, to 
make due allowances for them. As I believe the 
noble lord to be, like many others, omnipotent in his 
own family, I am to suppose ue acknowledges the 
existence of those charming talents, which certainly 
must be improved by the intercourse of highly edu- 
cated people; and once more I congratulate you on 
the enjoyment you must find in such society. 

Tam glad you write for every reason of emolument 
and amusement; and I do hope your next publication 
may have as beautiful fancies interspersed, and give 
less room to the gentlemen to criticise Englishmen’s 
sang froid than the last has done!!! ! 

T believe you will find Lady Costre settled in Lon- 
don, and very happy to do you service in her way. 

T am grieved to find Mrs. Henry Tighe is very ill; 
I know how good she has been to you; and I think 
her taste ehould bias every creature who has a heart to 
feel for her, or soul to acknowledge her, as the first 
geniusofherday. . . . - 

Tam, Dear 
Your very faithful servant, 
Carn. Mania CHARLEVILLE. 
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Str Jonah Barrington to Miss Owenson. 
Meenion Square, Thursday. 
Dear Miss Owxnson, 

I hasten to acknowledge what I value—a note from 
you. But why remind me of my advancing years by 
supposing me capable of forgetting a promise to Miss 
Owenson, which, at the period of my second climacteric, 
would have been a suspicion of my honour and an insult 
to my gallantry. Think you, that because I approach 
my yedr of jubilee,—because the freezing hand of Time 
has checked the rapid course of my circulation, and seized 
in his cold grasp a heart whose ardour would once have 
bid defiance to his icicles,—that, therefore, my memory 
and truth must have taken flight with my passions and 
left your unfortunate correspondent a mere caput mor- 
tuum—if you think so, you err, for my vanity has sur- 
vived and could not be more highly gratified than by 
your acceptance of my labours. 

The book, such as it is, is the true and unadulterated 
offspring of Irish feelings, and as such too congenial to 
your own, not to excite your attention and demand your 
indulgence. Our works differ, however, in a point the 
widest in the world—yours much the most difficult—all 
the talent of inventive genius must be cultivated by you 
—anything in the nature of invention-would destroy my 
reputation. You must invent incident, I need only tell 
it; you must combine events. My events are already 
combined, and I have only torecite them. You must 
describe passions which younever felt; I felt all the pas- 
sion I have to describe. You write to please; I write 

vou. I. eo 
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to reprobate; and in that slone you will find the less 
difficulty. 

However, my vanity is not like other people's, for 
it is perfectly candid, and desires me to tell you that 
T think you will like the book—at least, I like it myself, 
and that is all that can be expected by any author. 

The second part will rise from the dead, I trust, in 
January next; and a most flattering letter received 
from the Prince of Wales, at once feeds my ambition 
and promotes my courage—so on I go—and heaven 
send me a good deliverance; there will be ten parts, 
one hundred portraits, thirty vignettes, all comprised 
in two volumes—eleven engravings, very superior, to 
those you see, will honour the next number; but I do 
not think anything can much exceed Bush and Cur- 
ran in the last, except Durginan and Napper Tandy 
in the next part. You see, gentlemen must keep bad 
company on those occasions. 

You greatly mistake if you suppose the ravenous 
appetite you mention can be at all sated by my mor- 
sel—it will only be a mere lunch; I hope, however, it 
may increase your appetite, and give you relish for 
the second course which I am cooking for your table. 

I wish you a happy Christmas, as I entertain no 
doubt you will have a merry one; and if the good 
wishes of Lady B—— &c., can add to your pleasures, 
be sure you possess them. 

Iam, with real sincerity, 
Your affectionate brother author, 

Vive Irlandois. Jonas Bareinaron. 
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The following letter is from ‘+a sound divine,” and 
a dignitary of the Church, who was one of what her 
sister used to call “Sydney’s Army of Martyrs;” 
at that period a tolerably numerous train! It would 
be curious to speculate on the effect it might have 
produced on the orthodoxy of this ardent admirer, had 
his prayer been granted and Sydney Owenson had be- 
come an Archdeacon’s wife instead of Lady Morgan! 


Archdeacon King, to Miss Owenson. 


Dear Miss Owenson, 1810, 
Enclosed is the elegant trifle* you were desirous to 
obtain. I have lost no time in executing the little 
commission with which you have honoured me. Oh 
that I were destined to contribute to your felicity in 
the serious and important circumstance which was the 
subject of this evening’s conversation !—to contribute 
to your felicity and to complete my happiness. But 
the unfortunate Rector of Mourne Abbey cherishes 
the hope, that if he cannot be blest with the hand, 
he will be immortalized by the pen, of the elegant and 
interesting Glorvins. 
Rorert Kine. 
Mr. F—— is not permitted to give a copy of 
the song; you must prevaricate, and pretend that 
you retained it in memory after having heard it re- 
peated. R. K. 


_ The “ white lies” recommended in this postscript are 
surprising in a divine; possibly, Sydney Owenson, 
* A copy of some song, by P. Fitegerald, Esq. 
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like Sweet Kitty Clover, had “bothered him s0,” that 
the poor archdeacon was bewildered. It is not sur- 
prising that Miss Owenson should have refused to 
become his wife. 

Miss Owenson had begun to collect materials for 
another novel, upon an Indian subject. Her old 
friend—not now her lover, though some folks thought 
so—Sir Charles Ormsby, lent her a number of very 
valuable works of reference from which, as her custom. 
was, she made extensive notes. 

The following letter refers to them; the date is 
omitted, as generally happens in her letters. 


Miss Owenson to Sir C. Ormsby. 

I have, at last, waded through your Oriental Li- 
brary, and it is impossible you can ever fee] the weight 
of the obligation I owe you, except you turn author, 
and some kind friend supplies you with rare books that 
give the sanction of authority to your own wild and 
improbable visions. 

Your Indian histories place me upon the fairy 
ground you know I love to tread, “where nothing is 
but what is not,” and you have contributed so largely 
and so efficiently to my Indian venture, that you have 
a right to a share in the profits, and @ claim to be 
considered a silent partner in the firm. I have to re- 
quest you will send for your books, as I fear to trust 
them to a porter. 

Yours always, 
S. Ownnsow. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


BARON'S COURT. 


Lavy Casnteviiie, in her last letter, congratulated 
her young friend on having obtained the favour and 
protection of Lord and Lady Abercorn. These Aber- 
corns were very great people. John James Hamilton, 
ninth earl and first marquis of his line, was of kin to 
the ducal Hamiltons, with their triple titles in Scotland, 
France, and England. He enjoyed in his own person 
the honour of four baronies,—Paisley, Abercorn, Ham- 
ilton, and Strabane; of two viscounties,—Hamilton and 
Strabane; as well as an earldom and a marquisate. 
Tn one respect he could boast of an advantage in rank 
above his cousin, the Duke of Hamilton, Brandon, and 
Chatelherault,—he was a peer in each of the three king- 
doms, and could take his seat in the parliaments of 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. Only two other 
peers, Lord Moira and Viscount Grimstone, shared 
with him this great distinction. His Lordship had 
been married three times, had been the hero of a 
- wretched and romantic divorce, and was now living at 
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Stanmore Priory, with a third wife and a grown up 
family of children. This third wife, Anne-Jane, was 
a daughter of Lord Arran, and the widow of Mr. 
Hatton. Lord and Lady Abercorn had read the 
Wild Irish Girl and The Novice of St. Dominic, and been 
pleased with them; they had seen the authoreas herself, 
and been equally pleased with her, and they thought 
they would like to take the young woman of genius to 
live with them and amuse them in their own house. 

Lady Abercorn proposed to Miss Owenson, in a 
very kind and flattering manner, the wish of herself 
and the Marquis, that she should pass the chief part 
of every year with them, either at Baron’s Court, in 
Treland, or at Stanmore Priory, their seat near Lon- 
don; in short, that she should belong to them alto- 
gether, and only leave them occasionally to see her 
other friends. 

Miss Owenson was, at that time, living in Dublin, 
more pleasantly situated than she had ever been in 
her life. She was quite independent, and yet close 
to her father and sister, enjoying for the first time 
the comfort of a family position surrounded by friends 
and pleasant acquaintances. She did not, at first, feel 
inclined to relinquish all these things for the sake of 
accepting Lady Abercorn’s offer. 

The friends who had, for so many years taken an 
interest in her welfare, joined in representing the 
great advantages of the position offered to her, and in- 
duced her to consent to go to Baron’s Court for a 
time, without, however, binding herself to remain 
there. It amounted to a complete banishment from 
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her own circle of society, as the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness were far too grand to recognise Dublin society. 
They were, however, eager to make their proposal plea- 
sant to her in every way, and both before and after 
her acceptance, nothing could be more kind or highly 
bred than their conduct towards her on all occasions. 

The Marquis was a very fine gentleman, the type of a 
class now extinct. He was convinced that the people 
of the lower orders were of a different nature, and made 
of different stuff to himself. 

The groom of the chambers had orders to famigate 
the rooms he occupied after liveried servants had been 
in them; and the chambermaids were not allowed to 
touch his bed except in white kid gloves. He himself 
always dressed en grande tenue, and never sat down 
at table except in his blue ribbon with the star and 
garter. 

He was extremely handsome; noble and courtly in 
his manner; witty, sarcastic; a roud as regarded his 
principles towards women; a Tory in politics; fasti- 
dious, luxurious; refined in his habits, fascinating in 
his address; blasé upon pleasure and prosperity, yet 
capable of being amused by wit, and interested by a 
new voice and face. Altogether, he was about as 
dangerous a man for a brilliant young woman to be 
brought near as could easily be found. Miss Owen- 
son had, however, the virtue for herself which she 
. beatowed upon her heroines; her own sentiments and 
romance found their outlet and exercise in her novela, 
and she had, for all practical purposes, the strong, 
hard, common sense which called things by their right 
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names, and never gave bewildering epithets to matters 
of plain right and wrong. She had no exaggerated 
generosity, nor sentiments of delicacy about other 
people’s feelings. The veracity of common sense had 
become the habit of her mind, and she never tampered 
with it, 

The Marchioness of Abercorn was as genuine a fine 
lady as the Marquis was a fine gentleman. In after 
years, Lady Morgan drew her portrait in O’ Donnell as 
Lady Llamberris. She was good-natured and inconsé- 
quente. She took up people warmly and dropped them 
easily; she was incapable of a permanent attachment 
except to those belonging to herself. 

Her enthusiasm for Miss Owenson was, however, 
marked by steady kindness for a considerable period ; 
but their intercourse was of quite a different nature to 
that which existed between Miss Owenson and Lady 
Charleville, or Lady Stanley, or Mre. Lefanu. 

Miss Owenson’s letters tell their own tale of the 
scenes and impressions of this period of her life. 

She used to say, in referring to her life at Baron’s 
Court and Stanmore Priory, where there was a suc- 
cession of visitors, how little toilette was required in 
those days. Whilst at the Marquis of Abercorn’s, she 
seldom wore anything except a white muslin dress with 
a flower in her bosom, until after she married; orna-— 
ments she possessed none, and her hair was dressed by 
the simple appliance of a wet brush to her abundant 
curls, 
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Miss Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


Priory, 
January 18th, 1810. 


Well, I am everything that by this you have said. 

I am “an idle, addle-pated, good-for-nothing thing,” 
who, at the end of three months’ absence, begins to 
remember there is somebody whose demands upon her 
grateful and affectionate recollection are undeniable; 
and who, in fact, she never ceases to love and respect, 
though she does not regularly tell her so by the week, 
“ina double letter from Northamptonshire ;” and now, 
I dare say, a very clever letter you will expect. Alas! 
madam, that which in me “makes fat the ribs but 
bankrupts out the wits,” the morale, in its excellence, 
bears no proportion to the physique, and I am, at this 
moment, the best lodged, best fed and dullest author 
in his Msjesty’s dominions. My memory comes sur- 
charged with titles and pedigrees, and my fancy laden 
with stars and garters,—my deep study is pointed to- 
wards the red book, and my light reading to the 
French bill of fare which lies under my cover at din- 
ner; but you will sey, “hang your fancy, give me 
facts.” “Hélas! ma belle, I have none to relate, that 
your philosophic mind would not turn up its nose at. 
What is it to you that I live in one of the largest pa- 
“laces in England? and that the sound of a commoner’s 
name is refreshment to my organs, wearied out with 
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the thrilling vibrations of “your Royal Highness,” 
“ your Grace,” and “your Majesty!” Aye, now you 
open your big dark eyes, not knowing all the time (as 
how should you, poor soul!) that I am surrounded by 
ex-lord-lieutenants, unpopular princesses, and “deposed. 
potentates,” (for in the present state of things, we here 
are in the wrong box); on either side of me I find 
chatting Lords Westmorland and Hardwick (poor 
dears!) pop, then comes the Princess of Wales, with 
“quips and cranks and wreathed smiles,” and “anon 
stalks by in royal sadness,” the “exiled majesty of 
Sweden,” who certainly deserves to reign, because he 
boldly affichés himself as not deserving to reign and 
says toute bonnement, “that his people were the best 
judges, and they were of his opinion.” This is fact, 
not fancy. The truth is that the wondgful variety of 
distingitished and extraordinary characters who come 
here, make it to me a most delicious séour,—and 
though I am now going on my fourth month it seems 
as if I was beginning my first day. It were in vain 
to tell you the names of our numerous and fluctuating 
visitors, as they include those of more than half the 
nobility of England, and of the first class; add to 
which, many of the wits, authars, and existing minis- 
ters (poor dears!) The house is no house at all, for 
it looks like a little town, which you will believe when 
I tell you that a hundred and twenty people slept 
under the roof during the Christmas holidays without 
including the under servants; and that Lords Aber- 
corn and Hamilton have between them nine apart- 
ments en suite, and Lady A. four. The Queen’s 
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chamberlain told me, indeed, that there wes nothing 
like the whole establishment in England, and, perhaps, 
for a subject, in Europe. I have seen a great deal of 
the Devonshire family; the daughters are charming, 
and I am told, Lady G. Morpeth very Tike her mother, 
whom they alt say, actually died in consequence of the 
shock she received from the novel of The Winter in 
London, ' What will please you more than anything is 
that I have sold my book, The Missionary, famously. 
That I am now correcting the proof sheets, and that I 
have sat to the celebrated Sir Thomas Lawrence for 
my picture, from which an engraving is done for my 
work. 

I was presented almost immediately on my arrival 
to the Princess of Wales, who received me most gra- 
ciously, and with whom I have dined. The Duchess 
of Gordon has been particularly kind and Attentive 
to me, and is here frequently. We have at present 
a very celebrated person, Payne Knight, and Lord 
Aberdeen, who has 2 farm at Athens. He is married 
to one of our daughters. 

I swore like a trooper to Livy I would be back by 
the 1st of January, but as that is past, I will be back 
before the 1st of March, for these folk then move 
themselves for Ireland, and it will be then time to 
move off myself; so I propose myself to take a family 
dinner with you the 1st of March new style. Poor 
Mrs. Wallace! she held out wondrously. The last 
day I saw her I did not think she would live a week, 
and she lived twelve. I hear he is inconsolable (poor 


man!!) (do you perceive through all this a vein of 
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tender pity!) I wish he would get « star or garter 
that I might smile on him, as it is “nothing under no- 
bility approaches Mrs. Kitty.”) The majesty of the 
people!! Oh, how wa laugh at such nonsense! My 
dear Mistress What-do-ye-call’em, can I do anything 
for you, or the good man, your husband? command me. 
As to the worthy person, your son, I have nothing 
interesting to communicate to him, but that we have 
had the Archbishops of York and Canterbury, and 
they have exorcised the evil spirit out of me, so that I 
shall go back to him a saint in grain. Have you seen 
Livy? Love to all in a lump, and pray write to me 
under cover to the Marquis, St. James’s Square, 
London. 
Yours affectionately, 
8. 0. 

The Mr. Wallace, who is referred to in the fore- 
going banter, was an eminent barrister and Q.C. at 
the Irish bar. A very warm friendship and esteem 
of long duration had subsisted betwixt him and Miss 
Owenson. His wife had been a confirmed invalid, who 
did not go out into society. It may be inferred by 
the sagacious reader, that Mr. Wallace had pretensions 
to the hand which Sir Charles Ormsby and Archdea- 
con King—not to speak of the minor crowd—had not 
succeeded in winning. There is a sly undertone of 


love-making in the following note of good advice :-— 
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J. Wallace to Mias Owenson. 
[No date. 


I cannot tell you, my sweet friend, how much plea- 
sure your letter has given me! not because you have 
been panegyrizing me to your great friends,—nor be- 
cause I have any, the most remote fancy, that those 
panegyrics can ultimately produce benefita to your 
friend; but because the unsought, disinterested, spon- 
taneous testimonies of friendship, are with me above 
all value! Even if they were not rare they would be 
precious,—but when one who has seen as much of 
mankind as myself, and knows, ax fond, how seldom a 
heart or a head can be found that is not exclusively 
occupied with its own cares, or pleasures, or interests; 
when such a one meets an instance of gratuitous 
and friendly solicitude about the interests or reputa- 
tion of an absent connection, he gets a new conscious- 
ness of the value of his existence, by finding there is 
something in his species better than he expected. I 
profess to you to feel a sentiment of that kind from 
this last instance of your recollection of me; for I am 
so far a misanthrope, that I should not have been 
much surprised if a volatile little girl like yourself, 
fond of the pleasure and of the admiration of society, 
should have forgotten such a thing as myself, when 
immersed in the various enjoyments of such a circle as 

“you are now surrounded by; not that I doubted you 
had friendship for me,—for of that I would have been 
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certain; but I would have been easily persuaded that 
present pleasure might, for a time, have superseded 
memory, and postponed a recollection of distant friends 
and past scenes till a more convenient season. I con- 
fess, however, my sweet friend, that I entertained 
some fear that your zeal may have carried you a little 
too far in the conversation you mention ; for anything in 
the way of solicitation or canvass would certainly, my 
dear Sydney, be to me one of the most mortifying things 
on earth; it would be at war with all my feelings and 
outrage all my principles; for there is but one thing 
in this world of which I can be vain—and it is a 
source of pleasure which nothing would induce me to 
forego—a consciousness that whatever I am, or what- 
ever little success I may have im life, it is the pure 
and unmixed result of my own labours, uucherished 
and unpatronised. One instance only occurred in the 
course of my life, in which any attempt was made to 
promote my interests by the solicitation of friendship, 
and that became a source of great vexation to me,—it 
was that Mr. C. adverted to when he spoke of Ponsonby. 
Grattan, meaning to do a kind thing for me without my 
knowledge, applied to T. when he became Chancellor for 
a silk gown for me, and having got what he considered 
an explicit promise, he then mentioned the thing pub- 
licly, and it was known to half the profession before I 
heard of it. _T. afterwards falsified his promise—by 
pretending that the promise was not for the nezt crea- 
tion of king’s counsel, but for the next but one. The 
consequence was the open declaration of war I made 
upon him—which most probably will for ever prevent 
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me and Chancellors from being very good friends; 
for those fellows, like other classes of men, have a 
certain esprit de corps, and make common cause. 
Speak of me, therefore, dear Sydney, as your friend as 
much as you please,-praise me in that character as far a8 
you can, and you confer an honour on me of which I 
shall ever be most proud; but beware, my sweet girl, 
of patronage or solicitation. Here has been twenty 
times too much of myself; but you have made the 
subject valuable by the attention you have paid to it. 
What is the meaning of your question, “ What are 
you to do with the rest of your life?” Can it be pos- 
sible that a mind like yours should prove itself so 
feeble, that the passing enjoyments of a few months in 
‘“‘gplendour and comfort” would disgust you with the 
ordinary habits of the world? This would be neither 
reason, nor philosophy, nor good taste; for good taste 
is good sense directed in a particular way; and good 
sense has a very assimilating quality and always fits us 
for “‘existing circumstances.” I do hope, notwith- 
standing the horror with which you seem to look at 
your descent from the pedestal, that you will be ca- 
psble of enjoying the circumscribed, social, laughing, 
wise, foolish, playful little suppers which Mrs. * * * 
has given us, and, I hope, will again. By the way, 
when will you return? Mrs. Lefanu told me, on Sa- 
tarday, you mentioned to her that you would be here 
in a fortnight and go back; and yet Mrs. C. knows 
nothing of it—nor I. I cannot help recurring again 
“to your question, What will you do with the rest of life? 
I put the interrogatory to mysef when I read your 
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letter,—indeed, I have often asked myself the ques- 
tion—and what do you think I am likely to do? 
Most probably I shall retire to some very remote spot, 
where # small income will be an independence—and 
what then? J. W. 


Miss Owenson had been slyly asking Mr. Wallace 
what he meant to do with the rest of his life; and the 
dull gentleman had not seen her joke. It was the 
fashion for all the men to adore her; Sir Charles Ormsby, 
Lord Guildford, Mr. Archdeacon King, Sir Richard 
Phillips, even the Marquis of Abercorn; and the crowd 
of lovers who were always flying about her was the 
standing comedy of Lady Abercorn. Some weeks 
after the death of his wife, Mr. Wallace ,received a 
droll and wicked note from his fair correspondent. 
Voltaire himself has nothing more droll than the alter- 
native consolation offered to the widower—some being 
who could think and feel with hin—or a perusal of the 
Essay on Manners. The political gossip is no less 


amusing than the personal. 


Miss Owenson to Mr. Wallace on the death of his Wife. 
[No date.] 


I write to you with reluctance, in which my heart 
has no share; its natural impulses are always true to 
Pity and affection; to solace the afflicted is in me no 
virtue, it is at once my nature and my habit, and if in 
Prosperity and joy my feelings vary their direction 
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and ebb and flow to the influence of peculiar cireum- 
stances, in sorrow and in sadness they become fixed 
and invariable, for, ‘laugh with those who rejoice,” 
is less natural to me than to “weep with those who 
weep;” yet respecting your grief (and the grief of a 
man is to me always awful), not knowing in what 
mood of mind my letter might find you, I waited till 
it could be naturally supposed the first strong im- 
pressions of scenes of suffering and of melancholy 
might be softened if not effaced, until nothing but a 
tender sadness not ungracious to the feelings re- 
mained. I know not how to use the common-place 
language of condolence; death has broken a tie which 
sometimes galled you; but it has also taken from you 
a friend, a sincere, an affectionate and faithful friend; 
for myself, young as I am, I have tried long enough 
to know and to feel the inconsequence of life. To act 
right according to those moral principles which nature 
has interwoven with our very constitution, and from 
which all the moral institutions of man are derived, 
is, I most sincerely and solemnly believe, the sole good, 
imperishable and lasting as long as we shall ourselves 
last, whether here or hereafter; that all the rest is 
subordinate and frail, I can assert upon my own 
experience. To-day, glancing my eyes over the No- 
vice of St. Dominic, I was struck by the ardour, the 
enthusiasm, the fertility of invention, in short by all 
the brilliant illusions of untried youth, which gleamed 
in every line. I opposed them by the cold, tame na- 
‘ture of my present feelings;—my disappointed heart, 
my echausted imagination, and I had the weakness to 
VOL. 1. DD 
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drop tears on the page as I read; but I dried them 
soon, and I could not help thinking, that while the 
pleasures of the senses and the fancy of youth and the 
world, left behind them but idle and transient regrets, 
the consciousness of having always acted right alone 
remained to comfort and support, to cheer and solace; 
it is a triumph purchased, indeed, by many temporary 
sacrifices; and many an imperious wish, and many @ 
fond desire is trampled on to obtain it. This is a very 
triste style for me, you will say, but it is my prevailing 
tone at this moment, and, indeed, in spite of those 
states of vivacity to which I am subject, my suscep- 
tible spirits reflect back the trouble of gay and bril- 
lisnt objects. My natural character is that of one 
who thinks deeply, and who naturally loves to repose 
in the tranquillity of meditation, who “sets loose to 
life,” and who is almost wearied out by the harrassing 
vicissitudes which “flesh is heir to.” This you will 
not believe; for it is among the things I have most to 
lament, that you have not had tact to come at the real 
character of your friend, nor the confidence to believe 
her own assertions on the subject; you would be sur- 
prised to see me here, stealing away from the dazzling 
multitude, and passing whole days in my own room, 
reading some grave philosophical work; thinking 
deeply—and feeling acutely—going to the source of 
some obscure subject—or giving myself up to tender 
and pensive memories, which have for their object 
those that are most dear and most distant. Yet this I 
do constantly . . . and yet I return to society—not 
its most undistinguished or least brilliant member. 
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If I could be of the least use to you, I should not 
hesitate to fly to you in your afflictions; believe me, 
when I solemnly aasert, that nothing on this earth 
should prevent me, neither the pleasures of the world 
or its oprions; but you sre surrounded by friends, 
and I think you have that confidence in my friend- 
ship, that you would call on me if you wanted me. 
My return to Ireland is uncertain. I am pretty 
weary of the sameness of things here, where there is 
nothing in the least to interest the heart,—they are all 
extremely anxious J should stay till March, as they 
then mean to have private theatricals; but I would 
fly to the end of the world from a species of amuse- 
ment to me, of all others, the most faded and egotis- 
tical; it is, therefore, most probable, I shall abide 
by my original intention and leave this early in 
February. 

I hear of nothing but politics, and the manner in 
which things are considered, give me a most thorough 
contempt for the “rulers of the earth;” I am certain 
that the country, its welfare or prosperity, never, for a 
moment, make a part in their speculation; it is all a 
litle miserable system of self-interests, paltry distinc- 
tions, of private pique, and personal ambition. I 
sometimes with difficulty keep in my indignation when 
I hear them talk of such @ person and his eight men, 
and such an one and his jive, and so on, for there is 
not one of the noted demagogues you read of, who do 
not carry with them a certain number of followers, 
“who vote @ tort et & travers, aa their leader bids them; 
it is thus we are represented—the order of the day is 
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as follows, Lord Grey, Premier, with the common con- 
sent of the nation, (except the particular party going 
out) Lord Erskine, Chancellor; Lord Moira, Com- 
mander of the Forces; Lord Lansdown, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland; Lord Manners resigns—they murmur 
something of Plunket succeeding him; Lord Holland 
nothing ; notwithstanding what the papers say, nothing 
has been laid out for Ponsonby, he is looked on as the 
captain or ringleader of the House of Commons. She- 
ridan is held in contempt on all sides; but the Prince, 
who is cold to him, will make him, they say, Pay- 
master to the Navy. Such are the appointments the 
Prince has made out; but Lord Abercorn thinks they 
will not take place, as the King is mending fast. The 
anxiety and solicitude in all whom I see here, and 
who are interested for the issue of the business, have 
disgusted me for ever with those falsely called the great. 
Lord Abercorn, who always votes himself a King’s man, 
preserves an ermed neutrality, and though, according 
to my principles and feelings, he is decidedly wrong, 
yet it is impossible not to respect his independence. 
All wonder at Erskine’s elevation, as he is deemed 
literally mad. YYour future viceroy proposed, some 
time ago, for my sweet new friend, whom I believe I 
have mentioned to you—Lady Hamilton (don’t men- 
tion this to any one); but was refused by Papa. She 
has become a great tie to me now, and her obvious 
affection for me is my greatest pride. She is a most 
superior and charming woman, though cold in her 
general manner and rigid in her principles. She is, 
in her person, like Lord Abercorn more than any of bis 
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children; but her character is composed of firmer 
stuff. I hope, one day or other, to present her to you. 
Shemet lately, by chance, at Brighton, with the Grattans, 
and is an enthusiast in admiration of them, as they must 
be of her. She says she envies that middle rank of 
life, and would give up her own situation willingly for 
theira, 

Farewell; this is a dull epistle, but I am as little 
in the mood to write gay letters es you are probably 
to read them. I hope Clarke has made you the offer 
of his house till your own is made comfortable for 
your residence. How and where is your dear boy? 
How is Mr. Hande—and where? It was in a letter 
from Old Atkinson that I first heard of your loss. I 
was shocked and surprised, for I all along thought 
that, though perfect recovery was impossible; yet that 
years of life might be still enjoyed, or rather endured. 
To me death has little terrors. I always look to it as 
to a wished-for, and necessary repose; they alone know 
to estimate life who, like me, have known its great ex- 
tremes, and, let me add, they alone can despise it. 

Once more farewell. 


PS. Let me entreat that you will take particular 
care of my letters. Did you receive one from me 
dated the 12th. I have written five letters to the 
Clarkes since Twelfth-night, and they deny getting a 
single letter. 

Nothing, perhaps, under your present feelings, 
would so much distrait your mind as an interview 
with some being who would think and feel with you, 
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for sorrow can know no solace. With the sympathy 
of intellect and sensibility blended in one, but next to 
that, you will find most relief from a particular style 
of reading which awakens, without fatiguing, the 
mind. Let me, therefore, recommend to you a work 
in which this moment I am deeply engaged, and 
which is beside me. It might be called “L'Esprit de 
Ja Raison,” for never was 80 much delicate wit, such 
exquisite irony, and such incomparable humour, ap- 
plied to the development of the most profound sub- 
jects that Philosophy ever called to the tribunal of 
human reason. I mean Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
mocurs et Vesprit des nations et sur les principaux faite 
de Vhistoire depuis Charlemagne jusqu’d Louis XIII. 
Read it, if you have not already read it, or if you 
have!— 
Ah! what a woman’s postscript!!! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


Wurst at Baron’s Court, Miss Owenson completed 
her Indian novel of the Missionary, and every day, 
when there were no visitors, she used to read aloud, 
after dinner, to the Marquis and Marchioness, what 
she had written in the morning. She said, when talk- 
ing of these times in after life, that the Marquis used 
to-quiz her most unmercifully, declaring that the story 
was “the greatest nonsense he had ever heard in his 
life,” which did not, however, prevent him from list- 
ening to it with great amusement. Lady Abercorn 
yawned over it very dismally. Certainly, a more 
romantic or a more foolish story could scarcely be 

‘When the book was completed, she purposed to go 
over to England to arrenge about the publication, and 
left Baron's Court on her way east for that purpose; but 
she delayed her journey, loitering in Dublin to see her 
‘friends. The Marquis and Marchioness of Abercorn 
wrote to her whilst she was there. 
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From their lettera, by the way, a few amusing ex- 
tracts may be culled. The “glorvina,” about which 
her ladyship writes, was a golden bodkin for fastening 
up the hair, after the pattern of an antique Irish or- 
nament, and was called  “glorvina,” in honour of 
the Wild Irish Girl, who, in the novel, wears one of 
similar fashion, The Marchioness had a passion for or- 
dering anything she heard of, and she invariably dis- 
liked it, or grew tired of it, before it could be sent to 
her—a peculiarity extremely embarrassing to those 
whom she honoured with her commissions. The re- 
ference to le bien aimé is to Sir Charles Ormsby, whom 
Lady Abercorn still regarded as Miss Owenson’s adorer. 


Marchioness of Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 


[No date.] 
Dzsr Miss Owsnson, 

‘You know eo well the way we contrive to find no 
time for anything in this house, that I am sure you 
will not accuse me of ingratitude in not having 
thanked you, either on Saturday or Sunday for two 
delightful letters I have of yours, as well as for the 
songs and French letters, and the designs for glor- 
vinas, &c., &c.; but Saturday was so delightful, that 
I was out from breakfast till dinner, and yesterday, 
I went to church (where, par parenthesis, there is the 
most delightful singing you can imagine), and after 
church, my usual Sunday walk with mon epouz filled 
up the morn. You also know, that after dinner, what 
with hot wine and hot dishes, I am never in a state 
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to write a clear letter; and after this exposé, you will 
not be surprised that I have not sooner taken notice 
of what I neither admire or like the less for not 
having said so. 

I hope you yourself did not suffer from fatigue and 
anxiety, and that you are now in as perfect health, 
beauty, and spirits, as you ought to be. 

Now for my glorvinas. Could you not enclose the 
one you think “ precisely what I should like,” the price 
three guineas, and I can order the others after I have 
seen it. I think I should like to have the motto on 
Lady Hamilton’s glorvina “Our hopes rest on thy dear 
black head.” Now do not laugh at my way of express- 
ing what I wish you to put in better language, and 
in Irish; but I think we might unite notre esperance 
and the black head, which we fixed upon, for this 
glorvina. 

As to the Princess's, I intend only a glorvina, and 
the motto you mention would be very pretty; but 
that must be very handsome, and as it will pot take 
long to make, I conclude, it shall be the last. - 

I should like to see a small ten guinea Irish harp; 
but it would not be advisable to risk sending it by 


Before this, you will have seen Miss Butler; I did 
hope to have heard from her to-day. I trust she did 
not catch cold on the journey, and that she will find 
the festivities of Dublin repay her for the inconve- 

Nothing new has occurred since you left us; you, 
and your harp, we miss in every possible way. It was 
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&@ pity you did not wait till the Councillors returned 
to town, for perhaps, had you been with us, we might 
have invited le bien-aimé, who will, of course, be at 
Armagh this week ; as it is we shall not. 

Have you sent the Luima to England, yet? pray 
tell me, for though I never wished to hear it read ten 
pages at a time, I am very impatient to see it all 
together, and sincerely anxious for its success. 

Yours, dear Miss Owenson, 
Very sincerely, 
A.J. A. 

This is a most horrible griffonnage; but if I at- 
tempted to write it over again I should never send 
it, and I dare not even read it for fear I should 
think, for my own credit, it should be consigned to 
the flames. 


The ‘+ Jane” mentioned in Lord Abercorn’s note, 
which follows next, is Anne Jane, his third wife and 
Marchioness. The “Livy,” with whom Lord Aber- 
corn threatened to fall in love, is Lady Clarke, Miss 
Owenson’s beautiful sister. 


Lord Abercorn to Misa Owenson. 


Wednesday. 
This, you know, is andience-day, dear litle Glo. 
(what familiarity to a great Princeas!), 20 I have not 
8 minute of morning to myself. But, as to-morrow 
is audience-day too, and next day Friday, I determine 
to thank you for your letter, ina hurry, rather than 
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seem ungracious and ungrateful in the first instance; 
for though I have made my bargain to be allowed dry- 
ness and delay in general, I must begin with sweetness 
and punctuality. 

So here I am, with my dinner in my throat, and 
my coffee in my mouth (having left my arm chair and 
your “ boudoir,” to console each other in our absence), 
just to assure you what you know well enough, that 
I have not yet forgotten you; and also what I have 
already assured you through Jane, that I understood, 
and (in your own phrase) appreciated your dislike to 
parting words and looks. I was going on, but will 
stop for fear of falling into the tender and sentimental, 
#0, once for all, assure yourself that I feel your feel- 
ings as they deserve—as our friends the Orientals say, 
“what can I say more?” 

I think, under the various circumstances of the 
ease, I have written as much now as] well can, or 
you will wish, so, till your next letter and “ Livy's” 
postacript bring me fresh materials, bye! bye! Have 
you told her that I have some thoughts of falling in 
love with her, if we ever meet? 

* Need I say, that I am and ever shall be, 
Your affectionate 
A. 
Lady Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 
[No date.] 
Dear Miss O., * 

¥ received the Gloryina this morning, which I do not 

very much admire, and as J do know you do not mind 
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trouble, I sent it back to you, and wish you would 
ask the man what he would do one for me of Irish 
gold, with’ the shamrock on the head in amall Irish 
diamonds, which I think would look very well. 

My harp will be beautiful, and of course I chose 
Hawk head, and should also like the threefold honours 
a8 ornaments; it is a pity we cannot introduce the 
crest and the garter, that it might be perfect. I be- 
lieve, when the Garter was instituted, that the wives 
of the knights had a right to a bracelet with the 
motto; if 20, I do not know why I should not intro- 
duce it on my harp, as it will, I hope, be a specimen of 
Trish ingenuity long after I am in another and a better 
world, and may be the cause of considerable curiosity 
(to some persons unacquainted with the history of the 
noble house of Hamilton) in future ages, which is an 
interesting consideration to me. I hope the groupe will 
not be preserved so long, unless you write a novel in 
which you introduce the modern Solyman and his 
sultanas, for I confess I should never lament that such 
a quiz had lived a generation before. Seriously, it is 
quite 2 monster; I hope you did not really see him 
as you drew him. Julia was quite angry that such a° 
thing was intended for pretty brother. 

Why do you tell me of Mademoiselle Espinasse’s let- 
ters if you cannot get them for me? perhaps you could 
get them at Archer’s—pray try. Alfieri has been 
long promised to me from England, but has never 
arrived. . 

T do congratulate you upon the conquest you have 
made of the Duchess of Gordon. If she does not jind 
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you in her way, you will find her pleasant; but be- 
ware of that. 

You know I never felt much for any mortifications 
the Miss G—— might receive, so the present does 
not make me very unhappy. I dare say the Duchess 
of Gordon will be more kind to them. 

We have had Captain Pakenham here some days; 
he has just gone to Lifford, but is to return on Wed- 
nesday. He is a very pleasant young man; I wish 
he had been here when you were, that your re- 
collection of Baron’s Court might have been more 
lively. 

I have got two cantos of the Lady of the Lake—as 
beautiful as possible. You cannot write too much or 
too often, so make no excuse for doing so; but do 
pray fold your letters as I do, and put a cover over 
them, as I lose half of your precious words by the way 
they are put up. 

I am very glad your friend Mr. Atkinson will not 
give your money to the Granards; it would be too 
foolish to lose one’s all out of delicacy. When it is 
well disposed of, let me know, es I shall feel very 
anxious. 

As I cannot, in any other way, copy Glorvina, I em 
trying to make my handwriting as unintelligible as 
possible, that at least in something there may be some 

” similitude, and, therefore, scratch and blot at a great 
rate, and console myself, when I look at a horrid 
priffonnage, by the conviction that it is a proof of 
genius!!! 
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Remember, I am only joking about the garter and 


crest. 
Yours, dear Miss O., sincerely, 
A.J. A. 


Lord Abercorn thinks you very foolish not to send 
your novel to London immediately, as the season is 
passing over. So mind you do. 


The Missionary was sent over from Dublin; and 
Phillips, who was her regular publisher, put it to 
press. But the publisher and author began to quarrel 
about terms, as they were pretty sure todo; the young 
Trish girl being quite as sharp as the experienced 
Welsh tradesman. On which side the wrong lay, and. 
on which the offence, it would be idle to enquire. 
Most authors quarrel with their publishers, and will 
probably do so to the end of time. Miss Owenson had 
the highest sense of her own worth, not only to the 
public but to the trade. She thought her right to the 
Kon’s share of profit on her book clear; a pretension 
which Phillips would not allow. After printing a 
volume, the press was stopped. The manuscript had 
to be recovered, and a new “adventurer in setting 
forth” found. Stockdale and Miller were the rival 
powers in the trade; and, with these gentlemen, Lady 
Abercorn, on her removal to Stanmore Priory, began 
to negociate for her friend, who still remained in Ire- 
land. 
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Lady Abercorn to Mise Qwenson. 


[No date.] 


My pear Miss O., 

I shall go to town ina few days, and I will call 
on Miller, and see whether he is worthy of introducing 
your Wanderer. I am sorry you had anything to do 
with that shabby man—Phillips; I hope, however, you 
have recovered the manuscript, and that you will learn 
wisdom from experience, for I think, notwithstanding 
your talents—which I do not underrate, I assure you— 
a little worldly wisdom is one you do not possess; so 
pray set to work and acquire some small share of it, if 
youcan, If you should think coming to England will 
forward any of your plans, you know where to come, 
and this is a very convenient distance from London, 
you can get there as often as you like. 

My harp, I have no doubt, will be perfect; alas! 
who is to play it? for Lady Aberdeen is the only one 
in this family who can, and she is soon going to the 
sea—the rest of the family will remain here till after 
Christmas. 5 

You do not say to whom you have consigned my 
harp, nor do you mention having sent your picture, 
which I was to have if I liked it better than the one 
I now possess. 

Walter Scott’s success exceeds everything; the 
‘quarto edition of two thousand did not last a fort- 
night, and upwards of four thousand of the octavo 
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are gone; it is liked much better than any of the 
others. 

I have seen both Mr. Knight and Mr. Price, here, 
since my arrival, and many other friends; but none 
that you know from reputation, except those two. I 
think Mr. Knight more agreeable than ever. I am 
sorry to tell you Lord Guildford is to be married 
next Thursday, so you must think of some one else. 

None of your friends forget you, I assure you; Julia 
often talks of you—she is as violent an Irish girl as 
she ever was. Her brother Charles has been here for 
a week, which gave her great pleasure. He is a very 
fine boy—or a little man, I may venture to say. 

Pray who are your two new lovers? 

I am not a little stupid at present, I can tell you. 
I want the harmony of the Irish war harp to revive 
me. I have felt a little le mal du pays since I re- 
turned here; but you must not tell, mind! 

God bless you, my dear Glorvina, 
Yours, sincerely, 
A.J. A. 


Lady Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 


Stanmore Priory. 


Dear Giorvina, 

Your harp is arrived, and for the honour of Ireland, 
Imust tll you, it is very much admired and quite 
beautiful, Lady Aberdeen played on it for an hour, 
last night, and thought it very good, almost as good 
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asa French harp, and perhaps will be quite a3 good 
when it has recovered the fatigues of the journey; 
pray tell poor Egam I shall show it off to the best 
advantage, and I sincerely hope he will have many 
orders in consequence. 

The Baron’s Court field flowers were very well 
received; but as Frances is thanking you herself I 
have nothing more to say. The harp suffered a little 
in the journey; but I shall, I hope, be able to get it 
repaired. 

I went to Miller, the day before yesterday, and was 
as civil as possible to him; paid him many compli-, 
ments upon his liberality to people of genius; talked 
of Walter Scott, and proposed his publishing your new 
novel, saying, you expected five hundred pounds for 
it; but I do not think he answered as your proud 
spirit would quite like, for he said he would not pur- 
chase a novel from any one in the United Kingdom 
(nor did he except Walter Scott) without reading it 
first; and, in short, I did not proceed, for I know 
how high Glorvina is, and I was satisfied he was not 
the person who was to introduce her Missionary. He 
is, however, to be in Dublin in three weeks, and I 
was to give him a letter to you; but I did not, as I 
am sure he can jind you out in Dublin. 

I shall be very happy, I assure you, to see you 
when you come to England, nor do I at present see 
any thing that would make it necessary for me to 
say, “your hour is not come.” I know of nothing 
that could, except what I trust in God will not occur 
—the illness of those dear to me. I have seen your 
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friend, Mr. Gell, and heard him speak very prettily 
of you. 

Pf gear hr much I am hurried, and what a 
pain I have in my shoulder from the rheumatism, you 
would say, I was very good to write to-day; but I 
had those things I wished to express immediately— 
my failure with Miller, my admiration of the harp, 
and that I shall have great pleasure in seeing you 
here whenever you come. 

A.J. A. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
VISIT TO LONDON. 


Waun Miss Owenson at length came to London to 
arrange with the publishers about her Missionary, she 
took up her abode with Captain and Mrs. Patterson, 
who resided in good style in York Place, Portman 
Square, a residence more convenient to her than 
Stanmore Priory. She mixed eagerly and freely with 
the best people in London, and was particularly at 
home with the lions and lionesses. At this time she 
made the acquaintance of Lord Cockrane, then just 
home from his glorious exploits in the Basque roads. 
A note to Lady Stanley will also show that she had 
also become an acquaintance of Nelson’s Lady Hamil- 
ton— the famous”—as she calls her, by way of dis- 
tinction from the Lady Hamilton of Stanmore Priory. 
The letter is franked by Lord Cockrane. 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley. 


12, York Pxracr, Portmas Squarz, Lonpon, 
April 20th, 1810. 

Your letter made me roar. I was in Berkshire 

when it arrived, and only got it three days back, but 
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as my franker is not in town, I must defer placing 
the Missionary in your hands until the same moment 
T kiss them, which will be this day week. I leave 
this the 30th (the evening of Tuesday next), 80 that 
is pretty plain. My trunk goes directed for your 
ladyship’s to-morrow. To-night I expect your en- 
chanting son to sup with me; were it not a sin to love 
him, what a passion I could feel for him! I have 
asked Lady Hamilton to meet him—zhe famous. I 
will explain the mistake of the book when we meet— 
till that, joyeuse revoir, and ever 
Your devoted 
Gtorvina. 


‘Will you not send for me to Holyhead? 


Lady Morgan used to tell story about herself in 
these early days of her first introduction to fashionable - 
society. She had little money, and but a slender ward- 
robe of smart things. In those days, dress was ex- 
pensive, and white satin shoes were specialités that every 
young lady did not command. One evening, at some 
party, the company were practising the waltz, then 
very recently introduced into England; Lord Hart- 
ington was Miss Owenson’s partner; she was dancing 
with energy, when her foot slipped, and in the effort 
to recover herself, one of her white slippers, the pride 
of her heart—her only pair—was split beyond retrieval. 
She felt so mortified at the accident that she burst 
into tears. Lord Hartington was distressed, and en- 
treated to know the cause of her sudden affliction. 
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“My satin shoes are ruined, and I have not another 
pair!” Lord Hartington did not laugh, but said very 
Kindly, “Don’t cry for that, dear Glorvina, you shall 
have the very prettiest pair of white satin shoes that 
can be found in all Paris.” 

He was then on the point of starting for France, and 
he was good as his promise. The shoes came in the 
next ambassador's bag, and were sent to her with the 
following note. 


From the Duke of Devonshire, when Lord Hartington, 
to Miss Owenson. 


Tuesday. 
My pear Miss Owenson, 

I send you the long-promised shoes, which, how- 
ever, without your encouragement last night, would 
not have dared present themselves to you. They are 
not what I intended, being like all other shoes; but 
Paris could never produce anything like the vision of 
a shoe that I had in my mind’s eye for you. I de- 
pend upon your sending me Luxima, and beg you to 
believe me, dear Miss Owenson, 

Most truly, your obliged servant, 
Hagtineton. 


In the reply which she sent to this gallant epistle, 
Miss Owenson referred to the loss of her liberty— 
meaning that she had made up her mind to close with 
Lady Abercorn’s offer, and go into her household 
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Miss Owenson to the Duke of Devonshire. 


Before The Wild Irish Girl is mit auz abois, and taken 
alive in the snare that has been artfully laid for her, 
she begs to lay at your grace’s feet the last offerings 
of her liberty; and by whatever name your Grace may 
prefer of the four you bestowed on me—whether Puck 
or Glorvina, Luxima or Mother Goose, she invokes 
your acceptance of the trifle which accompanies this. 

She is ignorant whether her keepers mean to ex- 
hibit her for her intelligence or ferocity, like the 
learned pig at Exeter Change, or the beautiful hyena 
at the Tower, which never was tamed. But what- 
ever part she is destined to play in her cage, it is cer- 
tain that she will often look forth with delight to those 
days of her freedom, when, untaught and untamed, she 
contributed to your Grace’s amusement, and imbibed 
those sentiments of respect and esteem for your cha- 
racter, with which she has the honour to subscribe 
herself your 

Obliged and obedient servant, 
Grorvina. 


There is some mystery about Miss Owenson’s rela- 
tions to Sir Charles Ormsby at this time, which is not 
wholly explained in Lady Morgan’s papers. Among 
them is a letter endorsed in her own handwriting :— 

“Last farewell letter to Sir C. Ormsby, returned 
with the rest of my letters and my ring after his death, 
which took place in 1816 ” 
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Miss Owenson to Sir C. Ormsby, Bart. 


Tuesday. 

T am told you have had the kindness to call more 
than once since your arrival in town at my door. I 
should have anticipated the intention and endeavoured 
to prévent it; but the fact is, I did not wish to intrust 
a letter to another person’s servant, and still less to 
send my own to your house. 

It is with inexpressible regret that I am obliged to 
decline your visits. I have no hesitation in declaring 
that I prized your society beyond any enjoyment 
within my sphere of attainment, and that in relin- 
quishing it for ever, I do a violence to my feelings 
which raises me in my own estimation, without recon- 
ciling me to the sacrifice I have made. 

The only intercourse that could subsist between us, 
proximity has destroyed. I thought your circuit 
would have lasted five weeks. I thought I should 
have been in England before your return, and all this 
would have been 5 me. Were I to tell you the 
motive that detains me in Ireland longer than I wish 
or expected, you would give me your applause. At 
least do not withdraw from me your esteem, it is the 
only sentiment that ever ought to subsist between us. I 
owe you a thousand kindnesses, a thousand attentions; 
my heart is full of them. Whilst I exist, the recol- 
lection of all I owe you shall form a part of that 
existence. 

Farewell! 
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Have the goodness to send me my answer to your 
last letter,—it was written under the influence of a 
nervous indisposition and exhibits a state of mind T 
should blush to have indulged in. 


The “affair between Miss Owenson and the bien 
aimé had cost her a good deal of trouble and anxiety 
—and it had been for some time on a very unsatis- 
factory footing. They met in society afterwards, and 
he always retained a strong and friendly interest in 
her career. 

Miss Owenson went from York Place to the Priory 
and remained there some little time. During this visit, 
Lord Castlereagh, who had been favoured with hearing 
some of the MS. read aloud—which he greatly admired 
—offered to take Miss Owenson to town in his chariot, 
and to give a rendezvous to her publisher in his own 
study; an offer which was, of course, accepted. Stock- 
dale was the publisher with whom she was then in 
treaty. i 

He was punctual to his appointment, and was natu- 
rally impressed by the environments, which gave him 
@ higher opinion of Miss Owenson’s genius than he 
had felt before. The opportunity to make a good 
bargain was improved by Miss Owenson, Lord Castle- 
reagh himself standing by whilst the agreement was 
signed. His lordship was, perhaps, the greatest ad- 
mirer the Missionary ever found; it was not so popular 
ag her other novels. She had read up a great deal for 
Indian customs, history and antiquities; but India was 
India to her; and the manners and customs, races and 
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countries, were all confounded together in the rose- 
coloured mist of fine writing and high-flown senti- 
ment. The subject is the attempt of a Spanish priest 
to convert a Brahmin priestess; but the flesh gets the 
better of the spirit in this trial; they fall in love with 
each other's fine eyes, and elope together. The love 
scenes are warmly coloured, and the situations of the 
Hindoo priestess and her lover are highly critical; but 
the reader feels disposed to say as Sheridan said, when 
the servant threw down a china plate with a great 
crash, without breaking, “ You rascal! how dare you 
make all that noise for nothing?” Nothing comes 
of all the danger, and everything remains much as it 
was in the beginning. 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley, Penrhés. 


Priory, Stanmore, 
November 20, 1810. 
My pear Lapy Sraxtey, 

I ought to have announced my arrival to you be- 
fore this; but I have been involved, engaged, dazzled, 
and you who are a philosopher, and see human nature 
just as it is, will account for and excuse this, and say, 
she is not ungrateful nor negligent, she is only human. 
My eniré here was attended by every circumstance 
that could render it delightful or gracious to my feel- 
ings. A coach-and-four was sent to meet me thirty 
miles off, and missed me. I remained a day or two in 
London with my very kind friends the Pattersons. I 
hold my place of first favourite, and the favour I for- 
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merly enjoyed seems rather increased than diminished. 
No words can give the idea of the eztent or splendour 
of this princely palace. Everything is great and mag- 
nificent. We have had some of the noble house of 
Percy with us—very good sort of people—Lord Ba- 
thurst, and others; at present we are en famille, but 
expect 8 reinforcement to-morrow. - There is some- 
thing so singular and brilliant in the place that we 
are almost independent of society. My journey was 
‘uncommonly comfortable and snug, and I was very 
little fagged, all things considered, and went through 
the two nights without drooping. We are going to 
drive into town. Kindest of all kind friends, re- 
member 
Grorvina. 


Among the visitors at Stanmore Priory was Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who painted the exquisite sketch 
of Miss Owenson prefixed to this volume; the story 
of which is told in his graceful epistles :— 


Sir Thomas Lawrence to Miss Owenson. 


Garex Sreeet, 
December 7th, 1810. 
My pear Mapam, 

If you knew how little at this moment I am master 
of my time, you would readily pardon me for the 
freedom I take with the Marchioness and yourself, in 
naming Wednesday next for my waiting on her lady- 
ship, instead of the appointment fixed for to-morrow. 
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The considerations you have mentioned, do, indeed, 
make it necessary that the drawing should be finished 
in the next week, and upon my word of honour to 
you, if the Marquis and Marchioness permit me to go 
to the Priory on Wednesday, the drawing shall be 
finished within the week. 

You write to me with so much good humour, and 
80 far below your claims on my thankfulness, for al- 
lowing me to attempt this gratification to your friends 
and the public, that I am the more vexed at my ill 
fortune, in dooming me to begin it with so ill a grace. 

The temple you speak of is a pretty, fanciful build- 
ing, but there is something very cold and chilling in 
that said “vestibule.” If another door opens, let me 
go in with you! 

Believe me, with the greatest respect, 
My dear Madam, yours, 
T. Lawrence. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence to Sydney Owenson. 


December 21, 1810. 


My evil genius does haunt me, my dear madam, 
but not in your shape—on the contrary; I believe that 
it takes you for my good one, for it is very studi- 
ous to prevent my seeing you. To morrow I cannot, 
Sunday I cannot; but I will make it as early in this 
-ensuing week as my distractions will admit. 

“ Doldrums and bother,” are weak terms for ladies 
of your invention—at least, they touch not my state 
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of misery. You tell me that any hour will do, be- 
cause the Duchess of Gordon and Lord Erskine are 
. Satisfied with the likeness. It is because they are 
enemies of my reputation. The former because I 
once (as she fancies) painted an arm or a finger too 
long or too short in her relation’s* picture. The let- 
ter, because I neglected to make an animated beauty 
of a dead wife (but good faith and forgetfulness of this 
fact, I beg of you); but still I have a great respect for 
him, and will try to think better of the drawing that 
he has liked. “ Striking and beautiful,” is certainly a 
most liberal translation of “flagrant and inveterate” ; 
but Miss Butler’s connections are always on the favor- 
able side. If she knew but how to quiz, she would 
be very captivating. 

I have seen Mr. Campbell,f who is more anxious 
than you are for the meeting. But I will tell you 
of his admiration, delight, impatience, &e., &e., &e., 
when we meet, which I repeat shall be as soon in the 
next week as possible. 

I remain, my dear madam, 
Most traly yours, 
J. LawnEnce, 


PS. I have’ written in haste, emulous of the rest- 
less rapidity of your hands; but it is Scrub’s imita- 
tion of Archer—you have a happy insolence of scrawl 
that I never yet saw equalled. 


* The Marchioness of Cornwallis. 
+ The poet and suthor of the Pleaswres of Hope. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


LADY MORGAN PAINTED BY HERSELF AND 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Tux following passage is a frank confession of principle 
and practice from a young, much admired, and un- 
married woman. It is from a diary of the year 1811. 
In Lady Morgan’s own writing it is endorsed 


“ Self, 1811.” 


Inconsiderate and indiscreet, never saved by pru- 
dence, but often rescued by pride; often on the very 
verge of error, but never passing the line. Commit- 
ting myself in every way—eacept in my own esteem,— 
without any command over my feelings, my words, 
or writings,—yet full of self-possession as to action 
and conduct,—once reaching the boundary of right 
even with my feet on the threshold of wrong; capable, 
like @ menage horse, of stopping short, coolly consider- 
ing the risk I encounter, and turning sharply back for 
the post from whence I started, feeling myself quite 
safe, and, in a word—gquitte pour la peur. 
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Early imbued with the high sentiments belonging 
to good birth, and with the fine feelings which accom- 
pany good education. My father was a player and a 
gentleman. J learned early to feel acutely my situa- 
tion; my nature was supremely above my circum- 
stances and situation, the first principle or passion 
that rooted in my breast, was a species of proud in- 
dignation, which accompanies me to that premature 
death, of which it is finally the cause. My first point 
of society was to behold the conflict between two un- 
equal minds—the one (my mother) strong and rigid 
—the other weak and yielding; the one strong to 
arrest dispute—the other accelerating its approach, 
The details which made up the mass were—secing a 
father frequently torn to prison—a mother on the 
point of beggary with her children, and all those 
shocks of suffering which human nature can disdain, 
and which can only occur in a certain sphere of life 
and a certain state of society. Man, who has his ap- 
petites to gratify, which Nature supplies in his social 
or artificial character, has thousands of wante which 
suffering poverty may deny; and even their gratifica- 
tion is not always attended with effects proportionate 
to their cause. So delicately and fatally organised, 
that objects impalpable to others, were by me accu- 
rately perceived, felt and combined; that the faint ray 
which neither warmed nor brightened, often gave a 
glow and a lustre to my spirits; that the faintest va- 
pour through its evanescent passage through the at- 
mosphere, threw no ehadow on the most reflecting 
object, darkened my prospects, and gloomed my 
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thoughts, Oh! it was this unhappy physical organi- 
sation, this nervous susceptibility to every impression 
which circulated through my frame and rendered the 
whole system acute, which formed the basis of that 
condition of my mind and being, upon which cireum- 
stances and eyents raised the after superstructure. 
So few have been the days on which I sighed not that 
night close on them for ever—that I could now dis- 
tinctly count them—alas! were they not the most 
dangerous of my days; the smiling and delusive pre- 
parations of supreme misery which time never failed 
to administer. ~ 

It may be supposed that life hastens to its close 
when its views are thus tinged with hues so dark and 
so terrific? But the hand which now writes this has 
lost nothing of the contour of health or the symmetry 
of youth. I am in possession of all the fame I ever 
hoped or ambitioned. I wear not the appearance of 
twenty years; I am now, as I generally am, sad and 
miserable. 

Syprzy Owxnson. 
July 12th, 1811, Dublin. 


This tendency to depression of spirits—which, the 
reader should remember, was exhibited before the 
whole world had learned from Byron to turn down its 
shirt collar, and express the elegant despair of Childe 
Harold,—induced her to put away sorrow as an evil 
thing; her cheerfulness was a reality—e, habit of mind 
which she carefully and systematically cultivated. 

Another entry in the next page is of the same tone. 
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“Tt is a melancholy conviction that all my starts of 
happiness are but illusions; that I feel I do but dream 
even while I am dreaming,—and that in the midst of 
the inebriety I court, Iam haunted by the expectation 
of being awakened to that state of hopeless melan- 
choly which alone is real—and felt and known to 
be so. It is in vain that my fancy steeps me in for- 
getfulness. The happy wreath which the finger of 
peace wreathed round my head, suddenly drops off, 
and the soft vapours that encircled it, scathe and dis- 
sipate;—all in truth and fact, sad, dreary and mise- 
rable— 

“ T may submit to occasions, but I cannot stoop to persons.' 


“T may not say with Proverbs—' Wisdom dwelleth 
with Prudence.’ ” 


The position of this young woman of genius in the 
household of a great family, if brilliant in outward 
show, was accompanied by a thousand vexations. ° The 
elopement of Marchioness Cecil with Lieutenant Copley 
had not increased Lord Abercorn’s native respect for 
female virtue. The third wife and her husband lived on 
terms of excessive politeness with each other; and poor 
Miss Owenson was expected to bear their tempers and 
attentions; fo sit in the cross-fire of their humours, 
and to find good spirits and sprightly conversation 
when they were dull. Add to this, that heavy pres- 
sure of anxiety about family matters which was laid 
upon her before her nerves and sinews were braced to 
meet it, and before she had any worldly knowledge, 
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produced a feeling of exhaustion. In the material 
prosperity of her life at Baron’s Court, the tension 
relaxed, and the fatigue of past exertion asserted it- 
self. 

Her own ambition had never allowed her to rest; she 
had been wonderfully successful; but, at Baron’s Court 
and Stanmore Priory, all she had obtained looked 
dwarfed and small when measured by the hereditary 
power and consequence of the family in which she was 
for the time an inmate. She did not become discon- 
tented; but she was disenchanted (for the time) wih 
all that belonged to herself, and saw her own position on 
its true comparative scale. Sydney Owenson, from ear- 
liest childhood had depended on herself alone for counsel 
and support. There is no sign that she ever felt those 
moments of religious aspiration, when a human being, 
sensible of its own weakness and ignorance, cries for 
help to Him who made us; there are no ejaculations 
of prayer, or of thanksgiving; she proudly took up her 
own burden and bore it as well as she could; finding 
her own way and shaping her life according to her 
own idea of what ought to form her being’s end and 
aim. She was a courageous, indomitable spirit, but 
the constant dependence on herself, the steady concen- 
tration of purpose with which she followed out her 
own career, without letting herself be turned aside, 
gave a hardness to her nature, which, though it did 
not destroy her kindness and honesty of heart, petri- 
fied the tender grace which makes the charm of 
goodness. No one can judge Sydney Owenson, be- 
cause no one can know all the struggles, difficulties, 
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temptations, flatteries and defamation, which she had 
to encounter, without, the shelter or support of a home 
or the circle of home relatives. She remained an in- 
destructibly honest woman; but every faculty she 
possessed had undergone a change, which seemed to 
make her of a different species to other women. 

The portrait of Miss Owenson was at length finished 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the romance of The 
Missionary printed by Stockdale. The portrait was 
to be prefixed; but Lawrence, for the reasons given, 
requested that his name might not appear. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence to Miss Owenson. 


GREEK STREET, 
January 21st, 1811. 
Dear Mapam, 

I must be indebted to your kindness (and I fear it 
must put you to the trouble of writing) for preventing 
the insertion of my name in Mr. Stockdale’s adver- 
tisement. 

I have an anxious desire that the readers of The 
Missionary may be gratified with as accurate a resem- 
blance of its author, as can in that size be given, but 
from the drawing being so much reduced, the engra- 
ving must be comparatively defective; and besides 
this, I have no wish to be seen to interfere with the 
province of other artists who are professionally em- 
ployed in making portraits for books. 

There are many of them whose talents I very highly 
respect, and might reasonably be jealous of, did they 
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encroach on my province in painting, but our present 
walk in art is distinct. 

I will take the greatest care that the drawing be as 
well copied as possible; the engraver has just left me. 

Let me beg the favour of you in your communica- 
tion to Mr. Stockdale, to give it simply as your demand 
(as a condition of the drawing being lent by you for the 
purpose, ) without stating the reason I have advanced, 
which might by that gentleman be made matter of 
offence to others. 

Believe me, with the truest respect, 

Dear Madam, 
Most faithfully yours, 
Tuos. Lawrence. 


On the publication of the book, Miss Owenson came 
from the Priory to London, to her old friends, the 
Pattersons. From York Place she wrote to Lady 
Stanley. 


Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley. 


Loxpor, 12, York Pxrace, 
Portman Squaxe, 
April 12, 1811. 
DEAREST, KINDEST oF LaviEs, 

By this you have received my little packet; it is 
near a fortnight since I sent it to be franked, and I 
have been rather anxious as to ita fate, but perhaps at 
this very moment you are seated at your fireside, Poll 
at your feet, and Pug beside you, and The Missionary 
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in your hands; but in a few daye I shall cease to 
envy Poll, Pug, or Missionary, for I shall be in your 
arms. I leave this heaven upon earth on the evening of 
the 30th, so I suppose I shall be with you about the 
2nd of May, and you will, perhaps, meet me at Holy- 
head. And, now, who do you think I am waiting 
at home for? only Sir John Stanley—it is all very 
true! Both your sons openly avow their passion for 
me; and Lady Stanley is the most generous of rivala! 
I have been now one blessed fortnight in this region 
of delight, and were I to describe to you the kind of 
attention I excite and receive, you would either laugh 
at, or pity me, and say ‘‘her head is turned, poor little 
animal ;” end you would say very true. But I will 
tell you all when we meet, a period now not far dis- 
tant. I mean to send my trunks, directed for you, 
to Mr. Spencer’s, by one of the heavy coaches, 80 pray 
have the goodness to mention the circumstance to him, 
ag it will ensure the safety of my poor little property. 
Your letter was most gracious, and received with infi- 
nite pleasure. Dearest and kindest of friends, 
God keep you ever, 
GLoRVINA. 


I am ona visit to an East Indian nabob’s, whose 
wife and family are all kindness to me. 


This “ East India nabob and his family,” were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Patterson; they admired the young 
authoreas, and were glad to have her in their house, and 
they placed it and their carriage at her disposal. Some- 
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times Mrs. Patterson was invited to accompany her on 
her visits, and Miss Owenson received her friends in their 
house. The Pattersons were not brilliant people; but 
they were thoroughly kind-hearted; they enjoyed Miss 
Owenson’s success, and also the glimpses of high society 
which they obtained through the visitors who called 
on their guest. Lady Morgan used to tell, in a most 
amusing way, a story of how, one evening, she and 
Mrs. Patterson being engaged to a grand party, were 
obliged to go there in—a hackney-coach; some acci- 
dental hinderance about the carriage having occurred 
at the last moment. The thought of this hackney- 
coach tormented Miss Owenson all the evening, and 
destroyed both her peace and pleasure; the idea of 
what people would say, and, still worse, what they 
would zhink, if they discovered she had come in a 
hackney-coach ! 

She persuaded Mrs. Patterson to depart early, in 
the hope of escaping detection; but Lord George 
Granville, who was very much her admirer, perceived 
her exit, and insisted upon “seeing her to her car- 
riage!” 

Lady Morgan used to declare, that her agony of 
false shame was dreadful; but sooner than confess, 
she allowed the servants “to call her coach, and let her 
coach be called”; but of course it did not come. She 
then insisted upon “walking on to find it,” and en- 
treated Lord George to leave them to the servant, 
whom they had brought with them; but he was too 
gallant, and still insisted on keeping them company 
“till they should find their carriage.” 
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The hackney coachman, who had been ordered to 
wait, espied them, and followed to explain that he 
was there and waiting. Mrs. Patterson took no no- 
tice; Miss Owenson took no notice; the footman, who 
guessed their troubles, took no notice either. The 
hackney-coachman continued to follow them. 

“What does that man mean by following us?” asked 
Lord George. 

“T really cannot imagine,” said the elder lady. 

“TY wish he would go away,” said the younger one. 

“What do you want, fellow?” asked Lord George. 

“J want these ladies either to get into my coach 
or to pay me my fare.” 

“What does he mean—is he drunk?” 

“No,” said Miss Owenson, at last, laughing at the 
dilemma; ‘but the fact is, that we were so ashamed 
of coming in a hackney-coach, that we wanted no- 
body to know it.” 

Mrs. Patterson proceeded to explain all about how 
it had happened that they were deprived of the use 
of their own carriage; but her representations were 
drowned in the peals of laughter with which Miss 
Owenson and Lord George recognised the absurdity 
of the situation. 

“So you came in a hackney-coach, and would ra- 
ther have walked home in the mud than have had it 
known. How very Irish!” was his lotdship’s com- 
ment. He put them into their despised coach, and 
saw them drive away. 

The comparative failure of The Missionary, together 
with the troubles she had met with from her publishers, 
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turned Miss Owenson’s mind for a moment from the 
romance towards the drama. She had an hereditary 
leaning to the stage. Her father had been # manager 
and a comedian, She herself had written e successful 
musical piece. The theatre offered her many induce- 
ments to try her hand at a play; and she had so far 
thought of it as to consult Lord Abercorn on the choice 
of a hero. Lord Abercorn’s answer is among her 
papers. 


Lord Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 
[No date.} 


Tread your letter to the person you desired, dear, 
and if I did not write “by neruzn” (O you Irish 
expression, why cannot I write the proper brogue for 
such a broguey expression?) you must still impute 
it to the penny postman’s life I am living, for when 
you ask me a question worth an answer, I will never 
delay it. 

What your genius for melodrama, or any drama 
may be, I have no other reason for guessing than my 
suspicion that you have genius enough for anything 
that you will give proper attention to. I should, 
however, be sorry that the drama, in any shape, 
should supersede the intentions of the romance or 
novel production that you last professed. 

Hand-in-hand with it I have no objection; and as 
“you give me my choice of two heroes, I will so far 
decide that he shall not be Henry the Fourth (Henry 
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the Fourth of France). In the first place he is hack- 
neyed to death and damnation; in the second, be- 
tween ourselves (and spite of the whole female race 
whose favourite hero he is) he was no hero at all; he 
was a brave, good-natured, weak, selfish gentleman, 
and had he been endowed with higher mind and na- 
ture than he was, still his infamous conduct to the 
Prince de Condé would have blotted him out of my 
list. 
The qualities, virtues, and vices of Francis the First 
were of 2 more kingly kind; and though he was 
hardly a hero, he was a good deal more like one; his 
time, too, was more chivalric, and the events of it, as 
well as his own words and actions, having been less 
hackneyed, may be worked up far more entertainingly 
and interestingly. 

So much for my wisdom with which I shall begin 
and end. 

So bye-bye, sweet Glo. 


Lord Abercorn’s objection to Henri Quatre as a hero, 
in spite of all feminine preferences to the contrary, were 
probaby personal. Henri’s “infamous conduct” to- 
wards Condé, perhaps reminded him of Lieutenant 
Copley’s “infamous conduct” to the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, 

During this visit to London, Miss Owenson made 
the acquaintance, and won the enduring friendship of 
that woman of unhappy genius, Lady Caroline Lamb. 
Born in the highest rank, gifted with the rarest powers, 
at once an artist, a poetess, a writer of romance, a 
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woman of society and the world, Lady Caroline Pon- 
sonby had been the belle of her season, the toast of her 
set, the star of her firmament. Early loved and early 
won by a young man, who was at the same time a 
nobleman and a statesman, every wish of her heart, 
every aspiration of her mind, would appear to have 
been gratified by success. As Lady Caroline Lamb, 
and future Lady Melbourne, she was an adored wife, 
with a fixed and high position in society, and with 
everything that wealth, beauty, youth, talent and con- 
nexions can command to make life happy. But the 
woman was not content. Is any woman of genius 
ever tranquil? Is not genius, whether in man or 
woman, the seed of what Schiller calls “a sublime dis- 
content?” Lady Caroline had that restless craving 
after excitement—after the something unettained and 
unattainable—which pursues all spirits that are “finely 
touched.” Sometimes she sought this in the exercise 
of her pencil and her pen; sometimes in the more dan- 
gerous exercise of her affections and her imagination. 
She was not wicked. She was not even lax in her 
opinions. But she was bold and daring in her excur- 
sions through the debateable land which divides the 
territories of friendship from those of love. If she 
never fell, she was scarcely ever sefe from falling. At 
the date when her correspondence with Miss Owenson 
began, she was a young wife of five or six years, and 
the image of Byron, beautiful and deadly as the night- 
shade, had not thrown its shadow on her life. When 
the letter, which is now to introduce Lady Caroline to 
the reader, as one of the most charming figures of this 
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correspondence, was written, Byron had just returned 
from the East, having his Hints from Horace and the 
early cantos of Childe Harold in his pocket. His 
English Bards, which he found in a fourth edition, had 
made him famous; and his poetry, his travels, his sin- 
gularity of manners, his extraordinary personal beauty, 
and his reputation for gallantry, made him one of the 
chief lions of the London season. Half the women 
were soon in love with him, more or less platonically; 
among others, at first very platonically, Lady Caroline 
Lamb. How far this friendship and flirtation went 
between the noble poet and the noble lady, has never 
yet, for want of full materials, or in deference to living 
persons, been truly told. These reasons for observing 
silence are no longer binding. Lady Caroline made 
Lady Morgan the depository of all her secrets as to this 
connexion; the actors in the drama have passed away, 
and the story of their lives is public property. The 
details which may now be given, mainly under the 
hands of Lady Caroline and Lord Byron, will complete 
an interesting chapter in the poet’s memoirs. 
Lady Caroline may now appear on the stage. 


Lady C. Lamb to Miss Owenson. 


Loxpon, 
1811, 
My pear Miss Owenson, 


Tf it had not been near making me cry, what I 
am going to tell you might make you laugh; but I 
believe you are too good-natured not to sympathize 
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in some manner with my distress. It never occurred 
to me that I should forget the direction you gave 
me, so that having ordered the carriage, and having 
passed a restless night, I was but just getting up when 
it was ready. I ordered it to fetch you; where, was 
the question—at York, was the only answer I could 
possibly give; for York, alas, is all I remember. Now 
they say there is a York lane, three York streets, 
a York place, a York buildings, and York court. 
I knew no number, but immediately thought of send- 
ing to Lady Augusta Leith; the Court Guide was 
opened, it was for 1810; Lady A. Leith consequently 
not where she now is, and where either of you are 
I cannot think; but as I was obliged to go into the 
country, I wrote this, and take my chance of its 
ever getting to you. Should you receive it, pray 
accept of my regrets and excuses, and do not treat 
me as ill as I have you, but remember your kind 
intentions some evening. I shall be back Saturday, 
I believe; but General Leith goes Tuesday. 
See me before you leave town, and send me your 
number and street, I beg of you; the impression 
.you have made is, I assure you, a little stronger, 
but I never can recollect one direction—do you think 
the new man could teach me? 
Yours very sincerely, C. Lams. 


My direction is always Melbourne House. 


The two ladies soon met to become friends and 
associates for ever. No contrast could be greater than 
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between these two women of genius; one highly born, 
adored by her husband, and every whim gratified 
without her own exertion; the other humble, if not 
obscure; adored by many, but with a dangerous kind 
of love; compelled to struggle for her daily bread and 
for her daily safety. Both played, most perilously, 
with the fire; yet both came from the burning bush 
unscathed. Lady Caroline was saved by her affec- 
tions, Miss Owenson by her principles. She, too, was 
‘weaving most unconsciously her married destiny. On 
the death of his first wife, Dr. Morgan accepted the 
post of physician to Lord Abercorn. A man so hand- 
some and accomplished, made a deep impression on the 
Marchioness, who set herself to provide him with a 
second wife. The affair of Miss Owenson with “le 
bien aimé’ was now off; and Lady Abercorn’s letters 
to Miss Owenson began to glow with praises of her young 
physician. Jane Butler (afterwards Lady Manners) 
mentions him in one of her letters in a rather droll 
fashion. 

“We brought’ Dr. Morgan,” she writes to Miss 
Owenson, “a physician, with us, who, I believe, is very 
clever in more ways than one, as he understands 
simony and all Mrs. Malaprop’s accomplishments. I 
believe he is of your religious persuasion, and seems 
to think Moses mistaken in his calculations (this is 
entre nous).” 

Lady Abercorn, from the beginning, had set her 
heart on a match between Dr. Morgan and Miss 
Owenson, and Miss Owenson entered readily into all 
the fun of such a suggestion. When Lady Aberdeen 
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wrote to Miss Owenson a glowing account of Dr. 
Morgan’s learning, and genius, and qualifications, and 
desired her to write a poetical diploma for him, Misa 
Owenson answered in pure gateté de cazur, a8 follows :— 


DIPLOMA NOS UNIVERSITATAS SANTEE GLORVINA. 


‘We learned Professors of the College, 
The Alma Mater of true knowledge, 
‘Where students learn, in memoria, 
‘Where senior fellows hold no power, 

And junior sophists rule the hour, 
‘Where every bachelor of arts 

Studies no science—but of hearts. 

‘Takes his degree from smiling eyes 

And gets his Furrowss1e—by sighs; 
‘Where scholars learn, by rules quite simple, 
‘To expound the mystics of a dimple; 

To run through all their moods and tenses, 
The feelings, fancies, and the senses, 
‘Where none (though still to grammar true) 
Could ¢e'er docline—a billet douz, 

‘Though all soon learn to conjugate, 
(Hadum noe axtoritate) 
‘We~—learned Professors of this College, 
The Alms Mater of true knowledge, 

Do, on the Cindidate Morgani, 
(Dootissimo in Medicini) 

Confer his right well earned degree, 

And dub him, henceforth, sage ID., 
He, having stood examination, 

On pointe might puzzle half the nation, 
Shown where with skill he could apply 

A sedative, or stimuli, 

‘How to the chorda tympani 

He could, by duloet symphony, 

‘Tho soul divine itself convey, 
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‘How he {in verses} can impart 

A vital motion to « heart, 

Through hours which Time had sadly robb’d, 

‘Though dull and morbid it had throbb'd. 

Teach sympathetic nerves to thrill, 

‘Pulses to quicken or lie still; 

And without pause or hesitation, 

‘Purmuo that vagreat thing sensation, 

From right to left,—from top to tos, 

‘From head of sage to foot of beau, 

‘While vain it shuns his searching hand, 

Bron in ita own pineal gland. 

‘Bat did we all his feats rehearse, 

How he excels in taneful vorse, 

‘How well he writes—how well he sings, 

‘How well he does ten thousand things, 

Gave we due meed to this bright homo, 

It would—Twrgeret boc Diploma. 
Gtozvinze OwEnsonss. 

On leaving England Miss Owenson again proceeded 
to Baron's Court. She used to relate that Dr. Mor- 
gan had heard so much in praise of Miss Owenson’s 
wit, genius and general fascination, that he took an 
immense prejudice against her, and being a very shy 
man, he disliked the idea of meeting her. 

He was one morning sitting with the Marchioness, 
when the groom of the chambers, throwing open the 
doors, announced ‘Miss Owenson!” who had just 
arrived. Dr. Morgan sprang from his seat, and there 
being no other way of escape, leaped through the open 
window into the garden below! This was too fair a 
challenge for Miss Owenson to refuse; she set to work 
to captivate him, and succeeded more effectually than 
she either desired or designed. The following letter 
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gives no indication of the crisis so nearly at hand; 
it is to Mrs. Lefanu, and the tone is rather depressed. 


Miss Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


[No date.] 
Cuerz, CHERE, 

May the event your sweet letter communicated, and 
every event in your family that succeeds it, be pro- 
ductive of increasing happiness. Too much the creature 
of circumstances as they influence my manners or 
my conduct, my heart, ruled in its feelings by the 
objects of its affections only, knows no change, and the 
sympathy, the tender interest in all that concerns you, 
my longest, kindest friend, which chance recently dis- 
covered to you, hes always existed under an increas- 
ing power since the first moment I pressed your cor- 
dial hand—I met the kind welcome of your full eyes. 
If I am too apt to visit abroad, I am sure to come 
home to you, and the increasing kindness with which 
you receive and forgive me, hourly quickens my re- 
turn, and extends my contrition. 

Tom and his bride are now as happy as is possible 
for human nature to be. I rejoice in their happiness. 
I pray that it may Jong, long continue, and above all, 
that it may add to the sum of your’s and Mr. Le- 
fanu's; for if ever parents deserved well of their chil- 

dren, you both have. I was received here with the 
Kindest and most joyous welcome. I find the people 
and the place delightful—there never was such a per- 
fect Paradise; the summer makes all the difference and 
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the magnificent outlines I so much admired in winter, 
are now most luxuriantly filled up. 

We have got a most desirable acquisition to our 
circle, in the family physician; he is a person of ex- 
traordinary talent and extensive acquirements; a lin- 
guist, musician, poet and philosopher, and withal a 
most amiable and benevolent person; he is in high 
popularity, and he and I most amazing friends, as you 
may suppose. 

Miss Butler is here, merry and pleasant as ever. 
She is sitting beside me, and desires her compliments, 
congratulations and best recollections to your lady- 
ship. Olivia writes of nobody but you. She seems 
in very low spirits about our father, poor dear soul! 
and misses me sadly. I need not say a word to you 
on the subject. I am sure you will see her often, and 
I know you cannot Aelp being kind to her, and to any 
one who may stand in need of your kindness, 

We expect the Duke of Richmond and suite the 
week after next. I expect Sir C. and Lady Asgill 
will also come at that time, so that we shall be a gay 
party. Olivia has been asked over and over again, 
but still declines the honour. 

You see the king cannot make up his mind to leave 
us; he is t00 kind! J believe all things remain on the 
other side in statu quo. Write to me soon like a love, 
and tell me ail that you think I most desire to know; 
above all, that you continue to love 

Your own Gronvina. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED. 


Brtwnen the last letter to Mrs. Lefanu and the next 
one to her father, not many weeks elapsed. This 
and the subsequent letters are all the indications that 
remain of her feelings and thoughts upon an event 
so important in her life, as her first real struggle 
against falling into love: She used to say, in after 
life, how little she was then aware of the blessing 
that had befallen her and how near she had been to 
missing it, through her own perverseness. There is 
no doubt that she had dreamed of making a more 
brilliant match. 


Miss Owenson to Robert Owenson. 


Bagon’s Court, 
August 20, 1811. 
My vgargst Dan, 
I am the least taste in life at a loss how to be- 
gin to tell you what I am going to ask you—-which 
VOL. I. Ge 
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is, your leave to marry Doctor Morgan, whom I will 
not marry if you do not wish it. I dare say you 
will be amazingly astonished; but not half so much 
as Iam, for Lord and Lady Abercorn have hurried 
on the business in such a manner, that I really don’t 
know what I am about. They called me in, last 
night, and more like parents than friends, begged me 
to be guided by them—that it was their wish not 
to lose sight of me, which, except I married a friend 
of theirs, they might, as they never would acknow- 
ledge « Dublin husband, but that if I accepted Mor- 
gan, the man upon earth they most esteemed and 
approved, they would be friends to both for life— 
that we should reside one year with them, after our 
marriage, or if they remained in Ireland, two years, 
so that we might lay up our income during that 
time to begin the world. He is also to continue 
their physician. 

He has now five hundred a-year, independent of 
practice. I don’t myself see the thing quite in the 
light they do; but they think him a man of such 
great abilities, such great worth and honour, that I 
em the most fortunate person in the world. 

He stands in the first-class of physicians in Lon- 
don, having taken his Doctor’s degree at Cambridge; 
his connexions are excellent, &c., &c., and in person 
very distinguished-looking. Now tell me what you 
wish, for I am still, as ever, all your own loving and 
dutiful child, 

Sypyzy Owxnson. 
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On the same subject, she wrote—after a few daya— 
to most of her old friends. The letter to Mra. Lefanu 
and Lady Stanley, may be given as specimens of the 
whole. 


Miss Owenson to Mrs. Lefanu. 


Baxon’s Court, 
August 29, 1811. 
My peargst Frrexp, 

Your inimitable letter was a source of great comfort 
tome. Your eloquent and exalted theories are still less 
powerful in their influence over me than your bright 
example. I have seen you the Providence of your 
family, and I admire and revere too much not to en- 
deavour to imitate. 

This event, the most unlooked-for and rapid of my 
life, has been accelerated by my friends here, and by 
the more than romantic passion of the most amiable 
and ardent of human beings, so a8 to leave me ina 
atate of agitation and flurry that prevented me writing 
on the subject to any human being but my family— 
and even to them so incoherently as to leave them 
more to guess st from inference than fact. 

The business was, indeed, so hurried, that it was 
all like a dream. The licence and ring have been in 
the house these ten days—all the settlements made ; 
yet I have been battling off, from day to day, and. 
hour to hour, and have only ten minutes back pro- 
cured a little breathing time. The fact is, the struggle 
is almost too great for me—on one side engaged, be- 
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youd retrieval, to 2 man who has frequently declared 
to my friends, here, that if I break off he will not sur- 
vive it!! on the other, the dreadful certainty of being 
parted for ever from & country and friends I love, 
and a family I adore, to which I am linked by such 
fatal ties, that my heart must break in breaking 
them. 

Lord and Lady Abercorn will not part with Dr. Mor- 
gan for a moment, as they suppose the whole family 
would die if they did; so that, efter my marriage, I 
should have no chance of seeing you all before I went 
to England, and I have, therefore, at last prevailed on 
Morgan to permit me to go up for a week or two, while 
I am yet a free agent. When I read that part of 
your letter where you say Tom and his wife were to 
live with you, I wept bitterly. Oh, if it were my lot 
to live with those I love! but I am about to leave 
them all. 1 write incoherently, for,I am feeling 
strongly; don’t read this to Livy, but just what is 
right and politic to mention to any one. To give you 
any idea of the passion I have most unwittingly in- 
spired, would be vain; but if I had spirits, I could 
amuse you not a little. Tell Livy to repeat to you 
some of his eloquent nonsense which I wrote to her. 
Barring his wild, unfounded love for me, the creature 
is perfection. The most manly, I had almost said 
daring, tone of mind, united to more goodness of 
heart and disposition, than I ever met with in a hu- 
man being. Even with this circle, where all is ac- 
quirement and accomplishment, it is confessed that his 
versatility of talent is unrivalled. There is scarcely 
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any art or science he has not cultivated with success; 
and the resources of his mind and memory are ex- 
haustless. His manners are too English to be popu- 
Jar with the Irish; and though he is reckoned a hand- 
some man, it ie not that style of thing which, if I were 
to choose for beauty, I should select—it is too indica- 
tive of goodness; a little diablerie would make me wild 
in love with him. To the injury of his interests and 
circumstances, he has offered to settle with me in 
Dublin, since I appear so heart-broken at parting from 
my family; but that I would not hear of. He is just 
thirty; has a moderate property, independent of his 
profession; is a member and a fellow of twenty colleges 
and societies, and isa Cambridge man. This is a full- 
length picture drawn for your private inspection. He 
read your letter with bursts of admiration. He says 
you must have a divine mind, and that if all my 
country-women resemble you, his constancy will be 
sadly put to the test. We are to live one year 
with the Abercorns, which will save some income for 
furnishing a house in London, where we are to reside. 
My man is now playing Handel, and putting me in 
mind of dear Tom. He does not, however, play near 
so well; but has more science than any one, and sings 
the most difficult things at sight. He bas so much 
improved me in Italian and singing, you cannot 
imagine. Ten thousand thanks for your benevolent 
attention to my poor old father—never did he stand 
more in need of it, sick, worn down and deprived of 
the attentions of a child he adores, and who has 
hitherto lived for him. You are all goodness, and to 
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part from you is not among the least of my afflictions. 
God bless you ever, 
S. Owxnson. 


A thousand loves to all the fire-side circle; but 
above all to Joe. I am quite shocked at the expense 
of my last letter; but as I saw you got all your letters 
at the Casile, I took it for granted they were free. 


‘Miss Owenson to Lady Stanley. 


Bazon’s Count, 


1st September, 1811. 
My most pear Frrexp, 


Tt is an age since we held any communion; in the 
first instance (I was prevented by the fear of boring 
you by a platitude of a letter, which could only repeat 
what you know—that I love you. In the second, I 
have been prevented writing since my srrival here 
(now five weeks ago) by an event unexpected and 
critical; in a word, in this little space of time, a man 
has fallen in love with me, 4 iéte baissée, and almost 
married me, before I know where I am or what it is 
all about. I mentioned to you before, that Lord 
Abercorn waz to bring over with him a physician, and 
as they wrote me word that he was a person of distin- 
guished talent, » charming musician, and altogether an 
interesting person, I sent him some comical professional 
problems in my letters to Lady Abercorn. He answered 
them by a poetical thesis—I sent him a diploma—and 
thus prepared, we met under circumstances and in 
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scenes too favourable to the romantic feelings peculiar 
to his character, and which it was my lot to excite and 
feed. In short, almost without looking beyond the 
instant, his empressment, and the anxiety of Lord and 
Lady Abercorn to forward an event which would place 
me in England near them, took me unawares, and I gave 
@ sort of consent to an event, which it is, and has ever 
since been, my incessant struggle to delay. 

The fact is, there is much pour et contre, on the 
subject (Dr. Morgan having but a small patrimonial 
property, independent of his profession, in which he is 
still but young). The confidence his medical skill 
and success have inspired in this family, where there 
is a continual demand on his attention, have so raised 
him in their good opinion, that they have declared 
themselves his fast friends, and promoters of his inte- 
rests for life. Indeed, it was at their instance, I was 
induced to listen to a proposal, which could have no- 
thing in it very gratifying to my ambition. The man, 
however, is perfection. His mind has that strength of 
tone and extent of reflection, which you admire so 
much. He thinks upon every subject of importance 
with us, and is sometimes so daring in risking his bold 
and singular opinions, that while it raises him in my 
esteem, it makes me tremble for his worldly interests, 
so seldom promoted by this sovereign independence of 
principle and spirit, which throws rank and influence 
at such an incalculable distance. He is, with all this 
deep philosophy of character, a most accomplished 
gentleman. He speaks and writes well several lan- 
guages, and is a scientific musician, a devoted natu- 
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talist, and has studied every branch of natural bistory 
with success. With these resources of mind, I never 
saw a wretch so thrown upon the heart for his happi- 
ness, or so governed by ardent and unruly passion, of 
which his most romantic engofement for me is a proof. 
I have refused and denied him over and over again, 
because if it is not in worldly circumstances a very 
good match for me, it is still worsx for him. I 
am still putting it off from day to day, but fear I am 
too far committed to recede with honour. All this is 
entre nous, and should you mention the thing, prondé 
the business as much as you can, for upon all occa- 
sions, il est bon de se faire valoir, We are to live the 
first year with Lord and Lady Abercorn, and the next 
we hope to be in a baby-house of our own in London, 
and, oh! what happiness it will be to me to have one 
to receive you, dear Lady Stanley, when you come to 
town, instead of your going to an hotel; believe me, 
there is not a human being I should be happier to see, 
than your dear self, after my own sweet sister. The 
worst part of my. story is, that I must then have to 
leave my country, and father, and sister, that I adore; 
when I think of this, I start from my promise, and 
have more than once entreated to be off, and in short, 
sometimes I am almost out of my mind between con- 
tending feelings; you would pity me if you knew and 
saw my struggles; pray write to me soon, and love 
me alwaya, 
Your own Giorvina. 


We expect the Duke and court here in a few days. 
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Lady Stanley's reply to the announcement of her 
friend's proposed, but not yet accomplished, marriage 
is both wise and kind. 


¢ Lady Stanley to Miss Owenson. 


Prrguos, 
September 18th, 1811. 

My par GLorvina, 

Shall I say the import of your letter surprised me? 
I know not. However, I think surprise was not the 
sensation predominant among the many it set afloat; 
that you should have met with a man who looked, 
listened, and entered the lists of love, tte baissée, was 
an event much of course; but that an equal to the ad- 
mirable Crichton should be met at all, and moreover, 
that the destinies should just place him within the 
circle of Glorvina’s influence, is truly a matter worthy 
of wonder, and particularly to me, who have hitherto 
adhered pertinaciously to a persuasion, that kindred 
spirits were subjected to the same laws as parallel 
lines, and never could meet on this ungracious planet. 
But, behold an exception! Receive, my dear Sydney, 
my sincere felicitations on your view of establish- 
ment. Yet rest assured, I do not fail of taking a part 
in your anxieties, but who can be married without 
such attendants? If every contre was nearly looked 
to, alack, poor Hymen! But in the main, establishment 
is good, in some lights almost expedient, since the de- 
lights of youth, of friends, of range, and frolic, are but 
passengers. Qn the subject of riches, it must be 
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avowed, my worldly wishes are not completely gra- 
tified, but on that question, the interests of the heart 
must arbitrate, nor can I dispute with those sove- 
reigns, and do they not appear with a powerful pha- 
lanx? and sweetly chime with the old song—‘ Et 
il sera toujours de méme, si j’en juge d’apres mon 
ceur.” Perhaps, ere this time, the conflict is over; I 
wish it may be so, and every sacrifice well compen- 
aated by the acquisition of a friend and associate, & 
tout epreuve. 1 have been sadly tardy in writing, but 
were details worth while, I could show I am more ex- 
cusable than usual; I have been singularly engaged 
by company and hampered by businesa at the same 
time, and lassitude and chagrins spoilt every little in- 
terval. And now then, farewell, my dear Sydney. 
Imagine, and you may well imagine (do me but jus- 
tice) how much I love to hear further of an event so 
interesting to me, and believe me, by every name, 
Most truly yours, &e., é&c., 
M. Sraniey. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 


‘Wuen she was fairly engaged, Miss Owenson’s courage 
failed her. Dr. Morgan being very much in love, de- 
sired naturally that the marriage should take place 
with as little delay as possible. The Marchioness, to 
whom the drama and the dénouement were a pleasant 
excitement, had no idea that the ceremony in real life 
could be anything more than the last page in a novel, 
or the last words in a play, after the characters have 
grouped themselves. She sent for the marriage ring 
and licence, and would have proceeded to extremities, 
without consulting the wishes of one of the parties 
most interested. . 

Miss Owenson, however, contrived to obtain a short 
respite, and permission to pay a visit to her sister and 
father, in Dublin. Her father’s precarious state of 
health was the plea she used. She was sent the first 
stage of her journey in all the state of a carriage and four 
horses, with Dr. Morgan riding beside the window for 
an escort. A fortnight was to be the term of her ab- 
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sence, and she promised very fairly, that if permitted 
to go away, she would return without fail, at the time 
appointed. She had no such intention. Her father 
was ill; his health was quite broken up. As, however, 
he was in no immediate danger, Miss Owenson had no 
idea of stopping at home to keep him company. She 
plunged at once, into all the gaieties of Dublin society. 
She was more the fashion than ever; and she enjoyed 
the feeling of freedom and independence after the 
stately restraints of her life at Baron’s Court, of which 
she had, by that time, become disenchanted. 

Dr. Morgan was retained at Baron’s Court by his 
professional duty. Neither the Marquis nor the Mar- 
chionesa would grant him leave of absence. He was 
extremely jealous, and knew his fair and slippery lady 
love to be surrounded by admirers. He was especially 
vexed by the attentions bestowed on her by Mr. Park- 
hurst, one of the gayest men about town in Dublin 
society; but he was unable to do more than write 
eloquent letters of complaint and appeal, to which 
the lady paid not the smallest attention. She always 
owned, afterwards, that she had behaved exceedingly 
ill, and that she deserved for ever to have lost, the best 
husband that ever a woman had; but at the time, 
ashe only thought how she might prolong her absence, 
if, indeed, she did not meditate breaking loose alto- 
gether. The correspondence on both sides is charac- 
teristic, and as the subject of love and love-making, of 
woman's constancy and man’s perfidy, is one of peren- 
nial interest, some of this correspondence may be 
given. The letters are printed as nearly according to 
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their date as can be ascertained. Both the Marquis 
and Marchioness seem to have been kind throughout 
the whole period, and to have shewn great patience 
with their refractory protegée. In one of Morgan's 
letters, under date Oct. 7, there is “a magic ——” 
which requires a word of explanation. When Miss 
Owenson had been particularly naughty, and wished 
to make her peace, she would leave in her next note a 
emall blank space to represent a kiss. Morgan was at 
liberty to believe that her lips had touched the paper, 
and to act accordingly. 


T. €. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Baron’s Covgt, 


October 1, 1811. 
My pranest Git, 


Here I am, again, safely returned from Strabane, 
after going through a day’s eating and drinking enough 
to killa horse. We had a most heavenly day, yester- 
day; but to-day, it has rained incessantly; we were 
not, however, wet, being well provided with coata, so 
that Iam in no danger of dying this trip. Baron's 
Court to-day is dulness personified. Lady Abercorn 
received a shocking account of Lady Aberdeen from 
Mrs. Kemble; and though I know how very little 
such accounts are worth minding, yet her tears are 
infectious, and I cannot help feeling alarmed and out 
of spirita. Receiving, as I do, daily marks of their 
kindness and good will, I cannot avoid sympathising 
with them in their worst of all domestic calamities. 
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Yet, true to human nature, I am selfish enough to think 
much of the effect a fatal termination of this disease 
would have on us and our comforts. I trust that 
T am not laying up for you a winter’s residence in the 
house of mourning—whatever the Apostles may say, 
I infinitely prefer the house of rejoicing. But to re- 
turn to a more grateful theme, how is my best be- 
loved after her journey? I hope to-morrow to hear a 
good account of you, and that you found your father 
and sister better than you expected. 

Have you been gadding about much? Have you 
seen many people? Are you happy and comfortable? 
or are you, like me, looking forward anxiously to the 
happy time that will unite us for ever? Dearest Glor- 
vina, love me as I adore you. How often I kiss the 
little gold bottle, and think of the sweeter roses on 
somebody's lips. Shorten time, by every means, that 
separates us, if you value the happiness of 

Your ever devoted, 
T. C. M. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


F Monday, October 7. 
Deanest, DEAR Lovz, 

Will you, can you pardon my ravings? How angry 
I am with myself! I have at last got a sweet, charm- 
ing, affectionate letter from you, and half my miseries 
are over. If my two last letters gave you pain, think 
what misery (well or ill-founded), what horrid depres- 
sion must have been mine to inspire them. Your rea- 
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sonings are all very fine and very conclusive; but, 
alas, I parted with reason to a certain little coquette, 
and I can attend to and feel no language but that of 
the heart. Still, however, I must insist upon my dis- 
tinction, that while I am ready to give up everything to 
your lovely, amiable family feelings, 1 can ill brook 
your associating any unpleasant idea with that of re- 
turning to me. If I know my heart, neither solitude, 
sickness, nor slavery would be unpalatable, if it gave 
me back to Glorvina. I would seek her amidst the 
plague, in an African ship, or, if such a place existed, 
in her own father’s dominions. I have but one ob- 
ject in life, and ¢¢ is you ; and so little can I bear the 
idea of your preferring anything to me, that I have 
been angry with Olivia when she has had too much of 
your attention. Indeed, indeed it is because I love, 
that I cannot suppose it possible any feeling of dis- 
gust, or ennui, can associate itself with your return 
to me, and, I would fain hope, happiness. You can- 
not think so meanly of me as to suppose the dimity 
chamber could urge me to draw you from your duties. 
Trust me, love, you never win me more than when I 
see you, in imagination, discharging them; but when 
I picture to myself the thoughiless, heartless Glorvina, 
trifling ‘with her friend, jesting at his sufferings, and 
flirting with every man she meets; when I imagine 
her more in love with the vanities of this wicked world 
than with me, I feel not sure of her. Do not think 
me cruel in reminding you that you have lost one hus- 
band ‘by flirting, and that that makes me feel it is 
just possible you may drive another mad. I cannot, 
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give you to the amusements of Dublin. God knows 
(if he- takes the trouble to know) this “pile” is 
“dreary” enough without you; but it makes me curse 
the hour I threw away my love on one s0 incapable 
* of returning it, when I see you looking forward to a 
solitary winter in it; trust me, dearest, a little natural 
philocophy will make time pass pleasantly enough, 
never fear. 

Tread part of your letter to Miss B——, relative 
to “ Almighty Tact,” and she laughed tout son saoul. 
She says, if there is one human béing more thoroughly 
destitute of tact than another, it is Glorvina—and, in- 
deed, I think 80. In the instance of myself you have 
failed utterly. If you knew me, you would not com~- 
bet my feelings by your affected stoicism; you would 
flatter my vanity with the idea of the separation being 
as painful to you as to me; you would soothe me with 
tenderness and not shock me with badinage. If you 
knew how much eloquence there was in the magic ——; 
if you knew the pleasure I felt in touching the pa- 
per that had touched your lips! Oh, Glor.! Glor.! 
have you been all this while studying me to 80 little 
purpose? In reply to your orders, know that I have 
not opened my lips to say more than— a bit more,” 
“very good,” and “no more, thank you, MY LORD,” 
since you have been gone. Lady Abercorn swears she 
heard me sing, “Il mio ben quando vena,” and says 
J am Nina Pazza. In good truth, I believe she is 
right, for surely nothing but madness would distress 
itself, and what it loves more than itself, as J do. 
I assure you I have made myself quite ill, and others 
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present; my calmness is acquired, unnatural, and de- 
ceitfal. I am sorry, very sorry, for your poor dear 
dad; but hope he is not seriously worse; say every- 
thing that is kind to him from me, and tell him J 
hope we shall spend many a pleasant day together 
yet. Do you know you shock my tenderness by the 
ease with which you talk of Miss Butler. Surely 
we must adopt two terms te express our different 
loves, one word cannot imply such different affec- 
tions. I writ think and speak of nothing but you. 
As to my commissions, do not, best and dearest, put 
yourself to any inconvenience about them; when 
done you may send them by the mail, the plea- 
sure of receiving anything from you is worth the 
carriage, though it even amounted to gold. There 
is, however, but one commission about which I am 
angious, and that is to love me as I do you, Excuivu- 
SIVELY; to prefer me to every other good; to think 
of me, speak of me, write to me, and to look forward 
to our union as the completion of every wish, for so 
do I by you. Do this, and though you grow as 
“ugly” as Sycorax, you will never lose in me the 
fondest, most doating, affectionate of husbands. Glor- 
vina, I was born for tenderness; my business in life 
is to love. Cultivate, then, the latent feelings of the 
heart, learn to distrust the imagination, and to de- 
spise and quit the world, before the world leaves you. 
How, dearest, will you otherwise bear the hour when 
no longer young, lovely, and agaganie, you will see 
the. great ones lay aside their plaything and forget 
their companion who can no longer give them plea- 
Vou. 1. Hu 
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sure; where, but in the arms of affection, will you 
then find consolation? Fly, then, to me by times. 
You have much wisdom to acquire yet, with respect 
to happiness; and believe me, the dimity chamber is 
a school worth all the Portico’s in the world, Mrs. 
Stoic. There nature reigns, and you will hear none 
but the language of truth. Do you recollect folding 
up 4 piece of blotting-paper with one of your letters? 
I preserve it as the apple of my eye, and kiss it, as 
I would you, all to pieces. 

My sweetest life, I do not mean an atom of acri- 
mony towards you in all this; but misery will be 
querulous. I determine to pass over my sufferings in 
silence; but find I cannot. Do not say I am selfish; 
if I were, I should have pressed you to marriage when 
I could have done it effectually. I should have op- 
posed your leaving me; and now I should give up all 
to you for comfort. I flatter myself, that hitherto 
every sacrifice has been on my part. My only com- 
fort is, that my wishes have given place to yours. 

I do not wish you to cut any one; but I think 
Parkhurst, too particular in his attentions; besidés, 
how can I bear that anybody can have the pleasure of 
talking to you and gazing on you when I cannot. I 
should be sorry you offended a friend on account of 
any whim of mine; you can be civil to him without 
encouraging fis daily visits. Strangely as I show it, 
I am obliged and grateful for your every attention, 
and in this instance in particular; but indeed I do not 
wish it. T have not so mean an opinion of myself to 
be "jealous of anybody’s alienating your mind from me 
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by exciting a preference, et pour toute la reste jen sais 
assez. 

T have kissed your dear hair again and aguin, aa I 
do the bottle, twenty times an hour; do not judge of 
my temper by this instance, for, believe me, I am not 
always, nor ever was in my married life, in the hor- 
Tible state of mind J now am. You know I think ill 
of life in general, and kick against calamity as if I re- 
ceived an affront as well as an injury in it from fate. 
But trust me, no chance of life can reach me to wound 
as I am now wounded; when reposed on your dear 
bosom then my spirits will be calmed, my irritability 
soothed. IfI thought there was the remotest chance 
of my giving you the, uneasiness I know I now do, 
when once you are mine, I would release you from 
your engagement au coup de pistolet. No, no, my be- 
loved, I hope, after all, we may be enabled to say, in 
our age, c'est un monde passable, at least it shall be so 
to you, if I can make it so. God bless you, my own 
dear, sweet, darling girl; don’t, don’t be angry with 
me, for I am very wretched without that. Mr. Eliot 
is come at last, and I must go dress and acquire stea- 
diness for “ representation.” 

Adieu ma belle, ma chere Glor. 
Morrmer. 


7 9 o'clock. 
Pity and forgive a wretch whom nothing but your 
presence can console. God, God bless you, dear 
Gilervina. 
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T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Du Caen pz Czrsere a LA Porte p’EnrEr. 
Mardi, October 15th, 1811. 


Faut i] que je m’egaye toujours? Combien cela est 
triste! Mais, soyons heureux c’est encore bien plus 
difficile. Egayons nous pourtant. Pourquoi ?—Za 
reine le veut! 

The Clitheroes are just gone with Bowen for the 
Giant’s Causeway, the latter returns in the middle of 
next week; the former promise to repeat their visit 
soon. Oglander and the Major are gone shooting; 
and the little tail of nobility, Miss Butler and I, are 
going to ride if the weather permit. I really was glad 
you were not with us last night. We played magical 
music, “ What’s my Thought like?” and many other 
games equally amusing, for three or four hours; you 
would have been bored to death, as was almost your 
poor Mortimer. They made Lord Abercorn go out fre- 
quently, and though he was bored as bad as man 
could be, he did it with an ease and grace that was 
very pleasing; he certeinly is thoroughly a gentleman 
on those points. Miss Butler seems thoroughly de- 
termined to go to Dublin, and then what will become 
of us? Che fard senza mio ben, we shall be given 
up to melancholy. What will become of me? to mo- 
rird—ahi! ben mio, how happy should I be could I 
behold thee and be near thee, and see thee with thy 
dear family, but what useless wishes, I love thee 
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dearest! my wife, I love thee! and for thee I will do 
and endure anything, everything! adieu, my love, 


adieu! 
Farewell, dearest Glorvina, 
Your own, own 
Morrmmr. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


October, 1811. 


“Do the P——-s and Castlereaghs go to you at 
Christmas? when does the Butler come to town, and 
when do the Carberys leave you?”—answer all. I 
don’t send you a kiss to-day, I am tired of the diurnal 
act, but I lay my head upon your bosom in a wife-like 
way, and suffer you to press me gently to your heart, 
which is more than you deserve! I am glad you 
changed your pen—I hate poesy— 

“When this you seo, 
Remember mo.” 
“ Hie mouth was Primmer, 
A lesson I took, 
I swore it was pretty, 
And then kise'd the book.” 
that is the text, vide ‘‘ Peeping Tom;” but I did not 
intend to make so free with you this three months, for 
you have behaved very ill indeed lately, and talked like 
a fool very often. Livy does not know what to make 
of you! but I forgive—lay by your nervousness, and 
get-some common sense. 
S. Owznson. 
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Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


October 31st, 1811. 


Iam not half such a little rascal as you suppose; 
the best feelings only have detained me from you; and 
feelings better than the best will bring me back to 
you. I must be more or less than woman to resist 
tenderness, goodness, excellence, like yours, and I am 
simply woman, aye, dear, “every inch awoman.” I feel 
a little kind of tingling about the heart, at once more 
feeling myself nestled in yours; do you remember 
—well, dear, if you don’t, I will soon revive your re- 
collection—tI said I would not write to you to-day, 
but I could not resist it, and I am now going off to 8 
man of business, and about Lady Abercorn’s books, in 
the midst of the snow and pinched with cold. God 
bless you, love. 

8. 0. 


Your song is charming; you are a clever wretch, 
and I Jove you more for your talents than your vir- 
tues, you thing of the world. What put it into your 
stupid head that I would not return at Christmas? 
did I ever say so, blockhead? 

Well, { have only the old story to tell, no more than 
yourself—. 

* And I lovee you, and you lovee me, 
And oh! how happy we shall be.” 


Take care of the whiskers—mind they are not to grow 
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-thus—but thus.—f{Here follows in the letter a couple 
of droll portraits of Morgan, with the whiskers grown 
and trimmed in the two fashions then in favour.) 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Thursday, November, 1811. 


You are a pretty pair of Paddies, you and your 
sister. Only see how you enclosed your letter for me, 
to Lord Abercorn, without seal and without direction. 
Your second letter came at the usual time; but judge 
my consternation, when Lord Abercorn gave me your 
first at breakfast, premising he had read three sides of 
i, under the supposition it was for him, till he came 
quite at the end, to “my dear Morgan,” which rather 
surprised him. Jn good truth, the letter is so much 
like the Epistle General of St. Jude, that it will do for 
any church. Well, “the gods take care of Cato.” 
There was not a word of fis frolics, of the stupidity of 
B. C——,, of Livy’s not coming, or anything one would 
much care about his reading; but I was in a special 
fright till I could get an opportunity of reading it and 
convincing myself; for Heaven’s sake be more careful. 
I think he must have laughed at your jealous sus- 
picions, though I don’t believe he has a very high 
opinion of my Josephism. I wish I had something to 
confess, just to satisfy you; but, ah, alas! you have 
the best security in the world for my fidelity, the want 
of opportunity for me to go astray. For unless I 
made love to a young diablesse or an old witch, and 
became the papa of an incubus, the devil a chance 
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have I of doing wrong. I should like to know the. 
‘when and the who” of your thoughts; perhaps it 
would give me an idea. Seriously, my best love, if 
you doubt me, come and claim your own, for J am 
yours and only yours. 

Dearest girl, how much I wish I could say any- 
thing satisfactory to you about your father. I cannot 
judge accurately, but all your accounts of him have 
given me an unfavourable impression of his chance of 
ultimate recovery. I should think the whiskey bad 
for him; at least, if not rendered necessary by circum- 
stances, it must be injurious. Your low spirits distress 
me very, very much. Would to God I could be with 
you to soothe and comfort you! I am, however, not leas 
so than yourself, as you must see by my awkward at- 
tempts at humour. I am very irritable at these times, 
and do not know whether to laugh or ery. 

My yesterday’s letter (written in this mood) was 
particularly dull and fade; I am very much pleased, 
flattered, delighted by your second letter; it is so de- 
cisive a mark of your tenderness and affection. Dearest. 
Glorvina, I have no love for any but you; you have 
my whole, whole heart, and if my letters vary, it is be- 
cause my spirits vary, and with them my tne of 
thinking. When, when will the day come that shall 
make me yours for ever. Glorvina, we have both 
suffered much on each other’s account; I feel, how- 
ever, conscious we shall both be ultimately happy in 
each other. God, God bless you! I am writing my- 
self into dreadful spirits; I believe catching your tone. 

You give a horrid picture of poor dad! He must 
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have been very tl indeed to require so much blistering. 
J. find you are quite in raptures with Dablin. Four 
dinners beside evening parties in one week; that is 
pretty well for a person who went there merely to 
enjoy the society of her family for a few weeks. How- 
ever, if you are amused, I am content. You must 
want occasional distraction, and to be candid, I should 
be all the better for it, if it were in my reach. Only 
love me, and write good-humouredly. You do not 
mention the Butler; she is, I suppose, as happy as the 
day is long; give my love to her, and tell her I miss 
her very much—da Pamantissimo vero sposo. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Baxon’s Court, 
Wednesday, 2 o'clock, Nov. 14th. 
Dearest AND Best, 

Me voici de retour, and I have just read your dear 
letter. Great God! how little able am I to bear any 
crosses in which you are concerned. I cannot free 
my mind from the idea of your having been seriously 
ill. ‘You say you are better, and I must believe you. 
But once for all I implore and beseech you, in no in- 
stance conceal from me the full extent of any sickness 
qy calamity that may reach you or yours. It is only 
the entire confidence that communications are made, 
and that nothing would be hid that might happen ill, 
by which absence is rendered supportable. An anxious, 
fretfal and Rousseauish disposition (like mine) will let 
the imagination so much get the start of reason, that, 
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when once deceived, I should never feel happy by 
any communication however pleasant its nature. I 
should fancy ten millions of accidents, kept from 
me for my good. I hope and trust you have acted 
sincerely by me in this instance, and are as well in 
health and about one-eighth part as happy as if you 
really were “on my knee.” What an image! how 
lovely! My bosom swelled in reading it, and the ob- 
trusive drops, for once harbingers of pleasure, danced 
trembling on my eyelids; bless you, BLESS you, dearest 
love! I do kiss you with my whole heart, and pat 
your dear caen dhu [black head]; and I, too, in my 
turn, ask your pardon for worrying you in my last 
but one, and for the two short hasty scrawls of Sunday 
and yesterday. In each case, however, I really was 
compelled to be so brief; I should not have written, 
but, judging by myself, I thought a short letter in- 
finitely preferable to no letter at all; I have just re- 
ceived your parcel, but have had no time to examine 
anything. You have forgotten my lavender water, of 
which I am in great want—mais n'importe. The ring 
does famously. I kiss it every instant (now) and Now 
and Now-w-w-w. Pray take care of the mourning 
ring you took as @ pattern, as I value it miuch. Lady 
Abercorn played me an arch trick about it. By mis- 
take, she opened the muslin and found the ring; shp 
and Miss Butler abstracted it. I missed the ex- 
pected delight, and’ flew (2 la moi) all over scarlet, 
up to her to inquire if it was amongst her parcels, 
and very soon discovered by her joking how the land 
lay. Oh! lam a great fool, and it’s all along’ of you, 
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you thing you! God bless dear you, though, for all that. 
Lady Abercorn will be obliged by the Irish extract 
from Ossian ; her countenance quite brightened when 
I mentioned it. At this moment my imagination is 
wandering in delight. I kiss and press you in idea, 
and I am all fire, and passion and tenderness; the sen- 
sations are rather too nervous and will leave a hor- 
rible depression; but for one such “five minutes” — 
perish an eternity! This morning, in bed, at Sir John’s, 
I read part of The Way to Keep Him, and I see now 
you take the widow for your model; but it won't do, 
for though I love you in every mood, it is only when you 
are true to NatuRe, passionate and tender, that I adore 
You never are less interesting to me than when 
you brilles in a large party: “‘ C’est dans un téte-a-téte, 
dans la Chambre de Basin que vous est vraiment 
déesse, mais déesse-rEmmeE.” Apropos de la déesse, 
your Paphian orders are not from Paphos, they are 
from the coldest chambers of your ice-house tmagina- 
tion. Venus disdains them, and Cupid trembles and 
averts his arrows, fearful of blunting their points: 
“ Je n’ai qu’une seule occupation pour tous les jours, et 
puisque pour toutes les nuits, et c’est de penser de 
Glorvina.” I can neither read nor work, and the 
weather is horribly bad; how the time passes I can’t 
say, for except writing to you, curse me if I can tell 
you any one thing I do from morning to night. 
The whiskers thrive, and so, too, does the hair, but 
you really! 
- I cannot write another letter, and yet I cannot bear 
to part for two days in anger. Imagine all that is 
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harsh and suspicious in this letter unsaid—TI know you 
love me, however paradoxical your conduct, and I will 
try to be content; I cannot bear to give you pain; God 
bless my dearest love.- 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


November, 1811. 

I am very tired and it is late, so I shall write but 
a short letter to-day, and that is the better for you, 
dear, as I am thoroughly displeased with you and your 
cold, calculating, most truly unamiable epistle. As for 
favours, whatever this tremendous favour that you 
dread to ask, be, I suppose it will be granted—if it 
can. Ihave never yet been in the habit of refusing 
you the sacrifice of every one of my feelings and pre- 
judices. In every instance you have done exactly 
what, you pleased, and nothing else; and my wishes, 
right or wrong, have been held tolerably cheap by 
you; but this, I suppose, is to break me into an obe- 
dient husband by times. I could, however, better 
away with that, than the manner in which you have 
trifled with me in the business of delay. Why could 
you not at once have told me, when you first con- 
ceived the idea in September, as I remember by a con- 
versation we had, that you did not mean to return 
till Christmas. You would have saved yourself some 
little trouble and me very much pain, besides freeing 
yourself from the necessity of stooping to something 
more than evasion. But I do not mean to reproach 
you. I know this is but a specimen of the round- 
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about policy of all your countrywomen. How strange 
is it that you, who are in the general great beyond 
every woman I know, philosophical, magnanimous— 
should, ix detail, be so often ill-judging, wrong, and 
(shall I say) little. Ah, dearest Glorvina, you know 
not how I adore you; and what pain it gives me that 
you think so meanly of me as to imagine this little 
trickery necessary. Am I not worthy of your confi- 
dence? am I not always ready to live or die for your 
happiness? and though I may complain when I think 
your affections cold, and your views merely pruden- 
tial, yet to your seriously-urged wishes I shall ever 
attend. Do not write harshly to me, nor go over again 
the worn-out theme of your last. It is mortification 
enough that you can be so dead to feelings that agitate 
me, almost to madness, that you can wish to stay from 
me! ‘You do not mention how the letter missed, or 
whether you have gotten all mine regularly since. 
Dearest, I know I am cross; but it is because I feel 
strongly, and, perhaps, not always correctly. Believe, 
however, that none can be more truly devoted to you 
than your own, own 
T. M. 
Je vous donne mille mille baisers. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


Wednesday, November, 1811. 


+ Tout homme n'est pas matire de sa propre vie,” if he 
has, by all the arts in his power, made that life indis- 
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pensably necessary to the happiness of another—this 
you have done. Your life and love are necessary to 


my happiness. I did not seek to associate myself with 
either; it was you involved me, and you must abide 
by it. You must live to love me, and to be loved by 
me. Gracious God! how your letters harrow up,my 
soul! I would not willingly, purposely, give you one 
pang for the best joy of my existence, and yet J, 
too, am cruel, unavoidably so. The various feelings 
by which I am eternally agitated and distracted, throw 
me into various tempers, and I pass from one strong 
emotion to another, almost insensible to their succes- 
sive influence. I am the victim of the moment, and 
moments, and days and weeks, are to me but various 
seasons of suffering, each, in their way, too acute to be 
long sustained. 

The gaieties I mix in, are unparticipated by others. 
You mistake me totally if you suppose I am the light, 
volatile, inconsequent wretch you paint me. Much 
as I am, and ought to be, flattered by the attention 
and kindness of a very large circle of respectable and 
distinguished friends; intimately associated as are all 
my feelings, and habits, and social pursuits with my 
sentiments for them, still, it is not they nor the fes- 
tivals they give me, that could have a moment’s in- 
fluence with me. Oh, no, it is a far deeper feeling. 

Yes, Morgan, I will be yours, I hope, I trust; God 
give me strength to go through with it! I mean to 
leave this house clandestinely; Clarke only in my se- 
eret. My poor father! I am very ill—obliged to 
assist Livy, last night, with a heavy heart. The fa- 
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tigue, added to a bad cold and a settled cough, has 
produced a horrible state of exhaustion and nervous 
lowness. I scarce know what J write; your letters 
have overpowered me; my head is disordered and wild. 
You distrust me, and whether I marry or reject you, 
my misery is certain. Still I love you, ch! more 
than tenderly. I Jean my aching head upon your 
heart, my sole asylum, my best and dearest friend. I 
must cease to write. The physique carries it. To- 
morrow I shall be in better health. Adieu. 
Yours, 
= 8. 0. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


November 26th, 1811. 
Deargst Lirs, 

After three days of painful, miserable discussion, 
welcome, welcome to the holy Sabbath, and to pure, 
unmixed love. I know not why, but I enjoy to-day a 
triste sort of calmness in regard to you, to myself, and 
to all that life can give, which is ease and happiness 
when compared with the eternal flow and ebb of hope 
with which I am usually agitated. I will take ad- 
vantage of it (while it lasts) in writing to you, con- 
trary to my previous intention, and I do 20, because I 
can avoid at all touching on your affairs. 

I should much like to have been present at your 
disputation on the influence of mental cultivation on 
human happiness. You knew my opinion, as I had 
80 lately mentioned it, though in @ cursory way, in 
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one of my letters. I believe it is not very different 
from your own. There can be no doubt, as far as 
the sciences go, with which Davy is more particularly 
acquainted, their happy influence on human life is 
considerable, not only in the aggregate by “bettering 
the condition” (that is the fashionable phrase) of 
man, and multiplying his comforts, but individually, 
in a way not at first sight very visible. The physical 
sciences all consist in facts and reasoning on facts, 
totally unconnected with morals, and, as Chamfort says, 
“Le monde physique parait l’ouvrage d’un étre par- 
fait et bon, mais le monde"moral parait etre le produit 
des caprices d’un diable devenu fou.” The mind, 
then, perpetually abstracted from the contemplation 
of this influence, stimulated by brilliant discoveries, 
and absorbed in the consideration of beautiful, well- 
arranged and constant laws, is enlarged to pleasurable 
emotion, at the same time that it rejoices in the con- 
sciousness of its increased powers over the natural 
world. Those pursuits, on the contrary, which have 
been supposed the most to influence happiness and to 
tame the tiger in our nature,—the moral and meta- 
physical sciences, belles lettres, and the fine arts, are, in 
my opinion, of much more doubtful efficacy. Though 
their influence, when opposed to the passions, is really 
as nothing (indeed, they too often but co-operate with 
them in corrupting the heart) yet they cast a sort of 
splendour about vice by the refinement they create; 
and render man, if not a better animal, yet certainly 
a less horrible animal. As to the question whether 
humanity is bettered by the multiplying wants, and 
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thereby drawing tighter the social bonds and making 
us more dependant on each other, on police and on Go- 
vernment, we cannot decide,—the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each state are so little comparable; most | 
probably what is lost on the side of liberty, is gained 
in security and the petty enjoymenta which, by their 
repetition become important, so that, on the whole, one 
age is nearly on a par with another in this respect. 
As for the influence of these pursuits on the cuLTI- 
vatox of them, there can, in my opinion, be hardly a 
dispute; he is to all intents and purposes a victim 
immolated for the public for which he labours. In 
morality, the mind always bent upon a gloomy and 
shaded system of things, is either tortured in making 
stubborn fact bend to graduate with religious preju- 
dices, or if forced to abandon these, lost in seas of end- 
less speculation; consciously feeling actually existing 
evil, and perfectly sceptical to future good. These sci- 
ences, too, generally are connected with a cultivated 
imagination, the greatest curse in itself to its unfortu- 
nate possessor. Imagination, always at variance with 
reason and truth, delights in exaggeration and dwells 
most constantly on what most affects the passions. 
Its food, its occupation is pain; then, again, how con- 
stant is that sickly squeamishness of taste which finds 
nothing to admire, nothing to approve; that sees the 
paucity of our conceptions and the endless repetition 
of them. In point of fact, I have rarely seen poets, 
painters, or musicians (I mean composers), happy 
men. Fretful, irritable, impatient; guided by enthu- 


vou. I. it 
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Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


“ And if I answered you ‘I know not what,” 
Tt shows the name of love.” 


Give me, my dear philosopher, ten thousand more 
such letters, that I may have ten thousand more ex- 
cuses for loving you still better than I do. I glory 
in my own inferiority when you give that exalted 
mind of yours fair play. I triumph in my conscious 
litdleness ; I say, “and this creature loves me.” Yea, 
dearest of all the dears, this is a proud conacious- 
ness. I think precisely with you, and argued on the 
same grounds; but not with the same eloquence that 
you have done. Davy (Sir Humphry), aprés tout, is 
a borné man. I dined with him on Saturday last, and 
he lectured, tolerably, till every one yawned; I said 
twenty times in the course of the evening, to Miss 
Butler, “how much better Morgan would have spoken ;” 
and so you would, dearest. Nothing takes » woman 
like mind in man; before that, everything sinks. When 
you talk en philosophe to me (even the Philosophy of 
Love) I adore you. When you make bad puns, and 
are ‘“ruT IN MIND,” J hate you. So, as you see, my 
love is a relative, not a positive, quality. You will 
know how to manage me, and I wish you every suc- 
cess, dear. 

I shall not write much to you, to-day, because I 
am writing a long, long, letter to— to— the—Lord 
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Mayor!!! Aye, and going to send it to the Free- 
man’s Journal! ! Don’t look frightened to death, you 
quiz! I always have something to talk to the chief 
magistrate about, at this season of the year, and now 
it is about poor children; but I will send you the 
paper, and that will best inform you. Just before I 
sat down to write to you, yesterday, Livy and I had 
four naked little wretches at the fire warming and 
feeding, and, to tell the truth, their sufferings added 
to my nervousness; and you, joking and dissipation, 
had an equal share in the wretched spirits in which I 
addressed the dearest and the best. “Oh! Father 
Abraham, what these Irish be!” but so it is,—it is 
next to impossible to follow the quick transitions 
of our feelings. Just as I had got thus far, enter 
Professor Higgins—our Professor of Chemistry. He 
came to arrange a collection of mineralogy for Livy, 
which Clarke bought her with a cabinet, and now, 
here we are, in the midst of spars, quartz, ores, madre- 
pores, and petrifactions. I know the whole thing 
now, at my fingers’ ends, and all in half-an-hour!!{ 
The Professor saya, I am a clever little soul! I have 
got a little collection, myself, which, with a harp, 
tripod, fifty volumes, and some music, constitutes all 
my household farniture—funny enough! Now, coute 
qué coute, no more dolorous letters; & quoi bon? if T 
were not to marry you, it would be because I loved 
you too well to involve you in difficulties and in dis- 
treas. If I do marry you (and, like Solus, “I’m 
pretty sure I shall be married”) 1 will make you 
the dearest, best, and funniest little wife in the world. 
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Meantime, I prefer you to your whole sex, and 50, 
dearest of all philosophers, 
Adio, 
GLoRVINA. 


PS.—I shall not write to you to-morrow, love, be- 
cause Iam going out about business for poor papa, who 
is very poorly; but still, if not better, he is not worse. 
Here is a trait of poor human nature. When his head 
was blistered, he would only suffer the sise of the blis- 
ter to be shaved; but when the pain came to the front 
of his head, he was obliged to have it all shaven. Yes- 
terday he said tome, “Tell Morgan, my dear, that I 
have made a great sacrifice to health; that I have lost 
the finest head of hair that ‘ever man had, and that I 
prided myself on, because I should like to prepare 
him for seeing me in a wig!” 

I wish you would accustom yourself to write a little 
every day in mere authorship. I mean we shall write 
a novel together. Your name shall go down to pos- 
terity with mine, you wretch. The snow very deep, 
and the cold insupportable. 

Sypyey 0. 


In the next note from Morgan to Miss Owenson, 
Mr. Parkhurst is again alluded to with bitterness. 
How far Miss Owenson went in her flirtations with this 
gentleman, it is hard to say; for when Lady Morgan, 
after her marriage, made a collection of the love letters 
of her old sweethearts, and presented it to Sir Charles, 
under the title of Youth, Love and Folly, she included 
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none of Parkhurst’s, if indeed she had any to include. 
Parkhurst had excited Ormsby’s jealousy long before 
he disturbed Morgan’s peace of mind. But there was 
nothing serious between them; at least, they never 
quarrelled and made each other miserable, as people in 
love usually do. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


ureday. 

My DARLING, INJURED Lovz, oh Y 

I have behaved most ungenerously, most unjustly 
to you, and I am a beast. Do not despise, do not hate 
me, and I will endeavour to amend. I have sat build- 
ing odious castles in the air about you till I fancied 
my speculations were realities. Do me, however, the 
justice to believe, that you have been a little the cause 
of my irritability. When you reflect that you told me 
* * * was coming to Baron's Court only on your ac- 
count, and that I found you were not shocked at the 
indelicacy of his attentions—when you add to this 
that I found his name mentioned in every one of the 
first few letters you wrote, do you not think that a 
man who really and truly loved, might, nay must, feel 
anxious and uneasy. Never, fora moment, did I doubt 
your preference for me, nor dread his influence over 
your mind; but I was angry that you should indulge 
your vanity at the expense of my feelings and your repu- 
tation. I was hurt that you mentioned to Lady Aber- 
corn his calling on you with so much apparent delight. 
But no more of this distressing subject. For God 
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Almighty's sake, for mine and your own, do not again, 
while you live, seek to hide a feeling or a thought 
from me; let us sacrifice together on the altar of 
truth, and communicate with unbounded confidence. 
Have you, indeed, been suffering and wretched, and 
have I added to that suffering by my conduct? You 
thought by hiding your grief to diminish mine, and 
you have overwhelmed me by your apparent indiffe- 
rence; the badinage and frivolity of tone in your let- 
ters (excuse me, dearest), have overcome me with a 
conviction of your indifference towards me, no kind~ 
ness of individual expression could confute. Had you 
at, first told me the extent of your wishes about ab- 
sence, hard as they were, I must have yielded to you. 
But the little preaching of delay upon delay, has im- 
pressed me with the idea, that you wished THaT delay 
should terminate in separation. Tell me, tell me, 
dearest, even what you wish and all you wish, and I 
will, at any risk, gratify you if I can. Do not wrap 
yourself in stoicism, nor “disdain” to open your 
bosom to one whose privilege it is to share your griefs 
and to soothe your sorrows. When you will look 
to me for support, you shall find me a man capable 
of strong exertion, of self-command to act and to 
suffer for you. It is your indifference, your reserve, 
with which I cannot contend. I confess J cannot see 
any adequate reason for your dread of Baron’s Court. 
They will not return to England till late in the next 
summer. Do you wish, do you really wish to delay 
iny happiness so long? I do not think you can 
avoid coming here, without positively affronting the 
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Abercorns, nor can you long délay i. But, aa far as 
Fam concerned, do whatever will contribute to your 
own happiness, and leave mine to its chance. You 
know I had set my heart upon our being well and 
intimately known to each other by marriage, before 
the necessity of domestic arrangements should interfere 
with our enjoyments. When we go to England we 
shall have much to do and something to suffer. I 
was in hopes that by the cultivation of every tender 
feeling, we should have prepared each other to go 
through this with cheerfulness. But do as you will. 


Sydney Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 
November, 1811. 


I told you I would not write to you to-day, dear, 
yet down I sat, determined on sending you a long let- 
ter when I had finished Lady L.'s; but, lo! a parcel 
of people (the Cahirs) and their carriage seen at the 
door, others were obliged to be admitted, and one mo- 
ment till this (five o'clock) I could not get, to tell you 
I love you the more I think of you, so take it for 
granted, my 4fe is yours, and should be devoted to 
your happiness. God bless you! “ Je Pembrasse ten- 
drement ¢ la hate.” Tell Lady L. that whatever Miss 
Butler may have written her—Lady Manners sceme, 
at least, in too good spirits for anything very serious 
to be impending. 

. 8. 0.° 
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T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Bazonw’s Court, 
Wednesday Morning, Nov. 27th, 1811. 


And God bless you, my dear love, notwithstanding 
your shabby apologies for notes. Well, well, you are 
amused—e basta cosi—only, when you are at leisure, 
write me a dear, good letter, to make amends for your 
last week’s slender diet. Your views of life are so dif- 
ferent from mine, that at first they gave me great pain 
and uneasiness; use, however, reconciles to many 
things and I have already lost the uneasiness ; perhaps 
the pain will soon follow, at least I feel a satisfaction 
in submitting my will to your’s, which already dimin- 
ishes it. Non obstant, I wish you were more tndepen- 
dent in your pleasures, and did not receive the bright 
lights in your picture of life so much by reflection 
from the world. For myself, I am not without a large 
portion of personal vanity, and am as pleased with in- 
cense, when offered, es others, but it is not a WANT of 
habit with me; and, on the whole, I had rather be loved 
than admired, and, I fear also, rather than esteemed. 
-This, you will say, is weakness, “le bonheur n’est pour 
(moi) ni sur la méme route, ni de la méme espbre, que 
celui des autres hommes; is ne cherchent que la puis- 
sance et les regards @autun; il ne (me) faut que la 
tendresse et la paix, ne suis je pas un vrai St. Preux?” 
and so much the worse for me, if I am; a slight touch 
of ambition would pepper life; and truly, at little more 
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then dirty, it is rather hard to find all “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” I am as convinced as of any 
mathematical fact, that the whole life can give is in- 
cluded in the four magical letters home. The affec- 
tions are the only inlets to real satisfaction; and they, 
alas! are so often chilled, thwarted, or, by death and 
separation, annihilated, that 1 repeat, most sincerely, 
“ of happiness I despair.” Ah, Glorvina! you, you 
have roused me from that enviable state of apathy, in 
which the world passed as a panorama,—a dream; you 
have called forth the violent passions into action, 
which, I had hoped, slumbered for ever with the dead. 
Tam again the sport of hopes and fears, and you are 
at once their cause, object and end. Dearest love, you 
have much in your power; oh! be merciful, be merci- 
ful! nor think it beneath your genius to strew some 
flowers in the path of him who lives but to adore you! 
But to descend to the common-place of life, Lady Aber- 
corn has received another parcel of the books, and now 
finds she has got a copy of them already. She wishes, 
therefore, to know if the man will take them back, 
giving her something else in return? she will not send 
them till she gets your answer. The major is again 
returned from his military duties. How much more 
palpable his recurianrmmms are after a little absence. 
Have you burned the letters yet? Why will you not 
put me at rest on that point? You complain of my 
temper sometimes, but you should afford the same 
pardon to sickness of mind as to bodily infirmity; 
your absence is the cause of it all. 
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T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 
November 29th, 1811. 


How is this Glorvina? twice, already, you have 
failed writing. Is it so very painful to bestow five 
minutes recollection on me? though, in truth, I know 
not whether your silence is not less painful than your 
letters. How cold—how indifferent—what ill-timed 
levity, and ill-timed animadversion! I am, and have 
been, very, very ill; and you are the cause of it. I 
am eure neither health nor reason could long with- 
stand the agonies I suffered on your account for these 
last twenty-four hours. I have not slept, and am now 
obliged to put myself under Bowen’s care. The whole 
of yesterday was spent in answering your letter ; but 
I will not pain you by that exhibition of my lacerated 
mind; I have already destroyed it. On the subject of 
delay, however, one word for all. As long as your 
presence is necessary to your family, 20 long (be it a 
month or a year) I freely consent to your absence 
from me; but not one hour longer ; you have no right 
to demand it, and if you knew what love was, it is 
impossible you could wish it. But I fear you area 
stranger to love, except as it affects the fancy. You 
may understand its picturesque effects; but of the 
anxious, agonizing alternations of doubt and confi- 
dence, joy and despair—of all that is tender, of all 
that is heart in it, I fear you are utterly ignorant. 
For what purpose can you wish 2 protracted stay? 
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Your plea about a “respected guest and a part of the 
establishment,” is too childish for a moment's consi- 
deration. If you do not love me sufficiently to master 
such fancies—if my affection is so little esteemed, aud 
my happiness so little valued, why have you led me 
into this fools’ Paradise? You know you will not be 
able to refuse invitations to go out; for them, therefore, 
for your Parkhurats and Ormsbys (the devil take them) 
and not for your family, you will leave me in all the 
miseries of widowhood and solitude. I repeat it, this 
is not love. You say, before you knew me you were 
free as air; and I, too, was free; but you cannot give 
me back my former self, my “pleased alacrity and 
cheer of mind.” Seek not, then, to torture me with 
your coldness and carelessness. Remember that, at- 
tachment means bondage, and that we are mutually 
bound to promote each other's happiness by every 
means in our power. Remember, that savage free- 
dom is incompatible with the social affections, and that 
you have no right to render a being miserable, who 
lives and breathes only in your love. You cannot 
imagine the grief of heart, the tears, this early avowal 
of your wish to lengthen our separation has cost me. 
By heavens, there is no place so vile, so infectious, 
that I would not inhabit it with you; and you object 
to share my love in a place to which another and a 
more worthless passion—vanity, has chained you for 
nearly a year at once, with every circumstance that 
should have driven you away! How every unkind 
word, every doubtful expression with regard to your 
future conduct towards me, recurs to my recollec- 
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tion! Jf you really do not mean to marry me, your 
trifling with a passion like mine is worse than cruelty. 
For God’s sake, be candid, and let me know the horrid 
truth at once. 

Another thing—why do you keep secrets from me? 
Why suffer me to learn from others circumstances which 
80 materially affect your interest?—as those of your 
father’s health. For my sake, for your own, let there 
be no mystery between us, no separation of inter- 
ests. Trust me, I was rejoiced to learn that he was 
better again, and that you were the cause of it— 
that is the true balm, the only balm you can pours 
upon the wounds made by your absence—it gratifies 
and consoles me. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 
December, 1811. 


Great God! is there to be no end of this? is every 
idle, every mischievous person to change your senti- 
Tents towards me, and to destroy your confidence? 
what have I done, what have I said? to bring down 
this tirade of abuse and reproach? Your letter has 
distracted me. I thought myself so assured of your 
esteem, your confidence! I cannot write on the sub- 
ject. If it is Miss Butler who has done this, I will 
never speak to her again. 

Never mind what I said about the bond, no matter 
about that, or anything else. Your answer shall de- 
termine the moment of my departure. I will throw 
myself into the mail the night of the day I receive it, 
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if you command it—by all that is sacred—at the ex- 
pense of health and life, I will do as you desire. Livy 
goes to a certainty, except some misfortune happens, 
and means to leave this on the morning of the 2nd, so 
that she will, of course, be at Baron's Court on the 
night of the 3rd. If I have, indeed, been the cause of 
much pain to you, what remains of my life shall be 
devoted to your happiness. How different do we feel 
towards each other! I am all confidence, all esteem, 
all admiration, you are in love and nothing else. Any 
woman may inspire all that I have inspired—passion 
accompanied by distrust and suspicion—still I embrace 
you, my beloved, as tenderly as ever. 

I am far from well. I have a most painful sore 
throat and oppression on my chest, with some remains 
of my cough; this is owing to my having gone into a 
bath at 105 degrees, when there was a hard frost; 
but the country will soon, I trust, put to flight every 
symptom of delicacy. God bless you! may your next 
bring me some comfort. ° 

8. 0. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


December 3, 1811. 
My pgarest Dzar, 

The horrible struggle of feeling I sought to forget 
im every species of dissipation of mind, is over—friends, 
relatives, country, all are now resigned, and I am 
yours for ever—from this moment be it. The study 
of my life to deserve your love, and to expiate those 
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errors of conduct which had their source in the long- 
cherished affections of the heart, by a life devoted ex- 
clusively to you. Oh, my dearest friend, passionately 
a8 you love me, you do not yet justly appreciate me, 
and know not all I am cdpable of when imperiously 

T have gained my point in putting off our marriage 
for three months, by which I have gratified the inde- 
pendent spirit of my character in avoiding any addi- 
tion of obligation to those on whom we are already to 
dependant. I have satisfied the feelings of my heart by 
fulfilling the tender duties they dictate, to my father 
and my family. I have obtained a more thorough 
knowledge of your character from the development 
of your feelings in your letters; and I have satisfied 
my woman's delicacy, and the bienséance of the world, 
by avoiding the appearance of rashness in uniting my- 
self for life to one whom I knew but a month, which, 
had I listened to you, would have been the case. I 
have now done with the little world, here, and shall 
go out no more; all that remains of my absence from 
you must be exclusively devoted to my family. [I 
have informed them of my resolution with great firm- 
ness; it was received in silence and in tears; but no 
opposition was made, the effort is over, and I think 
we are all calmer, and even happier, than during the 
late interval of horrible suspense. I will return to 
you soon after Christmas-day, as we can decide upon 
a, safe mode of travelling. Meantime, my heart and 
soul are with you, and as for the little body, that will 
come soon enough. Every moment I can spare from 
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my poor suffering father, I am devoting to collecting 
everything on Irish story that can be had here. [ 
have made out a most exquisite subject matter for an 
Irish novel which will help to furnish our London 
baby-house. Well, dear, we are now where we ought 
to be, and long, long may we remain so. Pray tell 
Lady Abercorn you are satisfied with me. 

Here is one of my wije-like demands. Will you send 
to London for six yards of black velvet for me? Mra. 
Morgan will get it, at Grafton House, for half-e-guinea 
a yard, and your friend of Pall Mal}, will frank it over. 
This, dear, is no extravagance. 

8. 0. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan, 


Thursday, 11 o'clock, [1811]. 

I perceive it is easier to command your obedience than 
to endure it. You have taken me now, au pied de la 
lettre. Three weeks back you would have made another 
commentary on the text and tortured it into any 
sense but that in which you have now taken it. How- 
ever, I submit uncomplaining, though not unrepining. 
Ah! my dear Morgan, les absens ont toujours wort, and 
that passion which,"a month past, I feared might urge 
on its disappointment to exile, or even perhaps to 
worse, has now flown lightly over, like a summer 
gale, which leaves on the air scarce a trace of ite 
fleeting fragrance. Well, “ Thou canst not say 'hoas 
I-did it.” The inequalities, the inconsistency of my 
manner and my letters, the quick alternation from 
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tenderness to reproach, from affection to indifference, 
the successive glow of hope snd chill of despair, the 
brilliant playfulness of one moment, the gloomy afflic- 
tion of the next—these were accessory, but not final, 
causes of your alienation, for your love, like your re- 
ligion, ia a tangible creed; faith alone will not nou- 
rish it, you must have the Real Presence; you must 
touch to believe, you must enjoy to adore, and in the 
absence of the goddess you will erect the golden calf, 
sooner than waste your homage upon an invisible object. 
Dearest, I have divined you well. 

You will say, ‘‘ My sweetest Glorvina, I would love 
you if I could; but how am I to find you? catch, if 
T can the Cynthia of the moment.” And, dearest Mor- 
gan, you say true; but am I to blame if I am un- 
happy? ‘Who would be a wretch for ever?” and if 
you know the objects and the interests that alter- 
nately tear my heart, you would much less blame than 
pity me. In the morning, when I come down to 
breakfast, the dear faces I have so long looked on, 
turned on me with such smiles of tenderness, the 
family kiss, the little gossip that refers to the social 
pleasures of the former evening,—my whole heart is 
theirs,—I say, “no, I will not, cannot, part from you 
for ever.” Then all disperse; your letter comes, 
your reproaches, your suspicion! divided between ten- 
derness and resentment; wanting to give you force, 
but overcome by my own weakness-—I know not 
what I write. My feelings struggle and combat, 
and I sink under it. Again—perhaps I go out—the 
brilliant assembly, where every member is my friend 
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or my acquaintance, every smile pointed to me, évery 
hand is stretched out to me, and where all is the 
perfect intelligence of old sacquaintanceship, mingled 
with Irish wit and Irish cordiality. The reverse of 
the picture—the dreary country, the stately, cold 
magnificence, and the imposed silence; the expected 
affliction, and where J too often find ridicule sub- 
stituted for that admiration now too necessary to me. 
Again you rush on me, and all is forgotten. Your 
true, disinterested love! your passionate feelings! your 
patience! you long endurance of all my faults! your 
generous and noble feelings! your talents, your exclu- 
sive devotion to me! THEN, my whole soul is youre! 
Father, sister, home, friends, country, all are forgot- 
ten, and I enter again upon life with you; I struggle 
again for subsistence; I resign ease and comfort, and 
share with you a doubtful existence. I give up my 
career of pleasure and vanity to sink into privacy and 
oblivion; and the ambition of the authoress and the 
woman is lost in the feelings of the mistress and the 
wife. 
It was thus I felt yesterday, five minutes after my 
cold letter to you. After dinner I threw myself on 
the couch and heard the clock strike seven, and I was 
transported into the little angular room! To sur- 
prise us all, the door opened, and, carried in between 
two old servants, appeared the dear father—-papa! 
Hot cake ordered for tea, and a boiled chicken for 
supper. We tuned the harp and piano, and Clarke 
toould play his flute in such #me and. tune as it pleased 
God! There never was such a family picture. In the 
VoL, 1. 3 EE 
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midst of it all, papa said, “I am thinking, my dears, 
that if God ever restores me the use of my hands, I 
will write a treatise on Irish music for Morgan!!” 
Again, when he was going back to his room, he leaned 
on my shoulders to walk to the door,—‘ you are my 
aupport Now, my little darling,” and he burst into tears. 
Such, dearest, are the feelings alternately awakened 
in a heart s0 vitally alive to impressions of tender- 
ness and affection, that in its struggles between con- 
tending emotions it is sometimes ready to burst. Oh, 
then, pity me, and forgive me; bear with me, examine 
the source and cause of my faults, and you will see 
them in that sensibility which makes a part of my 
physical structure, and which time and circumstances 
have fatally fed and nourished. You do not expect, 
do not deserve, perhaps do not wish to be bored, with 
this letter, yet I shall send it; keep it by you, and 
when you are angry with me, read, and forgive! 

When the postman knocked, I said, “ Ah! the ras- 
cal, after all his impertinent, icy Strabane letter, he has 
written.” I flew to meet it—burst it open with a 
smile of triumph. It wes from Lord Abercorn! the 
smile disappeared, and, with a sigh I sat down to 
write this; while you, perhaps, without one thought 
of the Glorvina, are writing verses on the charms of 
Lady Carberry. 

Poor dear papa! The consequence of his little 
frolic last night are, that he is confined to his bed to- 
day, and symptoms of gout in his head. Iam going 
to see him. God bless you. 

8. 0. 
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Lord Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 
[Extract.] 


You are not worth writing to, little fool, for though 
your words are fair, they are few and probably false. 

Have you reaHy the presumption to think I will 
condescend to write to her, who instead of writing two 
or three for one, thinks I am going to put up with a 
miserable cover of another letter? 

As to “Livy,” alas! I thought better of her. I 
thought better of her. I “give her courage by @ ten- 
der line!” why was not one more tender than she 
deserved in my very last to you? But J see too well, 
that your calumnies (as I thought them) against her, 
are truths; and that she beguiled only to deceive me. 
The jackal, too, has been sneaking into the forest 
where the lion only should have stalked. Alas! alas! 
what haa she to say to me for herself? and when will 
she say it? 


T. €. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Dearzst Love, 

I do pity while I blame you. But your great 
instability, whatever be the cause of it, is equally 
cruel in you and equally unbearable to me. It is 
absolutely necessary for you to exert some firmness 
of nerve. Review your own conduct to me and 
think how very unnecessarily you have tortured with 
“repeated promises, all evaded; while each letter has 
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been a direct contradiction of the last. It is not the 
lapse of time I 80 much regret; and in whatever way 
our loves may terminate, I beg you to carry that in 
your remembrance. The same effort of self-denial, 
which gave you one month, would have given you 
three, had you asked it seriously and firmly. It is the 
eternal fiddling upon nerves untuned by love (perhaps 
too romantic) for you, that I cannot bear the repeated 
frustration of hope. The evident preference you give to 
general society over mine—your very dread of this 
place,—the instability of your affections as depicted in 
your letters, are all sources of agony greater than I can 
endure, and it must have an end. ‘To finish this 
business, then, at once——of your own mere motion within 
this last weels, you have fixed with me and with your 
sister too, to leave Dublin at Christmas, and that much 
I give to nature and to amusement. If you can then 
return to me freely and voluntarily (for I will be no 
restraint upon you) say 80, and stick to your promise. 
Tf not, we had better (great Heaven! and is it come 
to this!) we had better never meet again. The love I 
require is no ordinary affection. The woman who 
marries me must be tdentified with me. I must have 
a large bank of tenderness to draw upon. I must 
have frequent profeasion, and frequent demonstration 
of it. Woman's love is all in all to me; it stands in 
place of honours and riches, and, what is yet more, 
in place of tranquillity of mind and ease; without it 
there is a void in existence that deprives me of all 
control of myself, and leads me to headlong diseipa- 
tion, as a refuge from reflection. If, then, your love 
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for me is not sufficiently ardent to bring you freely to 
me at the end of a three months’ absence for your own 
happiness’ sake, by Heaven! more dear to me than my 
own, do not let us risk a life of endless regret and dis- 
appointment. Deliberate; make up your mind; and, 
having’ done so, have the honesty to abide by your 
determination, and not again trifle with feelings 80 
agonized as your unfortunate friend’s. 

As to your two chapters on story-telling, I am in- 
dignant enough at them, but my mind is too much 
ocoupied to dwell on that subject—only this; you 
assume too high a tone on these occasions. J set up no 
tyrannical pretensions to man’s superiority, and have 
besides a personal respect for your intellect over other 
women’s. I know too, that in the present instance, 
you are right. But I never will submit to an assumed 
control on the woman’s side; we must be equals; and 
ridicule or command will meet with but little success 
and little quarter from me. 

Oh, God! oh, God! my poor lacerated mind! but 
the horrid task is over, and now, dearest. woman (for 
such you are and ever will be to me), take me to you, 
your own ardent lover; let me throw myself on your 
bosom, and give vent to my burdened heart; let me 
feel your gentle pressure, the warmth of your breath, 
and your still warmer tear on my cheek. Think, love, 
of those delicious moments! when all created things 
but our two selves were forgotten; of those instants 
wherein we lived eternities. 
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T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Wednesday, December. 
My pzarest Love, 

I am indeed a wretch to inflict pain on so much 
excellence; but, alas! what can wretchedness do but 
complain! Recollect how often my hopes in you have 
been delayed a few days, the return of a post, a week, 
a month for you to go to town—three weeks delay in 
your departure added to this. And now, by every 
means in your power, you would delay them still fur- 
ther for an indefinite time. Recollect, too, the things 
you have said of yourself, your “ exaggeration of your 
faults,” the array of Jovers you have dressed out; the 
times you have been on the point of matrimony and 
broken it off, and think what I must suffer with a 
mind making food for irritation even out of mere pos- 
sibilities. Indeed, -I was cut to the very heart of 
heart, when you first hinted at your dislike of this 
place being a sufficient motive for keeping from me. 
But when you renewed this plea, ere the first pang of 
parting had ceased to vibrate in my bosom, when 
you talked of happiness without me too great for com- 
parison; can you wonder that I was horror-stricken 
and overwhelmed with misery. I doubt not, Glor- 
vina, if I had duties to discharge incompatible with 
our meeting for some time, like you, I should dis- 
charge them, but I should feel the sacrifice, I should 
count the hours till we met, and should be, as I now 
am, @ very wretch till that time arrived. I little 
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thought when we parted at Omagh, that you medi- 
tated to leave me for a longer time than was originally 
fixed. I confess to you, I should have entreated you 
(on my knees I should) to have married me before 
you went. I should have then borne your absence 
with lesé uneasiness. Now, I have a sad presentiment 
we shall never meet again. I read and re-read your 
letter to feed upon your kind expressions, but all will 
not do. 1 sink into a despondence almost too great to 
bear; life is hateful to me, and the possibility of a good 
agent in creation scarcely admissible. For God’s sake 
give me some idea when you think of returning. 
‘What hopes do the medical people give you of your 
father’s recovering his limbs? ‘Your last letter told 
me you feared he never would. If I had never been 
buoyed up with hopes of our speedy union, I could 
have better borne your absence. J am in so horrid a 
state, that I have already burned two sheets full writ- 
ten, least I should annoy you; and here I am writing 
worse than ever. Oh, God! oh, God! can I ever 
bear it? Can you forgive it? Lady Aggill too; how 
that woman frightens me! She is possessed of the 
only weapon you cannot resist—ridicule. You will 
never endure the object of her constant raillery. 
Really I do not see how she can affect you, now your 
father is il. I did not part with every earthly happi- 
ness, with peace, with everything, that you might 
furnish out her dinner-tables. If you can dine out, 
you can come to me. I sent you home to nurse, and 
every hour taken from your duty to your father is a 
double fraud to me. Indeed, if I hear of your being 
gay, I shall go quite mad !—Glorvina, J cannot be gay. 
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Sydney Owenson to LC. Morgan. 
Saturday, 10 eock, December 11, 1811. 


If you are not, you ought to be, very indignant at my 
last chapter upon long stories, for I certainly treated 
the subject rather perdly; but you know my way of 
preferring any one of, the deadly sins, to the respect- 
able dulness of worthy bores ; and if there is any one 
thing on earth more insupportably provoking than ano- 
ther, it is to see a man like yourself full of that stuff’ 
which people call ‘natural talent,” cultivated by a 
superior education, enlightened by science, and re- 
fined by philosophy, concealing his native treasures, 
and borne away by the bad ton of a bad style of 
society, substituting, in their stead, the “leather and 
prunella” of false taste. It is thus the Irish peasant 
plants potatoes on the surface of those mountains whose 
bosoms tem with gold! I have seen the best and the 
worst of English society; I have dined at the table 
of a etty trader, taken tea with the family of a London 
‘merchant, and supped st Devonshire House, all in one 
day, and I must say, that if there is a people upon earth 
that understand the science of conversation Less than 
another, itis the English. The quickness, the variety, 
the rapidity of perception and impression, which is 
indispensable to render conversation delightful, is con- 
stitutionally denied to them; like all people of slowly 
operating mental faculties, and of business pursuits, 
they depend upon memory more than upon spontaneous 
thought. When the power of, and fime for, cultivating 
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that retentive faculty is denied, they are then Adbéte and 
tiresome, and when it is granted (as among the higher 
circles) the omnipotence of tonis so great that every one 
fears to risk himself. In Ireland it is quite different; 
our physique, which renders us ardent, restless, and fond 
of change, bids defiance to the cultivation of memory; 
and, therefore, though we produce men of genius, we 
never have boasted of any man of learning—end se 
we excel in conversation, because, of necessity we are 
obliged to do the honours of the amour propre of others; 
we are obliged to give and take, for thrown upon excite- 
ment, we only respond in proportion to the quantity 
of stimulus received. In England, conversation is a 
game of chess—the result of judgment, memory, and 
deliberation; with us, it is a game of battledore, and 
our ideas, like our shuttlecocks, are thrown lightly 
one to the other, bounding and rebounding, played 
more for amusement than conquest, and leaving the 
players equally animated by the game, and careless of 
its results. 

There is a term in England applied to persons po- 
pular in society, which illustrates what I have said; 
it is “he (or she) ts very amusing,” that is, they tell 
stories of a ghost, or an actor. They recite verses, or 
they play tricks, all of which must exclude conversa- 
tion, and it is, in my opinion, the very bane of good 
society. An Englishman will declaim, or he will nar- 
rate, or he will be silent; but it is very difficult to get 
him to converse, especially if he is supréme bon ton, or 
labours under the reputation of being a rising man; 
but even all this, dull as it is, is better than a man 
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who, struck by some fatal analogy in what he is saying, 
immediately chimes in with the eternal “ that puts me 
in mind,,” and then gives you, not an anecdote, but 
an absolute history of something his uncle did, or his 
grandfather said, and then, by some lucky association, 
goes on with stories which have his own obscure 
friends for his heroes and heroines, but have neither 
point, bf, humour, nor even moral (usually tagged to 
the end of old ballads). Oh, save me from this, good 
heaven, and I will sustain all else beside! 


Dad's bedroom, 10 o'clock, letter arrived. 


_Ah, dearest love, what a querulous letter. While 
I, waiting impatiently for the post, was scribble, 
scribble, scribble, and would have gone on till night 
in the same idle way, had not your letter cut me 
short ;—dearest, suspicious Morgan, you wrong me, 
indeed, you do, if you think me capable of evasion or 
deceit. When I left you, I had no plan, no object in 
view, but to gratify imperious feelings which still 
tyrannize and lead me on from day to day. It is not £ 
who entreat permission to prolong my residence here, 
it is a father whom I shall never see again—it is a sis- 
ter, whom I may never see again. It is friends I 
love, and who love me, who solicit you to leave me 
yet a little longer among them—you who are about to 
possess me for ever! My best friend, if after all I 
should be miserable, would you not blame youreelf for 
having put a force upon my inclinations? If I come 
voluntarily and self-devoted to you, then the penalty 
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lies upon my own head, and I must abide: the issue. I 
will tell you honestly, and I have often told you 20, 
you call it caprice or weakness if you will; but I 
shudder at the place! You will understand me, I 
know the susceptibility of my spirits, and I know the 
train of gloomy impressions which await them. I 
am sure of you! I am only delaying a good which 
may be mine whenever I please, and avoiding evils 
which are certain, and which once there, I cannot 
escape. Still, however, I am not the unworthy wretch 
you think. I am always more to be pitied than 
blamed. 
God bless you dearest, ever. S. 0. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Bazon’s Court, 
December [14], 1811. 


My yesterday’s letter will be a sufficient answer to 
yours of this morning. I can only repeat, that I will 
no more consent to delay and trifling, and that I 
consider your fulfilment of your sacred promise as the, 
touchstone of your affection, and the only means of re- 
gaining my confidence, at present, I confess, somewhat 
in abeyance. I do not mean to accuse you of deceit, 
as you have so often said, but while your wishes ex- 
tend in proportion to my facility in complying with 
them—while your love of pleasure (now no longer 
disguised) exceeds your love for me, and your regard 
for your own honour and pledged word—while your 
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letters alternately breathe hot and cold as to marrying 
at all, you cannot wonder that I think you fired of 
your bargain, and I am anxious to reduce to certainty 
my hopes and fears on points so entirely involving my 
complete life. Professions of love are easily made; 
but if you really have that regard for me which I sup- 
pose, place cannot make so much difference. Your 
hatred of this place is an insult which any, leas fool- 
ishly-fond than myself, would seriously resent. You 
complain of my irritable feelings; they are your own 
creation; from the very first hour of our intimacy, 
either from want of tact, or from disregard of it, you 
have kept them afloat, and when the cup is full you 
cannot wonder if a drop makes it run over. 
[End wanting.] 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 
Saturday, December 16th. 


Ah, dearest, what have I done? positively nothing, 
but what I was always prepared to do, what I always 
felt bound to do—given up to yourself,—and consi- 
dered you entirely your own mistress, to act as you 
pleased; free as air, unpromise-bound—to the very 
last moment of your approach to the altar; and yet, 
though our relative situation is not altered, I am fret- 
ful and uneasy, that you should deliberate. Perhaps I 
am mortified that deliberation should yet be neces- 
sary; whatever it be, I have not the courage to look 
the possibility 6f losing you in the face. Surely, 
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surely, it has not been a presentiment of fruth, that has 
uniformly haunted me with the idea that you would 
not ultimately be mine. Do not say I am meanly 
suspicious, or that I have any jized notion of your in- 
tending me unfairly; it is but the restless anxiety of a 
mind, naturally too susceptible of painful impressions, 
acted upon by circumstances very peculiar, and which 
(when once we are married) can never recur. “Jene 
doubte pas votre sincerité; votre amour méme n’est 
plus un mystére pour moi, mais j’apprehende quelques 
revolutions; quelles, et d’ou pouvent elles venir? Je 
n’en scais rien—je crois que je puis dire; je crains 
parceque jaime.” This is exactly my state; ah, my 
God! you deliberate!! and under what circum- 
stances? surrounded by objects all acting forcibly on 
your senses and imagination, all opposed to my inte- 
restain you. Bored eternally by acquaintance who wish 
to retain you they know not why,—and no one by to 
take my part, to support my cause and plead with you 
for me. Alas! the paper can indeed carry my com- 
plaints, can show you the variety of my feelings, but 
it shows only the désagrémens of the passion, but the 
inconvenience to which (perhaps an ill regulated) love 
appears to threaten you. Little can it express the 
warmth, the tenderness of the feeling, still less can it 
convey the kiss, the sigh, the tear, the look which 
speak at once to the heart, and “outstrip the pauser 
reason;” ah! les absens ont tort en verité, in this case. 
It is vain that the cold line is traced, without the ex- 
pression that should accompany its delivery, the rhe- 
toric of the eye is dumb and the heart cannot submit to 
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mere calculation and debate. Dearest, dearest girl, I 
have a friend, an eloquent friend in your bosom; call 
him often to council; he will tell you far, far more 
than words can express; he will remind you of mo- 
ments, blissful as they were transitory, moments when 
the world was but as nothing, compared to the pas- 
sion, the tender selfabandonment of your friend; he 
will whisper of instants when father, sister, all were 
forgotten, or remembered only as less capable of con- 
ferring happiness than he who now addresses you. 
You have had, I admit, but a bad specimen of my 
temper. Irritable feelings but too idly indulged; but 
consider the unusual situation in which I am placed. 
You had always assumed a volatile, inconsequent air, 
and before I could be assured of your love, you left 
me. Honestly and fervently, I believed you no trifling 
good, and the weight of the loss has always pressed 
on me more than the probability, that I should lose you. 
I was uneasy because I was not absolutely and entirely 
certain of you. 

Do you understand this? If I at all know myself, 
and can judge by my three years of married life, I am 
above suspicion and jealousy. I do not know that I 
ever felt one uneasy moment on that head. But 
while fate can snatch you from me, while you are any- 
thing short of my married wife, I cannot help taking 
alarm—I know not why—and from circumstances that 
won't bear analysis. Cannot you comprehend a sen- 
sation of uneasiness that crossed me (for instance) 
when I read your friends’ satirical account of this 
place. It appears as if every body were trying to de- 
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tain you and to picture your prospects in as dark co- 
lours as possible. Such have, however, been the bout 
of every anecdote you have written me of Dublin con- 
versation. Ah, my own sweet love, you cannot think 
how much more than they ought, such trifles prey upon 
 bosonr agitated like mine. I should, indeed, be 
ashamed to confess this, if I did not feel it was nature, 
and @ necessary part of a devoted affection. Our 
weather, contrary to your supposition, is fine, and 
Baron's Court in (my eyes) as lovely as ever. Were 
you out of the question, I could live here for ever. 
London and its gaieties would be forgotten. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


December 18th, 1811. 
My pvgar Frrenp, 


Your letter to-day [of the 16th] came very oppor- 
tunely. Your dreadful episile yesterday [of the 14th] 
totally overthrew me,—it found me ill and low spirited, 
and left me in a high fever; in my life I never re- 
ceived such a shock—its severity, its cruelty, its suapi- 
cion. Oh, what a frightful futurity opened to my 
view! I went to bed almost immediately to hide my 
feelings from my family, but never closed my eyes all 
night; I am now languid and stupefied; my cold is 
very oppressive, it is an influenza going; my throat, 
however, is better. 

From the style of your letter to-day, I suppose, I 
may stay to accompany my sister on the 2nd, that is, 
next Thursday, the day week on which you will receive 
‘this. Sti I will go the moment your mandate ar- 
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Tives, whether I am better or not, and whether my life 
ts at stake or no. It would be much better to die than 
to suffer what I did yesterday. I don’t care a fig about 
being popular or unpopular. I am sick of that stuff 
and intend to be more savagely independent than ever. 
I am so very unwell, particularly in my head and 
throat, that I cannot write much to you. I have been 
obliged to give up extracting.” 


PS.—Write me word how my large trunk can be 
conveyed to Baron’s Court, as I would send it off 
directly. My dearest, do not think of coming to meet 
us—we both particularly intreat you will not. We 
shall be quite full inside the carriage and cannot admit 
you (maid inside), and what use your riding beside 
the carriage? I entreat most earnestly you will let 
our first meeting be in your own little room. I will 
fly there the moment I arrive—but no human being 
must be present. My cold is better. If Livy does 
not set off at daylight on Thursday morning, no hu- 
man power shall prevent me setting off in the evening 
without. She will decidedly go, and on that day, and 
80, for once, have confidence and believe. Who could 
invent such a lie, that I did not mean to go to Baron's 
Court till the middle of January? The idea never 
suggested itself to me; the 3rd was the most distant 
day I ever thought of. I suspect that wretched G., for 
reasons I have. God bless you, dearest and most 
beloved. 

8. 0. 

I will write to-morrow if the post leaves this, but I 

fear it does not. 7 
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Mr. Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


Dublin, December 28, 1811. 


“Not know you? by the Lord J do, as well aa he 
that made you, Hal;” why, 1 wouldn’t be acquainted 
‘with any man that I didn’t jind out in speaking two 
sentences, or reading a couple of paragraphs of his 
letter. Well, then, although I know you these jity 
years, I am at a loss whether to believe the whole, or 
the half of what I hear of you; to save you a blush 
(for I suppose you've learned to blush since you came 
to this immaculate country), I shall believe but half, 
and if you are but the tenth part of that half, by the 
Lord you are too good for a son-in-law of mine, who 
have been, however, half the while, little better than 
one of the wicked. Well, all’s one for that; heaven's 
above all, and as we in the south say, “there's worse 
in the north.” The cause of this saying arose from 
the hatred the southerns (especially the lower orders) 
had to the northerns, looking upon them as maraud- 
ers and common robbers; and it was a common thing 
with nurses to frighten the children to sleep, by 
threatening them to call an Ulsterman. I remember 
this very well, myself. Now, if one man is speaking 
ill of another to s third person, that man will pro- 
bably say, ‘“ Well, well, he is bad enough; but there’s 
worse in the north.” 

“But hear, you yadward,” here’s a little bit of a 
thing here, that runs out in your praise as if you were 

Vou. 1. LL 
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“the god of her idolatry;” by-the-bye, you've hed a 
good deal of patience with her lately; don’t let her 
ride the bald filly too much; and if she won't go 
quietly in a snaffle, get 2 good bit and curb for her. 
But I have nothing to say to it; “among you be it, 
blind harpers.” 

For myself, here I am, 18 pooe old man, more 
sinned against than sinning.” Instead of being the 
‘fine, gay, bold-faced vil—” no, I'll change the word 
to fellow, I was wont to be—the very head and front 
of every jollification—I am dwindled into the “ slip- 
perd pantaloon, with my hose a world too large for my 
shrunk shanks.” I deny this, for my feet and legs 
swell so in the course of the day, that I can scarcely 
get hose large enough to fit me; but this swelling 
goes off in the night. “Can’st thou not minister to a 
leg diseased? if thou can’st not, throw physic to the 
dogs, I'll none on’t;” time, however, is drawing near, 
when it will be “sans eyes, sans teeth, sans every- 
thing.” With me, however, although “I owe heaven 
a debt, I would not wish to pay it before it’s due;” 
therefore, if I could get these legs well, and the cursed 
teasing pain in my head. somewhat banished, I should 
not fear lilting up one of Carolan’s planztirs, in such 
@ style as to be heard from this to the Monterlomy 
mountains with the wind full in my teeth; for the old 
trunk is‘ as sound as a roast, and never once in the 
course of a ten months’ illness, was in the least affected, 
therefore, “‘ who is afraid.” 

Sir Arthur and I will be left all alone and moody in 
® few days, as our ladies mean to set off immediately 
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to the hospiteble mansion of Baron's Court, where, as 
T am informed, the good things of this world are only 
to be had; so, commending you to God’s holy keep- 
ing, and wishing you neighbour's share of plumpud- 
ding, this gormandizing season, I remain, then, in 
truth and in spirit. 

Ronert OWENson. 


PS. You have worked a miracle—for eight months 
back, I never could take a pen in my hand! I really 
am astonished at myself now, bad as it is. 


Sydney Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


December 24th. 


I told you yesterday, dearest, that you should have 
a long letter to-day, and here comes one as short as 
myself, The reason is, that a good old Irishman has 
sent me 20,000 volumes of old Irish books to make 
extracts from, and I am to return them directly, and 
here Tam in poor Dad’s room just after binding up his 
poor blistered head, and I am just going to work pell 
mell, looking like a little conjuror, with all my black- 
lettered books about me. I am extracting from Ed- 
mund Spenser, who loved Ireland tant soit peu; 
dearest, your letters are delicious, ‘tis such a sweet 
feeling to create happiness for those we love; if we 
have but de quoi vivre in a nutshell house in London, 
I shall be satisfied, and you shall be made as happy 
as Irish love, Irish talent, and Irish fun can make a 
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grave, cold, shy Englishman. Your song is divine. 
Here is Livy just come in and insists on saying 80; 
but first I must tell you that poor, dear papa con- 
tinues very ill and so low spirited, that it is heart- 
breaking to listen to him. 

Sypyzy. 


Postscript from Livy. 
Dear CHARLES, 

I like and thank you for your pretty song,—it is 
quite in the style of Italian composition, and is the 
very thing for my weak natural voice, and I shall sing 
it with the Spanish guitar to great advantage. I sup- 
pose I may thank Madam Glo.’s loving epistles for 
your little billet douz. 

T am yours, en tout cas, 
Oxrvia. 


December 24. 


Irish books are pouring in on all sides—anony- 
monsly, too, which is very singular, and mostly “ Re- 
belly” books as you English would call them. Has 
Lady Abercorn Taafs Impartial History of Ireland? 
I hear it is beautifully written, and full of eloquence. 
I think, to-morrow, Livy will heve talked over her 
journey with Clarke, and something will decidedly be 
settled. Till then, and now, ever and ever yours in 
every way, 

Grorvina. 


I write, as usual, in a hurry. There is a puff in 
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the Irish papers to-day, so like Stockdale, that I could 
swear he sent it over for insertion. I'll try and get it 
for you before I send this. 


In the next letter it will be seen that Lady Aber- 
corn speaks of her physician as Sir Charles. He was 
not yet knighted, but Lady Abercorn had always pro- 
posed that when the Wild Irish Girl married she should 
have a title, and His Grace of Richmond was ready to 
lay the sword on Morgan’s reluctant shoulders when- 
ever her ladyship pleased. 


Lady Abercorn to Miss Owenson. 


December, 1811. 
Dear Giorvira, . 

I own I think if you are not here by Christmas, you 
use Sir Charles very ill indeed; let me give you a- 
piece of advice, which I know, from a long knowledge 
of the world, that it is very unwise for a woman, when 
she intends to marry a man, to let him for a moment 
suppose he is not her first object; for after marriage, 
people have more time to reflect, and sometimes it 
might so happen that a man might recollect that 
though he was accepted of for a husband, that past 
conduct proved it was more par convenance than from 
attachment; now I know you will say, that as Sir 
Charles is not a very great match, he cannot ever 
imagine you married him for ought but himself; but 
that will not be so considered, and I recommend you 
to play no longer with his feelings. I am sure Lady 
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Clarke will be of my opinion; I leave her to decide, 
trusting that she has a wiser head than you have. 
Tell Lady Clarke I do hope she will be here before 
Christmas; I am sure she will not be the person to 
put off coming. 

I should be sorry to offend Mr. Mason; I am very 
sensible of his great goodness to me, and if there was 
a chance of his taking it ill my not wanting the MS., 
pray have it done. My objection to it is, that it has 
been so long about, that Lady Charlotte Campbell will 
have forgotten all about it; if, however, the School- 
master is come up to do it, let it be done, and, above 
all, express to Mr. Mason my gratitude. I only want 
the bookseller to change the books for others—they 
are damaged, and I have a set of them, here. He 
might let me have No. 62, which is about the same 
price. 

What is the cabinet? tell me. What is become of 
Miss Butler? bid her write to me. 

Yours, dear Glorvina, sincerely, 
A.J. A. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 


December, 26, 1811." 


Lady Cahir has just sent me a magnificent edition 
of the Pacata Hibernica, to be returned this evening, 
by Miss Butler, who drinks tea with me, and I am 
extracting till I am black in the face, and J have 
scarce 8 moment to say how do you do? I had made 
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up my mind before Lady Abercorn’s letter, as you 
must have known by three letters you had previously 
received; but I thought it would please her to give her 
a little credit, &c., &c. I have written a very civil 
little billet to Mrs. Morgan, merely inclosing the ad- 
dress for Skinner, as it will save six days’ delay. Are 
you angry? God bless you, which is all I have time 
to pay. 
Ever your own, 
Guorvina. 


Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 
December, 27th, 1811. 


“ And the last note is shorter than the first.” 1 
totally despair of ever writing you a legitimate letter 
again, and you have met with @ more formidable rival 
in O’Donnel, of Tirconnel, than all your jealous brain 
ever fancied in Generals, Aids-de-Camps, and Dublin 
Lawyers. I have not yet got through the Pacaia, 
and have obtained permission to keep it another day. 
I delight in my story, and my hero, and shall give 
myself & #éte baissée this winter to the best of passions 
— Love and Fame. Heaven send the later do not 
find its extinction in the former, and depend upon it, 
dear, had I asked your leave to stay in Dublin three 
months, you would have knocked me down. I will do 
all you desire on the subject of odious business, and I 
shall write to you (barring O’Donnel) to-morrow, 
fally on it, and if I do not, believe, as Sappho says, 
“the leas my words, the more my love appears.” 
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Dearest friend, protector, guardian, guide,—every day 
draws me closer to you by ties (I trust) which Death 
only can break. There was so much of force in the 
commencement of this business, that my heart was 
frightened back from the course it would naturally 
have taken. I bave now had time to reflect myself into 
love for you—how much deeper and fonder than that 
mere engotement which first possessed me; do not 
fear me, my dear friend, once decided upon rational 
grounds, I am immoveable, and I am as much yours as 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury had given his blessing 
to the contract ; by your wishing to get all business 
out of the way, I suppose I am to be met at the door 
by Mr. Bowen* with his prayer-book in one hand and. 
you in the other, and “will you, Sydney, take this 
man,” &¢c., &c. Heavens, what a horror! but you 
really cannot mean to take me, shattered and shaken 
after a long, dislocating journey! Let me at least, like 
other innocent victims, be fed before I am offered. 
Miss Owenson to T. C. Morgan. 
December 28th. 

Why, I’m coming you wretch! Do you think I can 
borrow Friar Bacon’s flying chair or Fortunatus’ wish- 
ing cap? Would I could; and at eight o'clock this 
evening in the old arm-chair in the angular room—ah, 
you rascal !|— 


“Have you no bowela 
For my poor relations?” 


© Lady Abercorn's chaplain. 
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No, you are merciless as a vulture, and I am worse 
off than ; 

“ the maiden all forlorn, 
“Who was tossed by the cow 
‘With the crumplty horn.” 

Well, no matter. I go on loving ad libitum—and 
without my “vanity and ambition,” literary and per- 
sonal, I cannot get on. As to our plans of travelling, 
they can be determined on in an hour. I do not 
think Livy could set off before the 5th of January. 

Now, Stupid the First, read the following paragraph 
to the best of all possible marchionesses :— 

“The injured Glorvina can read and put together 
as well as other people, and with respect to No. 9, 
acted with her accustomed wisdom—she bought neither 
edition until she described both to the Marchioness. 
The difference lies in this—the dear one is dear because 
it is a rare one, done upon much larger paper than the 
cheap; the engravings much finer by the execution,— 
_and the binding splendid morocco and gold; the cheap 
one would be deemed a very fine book if not seen be- 
side the other. The engravings are coarser, but the 
work, in Glorvina’s opinion, equally good. The 
scarcity of the fine edition is its value. Mr. Mason is 
gone this day to look at both. 1 bought none till fur- 
ther orders.” Ss. O. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 


Saturday, 4 o'clock, p.m., 
December 28, 1811. 


A thousand thousand blessings upon my soul’s best 
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hope for her dear letters. Oh! how welcome was the 
stranger joy to my heart, yet it was a stranger, and its 
first approach, almost pain. I grew sick as I read, 
and trembled violently—tears flowed, welcome, hea- 
venly drops; dear as the first showers in April, when 
the cold east wind has long parched the fields. My 
beloved Glorvina, you will come, then! you will be 
here at Christmas? and no longer leave me to pine 
at your absence, and doubt your love. Yet tell me 
so again; tell me your arrangements ; as yet I dare 
not trust myself with this promise of better days. I 
have had along and dreary dream, and fear has not yet 
quitted me. How weak, how inadequate are words to 
express all that I would say to you on this event! the 
ideas crowd upon my mind, and in vain seek for ut- 
terance. I would tell you of my love, my devotion, 
my gratitude. I would do homage to your virtues, 
to your tenderness, your affection, by heaven more 
welcome to me than fortune’s proudest gifts, her fore- 
most places; but it must not be. Your imagination 
must befriend me; think me at your feet, my long 
frozen bozom thawed and melting into all that is ten- 
der, all that is affectionate. What an age of misery J 
have suffered!—the pain, the grief of heart to think 
hardly of you! Yet so it has been; you have suffered 
in my estimation more than I dare tell; and though I 
feel now that I wronged you, yet was I not unjust ; 
but thank God, thank God, all is again peace, and I 
have nothing to regret, but the lingering flight of 
slow-winged time. My sweet love, why do you not 
take care of your health? Why do you suffer that 
odious cough to remain? be more thoughtful of your- 
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self, for my sake; how much too happy should I be 
‘was it possible to bear your sorrows and your .sick- 
neas for you—-what a proud satisfaction in the en- 
durance! The bell has just rung, and I must bid 
you a hasty farewell. Give my love to Livy, and tell 
her, if I can manage a billet dour for her to-morrow 
I will write. 
Mille metti teneri amori. 
Manno. 


T. C. Morgan to Miss Owenson. 
Saturday, December 29th. 


I could almost fancy, my dearest life, that there 
‘was something more than chance in your having in- 
closed the billet douceureuse ; that I, too, might have 
something pleasant to peruse to-day, and so sympa- 
thise with you in the delight with which you are now 
reading my letter of Thursday last. Ten thousand 
thanks for it! How little do you know my temper; 
that amall note has a power over my mind beyond 
comparison greater than your grave, sententious epis- 
tles; you will never scold me into yielding a point; 
but coax me, out of whatever you will, though it be 
my heart’s blood. I cannot think of your stupid Irish 
post without vexation. Two whole days of torment 
added to your sufferings, and to my repentance. But 
T have sinned, and must bear your anger till the re- 
turn of post on Monday relieves me, When I look 
back at my senseless irritability, I am more than 
ashamed. It was the excess of love; but I am sure 


Ne 
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un peu plus Pindifference, would have been more ex- 
cusable. However, at last you have gained a triumph, 
and I bow submissive at your feet. Enjoy your vic- 
tory with moderation, and as you are stout, be merci- 
ful. You may partly guess what the sacrifice has 
cost me. You have not only vanquished love, and 
ardent, passionate, yet tender anxiety to possess you; 
but you have overcome my fixed principles of con- 
duct and compelled me (according to my ideas) to 
risk our happiness, by protracting courtship; the whims 
and caprices I mean are those little peculiarities of 
habit, which can only be known to us by the close 
contact of matrimony. All the courtship in the world 
will never teach them. What the conquest has cost 
you, you do not know. If love had a triumph over 
reagon, reason has, in its turn, gained the advantage 
of love. I love you certainly less than I did. It is 
more T. C. M. and Miss O., and less Mortimer and 
Glorvina. Yet I hope I have stock enough on hand, 
to carry us through the vale of years. “ Such as you 
Gre,” you are necessary to my happiness, so I must 
e’en marry you, your “ sensible men” and all. 1 hope 
and trust all unpleasant discussion is over between us. 
Burn my “ eloquence ” that it may not rise in judgment 
against me, and if you can, forget the ungenerous 
reveries in which I have indulged. You must, I hope 
feel, that in spite of my nonsense, 1 am ready to sacri- 
fice every feeling of self to your happiness. I do not 
wish me faire valoir, but you cannot conceive the con- 
valsive throes of my mind, even now, at érusting my 
hopes into your possession. If you had asked Clarke, 
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he would have told you in what funds my litle all 
lies. My long annuity stands in my own name; my 
wife’s settlement is vested in the Three per Cents., in 
the names (I think) of George Hammond, Anthony 
H. John Buckshaw and Francis Const, the trustees to 
the settlement. So ma’am you are accountable to no 
one on earth but me. Oh, that I could now kiss my 
thanks to you for the sweet avowal; prepare to find 
in me a rigid accountant, demanding the long arrear of 
love you owe me, and one who will not let you off 
“ till you have paid the uttermost farthing.” Thank 
your sister for her note, she, too, shall love me; iiss 
her for me, “mais pas a bouche ouverte, ce n'est pas 
encore le temps.” 


Miss Qwenson to T. C. Morgan. 


Great Gzorer’s Stexet, Dust, 
December, 29, 1811. 


Packing to be off, you quiz! Don’t grumble at 
this scrap, but down on your knees and thank God 
you get a line. I om all burry and confusion, and 
my spirits sad, sad, and sometimes hysterically high; 
how much J must love you to act as I am acting! I 
shall write to-morrow; but not after. Oh, Morgan! 
give me all your love, tenderness, comfort and sup- 
port—in five short days I am yours for ever. My 
poor father—do write to him—flatter him beyond 
everything on the score of his little 

8. 0. 


CHAPTER XXXVIU. 
LADY MORGAN. 


Lavy Cxrange’s health was not strong enough to bear 
the journey to Baron’s Court at such an inclement 
period of the year, and Miss Owenson had to go back 
and encounter her fate alone. In narrating this part 
of her history, she admitted that she felt rather doubtful 
of her reception. The carriage was in waiting for her; 
but quite empty. On her arrival, the Marquis was 
stately, and the Marchioness stiff, in their welcome; 
but Sir Charles, who had been knighted by the Lord 
Lieutenant, was too enchanted by her return to be 
able to recollect that he had ever been displeased, and 
in the course of a quarter of an hour, she quite con- 
vinced him that he had been in the wrong, altogether, 
and that her own conduct had been, not only right, 
but admirable. She was soon reinstated in all her 
former favour. The following letter from Miss Butler 
to Lady Clarke shows how matters stood ten days after- 
wards. It waran act of courtesy on the part of his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond to Lord Abercorn to 
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confer knighthood on his family physician, who had 
done nothing to deserve it on public grounds. - Mor- 
gan, himself, cared nothing about it; but to please 
Miss Owenson he would have been content to pass 
under any denomination. . 


Miss Butler to Lady Clarke. 


Baxon’s Court, 


January, 1812. 
My pear Lavy Cxarxe, 


The vice-regal party are here, and are all running 
after the grouse, at thismoment. The Duke is to make 
Dr. Morgan (of the Linnean Society, and Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians in London) a Knight. 
The ceremony is to take place in a few hours. The 
coquette has behaved very well, for these ten days 
‘past; she really seems now attached to him. She is 
afraid Lady Asgill has quizzed Sir Charles Morgan to 
you; for a reason Miss Owenson has, she thinks every 
body would rather have the mate. He is in as great 
a frenzy as ever about her. He left me, last night 
most suddenly, in the midst of an Italian duett, 
before the whole Court, to go and listen to what his 
love said to Mr. Parkhurst. 1 was rather offended ‘et 
being so publicly disgraced and deserted, considering 
that he thinks me the first of women, and that I have 
great capabilities. However, I must tell you, Glor- 
vina is minding her P. P. P.’s and Q. Q. Q's. 

Yours, sincerely, 
J. Borzer. 
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Lady Morgan used to tell, very comically, of her 
dismay at finding herself fairly caught in the toils. 
Any romance she had felt about Sir Charles, was 
frightened out of her for the time being, and she said 
she would have given anything to be able to run away 
again. Neither was much delay accorded to her.- 
On a cold morning in January, she was sitting in the 
library, by the fire, in her morning wrapper, when 
Lady Abercorn opened the door, and said, “ Glorvina, 
come up stairs directly, and be married; there must 
be no more trifling!” 

Her ladyship took Miss Owenson’s arm, and led her 
up stairs into her dressing-room, where a table was 
arranged for the ceremony—the family chaplain, stand- 
ing in full canonicals, with his book open, and Sir 
Charles ready to receive her. There was no escape 
left. The ceremony proceeded, and the Wild Irish 
Girl was married past redemption. 

The event had at last come upon her by surprise. 
No one of the many visitors in the house knew of it 
coming on thus suddenly; nor was the fact itself 
announced till some days afterwards, when Lord Aber- 
corn, after dinner, filled his glass and drank to the 
health of “Sir Charles and Lady Morgan.” 
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